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* IREUGION.' 

There are no data cin" which an argument 
can be justly founded against the supposition*, 
that the conceptions of our Aborigines strongly 
resembled those of other barbarous nations oh 
this most important subject. Tlie* people least 
indebted to nature for capacity of intellect have 
a oonfused ideii of a Supreme Being or Spirit; 
capable of injuring or of grantinjg them benefits : 
this Spirit is worshiped by ^ome descriptiobs of 
savages, and othei^s endeavour to deprecate his 
malice. -^ 

A tribe of North American Indians was at one 
period generally said to be utterly incapable of 
comprehending the existence of a superior invi^i* 
ble power, from the fact of their nev^r having 
been known to address themselves to a Divinity^ 
The matter was accurately examined into by a 
zealous member of the English church j and the 
consequence was, they declared they fully believed 
the existence of a great and good Spirit^ butjthat 
they conceived themselves so iiisigni'ficant and un- 
worthy, they dared not appear before him even 
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as petitioneris. It would be unjust and cruel to 
imagine, after an examination of this and simi- 
lar efforts of modern research, that our worthy 
but unenHghtened predecessors were less capable 
of judging on their innate conceptions than the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, tlie Indians of North and 
South America, and the islands of the South Seas, 
blind tmd imperfect as these conceptions were. 

If we are to credit Dion Cassius, who asserts 
that the Briton? worshiped a goddess of Victory, 
Apqllo, and Diana, we must also believe they had 
SI commeircial or incidental intercourse with dif^ 
ferent parts of the neighbouring continent where 
those imaginary deities were adored. Gildas, how-* 
ever, seems to come nearer to the truth in saying, 
their iddls, or representations of spirits of light 
and darkness^ w^i^e: monsters more rude th^n any 
naJtuseQver formed in her most capricious moods. 
Here we have probability to support us, and many 
idols of barbarians to illustrate those of the Bri- 
tons ; let us examine the ridiculous fancies of th^ 
Chinese^ the more polished but equally absurd 
images of the Egyptians, and the fiend-like forms 
of the Otaheitans i and amongst them we shall 
not fail to find correct likenesses of the idols of 
England) which it seems impossible to suppose 
were constructed, as Julius Caesar represents, for 
the purpose of receiving victinis, or ofifetings, to 
he burnt with them. This horrid idea of con- 
sttoiing human beings within oskrs, the victitfi 
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i»hd the tvMge; is contrary ta savage customs oa 
every side^ and can only be equalled by the folly 
of thajt sept oi Christians who beat an4 dn^ the 
statues of their saints through kennels ,whQn, their 
petitions to them fail of success. . • . 

The Druids were first mentioned hy Caius 
Julius CaBsar with respect to their religious rites 
and laws : ** Their name/* says Selden^ '^ is of 
a doubtful origination : by no means were th^ 
so called fit>m that Druis or Druides we meet 
with in Qerosua; but whether they were so 
termed, from ;t Greek word A^i^ji that sigi^ji^^s an 
oak, in that, they performed none of their dexQ^ 
tions without oaken leaves, as Pliny ^nd those 
that follow ifitn are pf opinion;, or from* the 
Dutch Trve-wise, a^ Goropius Becanus will have 
it ; or from Xratin^ a word which with the an- 
tient Germans signified God^ as Paulus Merula 
quotes it out of the Gospel of Othfired (thoi^h 
in the Angers Salutat^op^ in the Magnificat, in 
Zachariali's Song, mn^ ejisewhere^ Trutin rather 
denotes ]Lord than God ; and see whether there 
doe^ qpt lie somewhat of the Druid in th^ name 
of St. Truien, among the people of Liege, some 
having exploded St. Drudo) ; — ^wh^Qcesoever ^oy 
had thi^ir names, tbe^e gpwnmeA amongst the 
Gauk, aye an4 the Britons top, were th^ inters 
peters and gus^rdians of the laws."* 

Xheir temples ai^d their altars are still extant, 
which do them 'honour as rude arohjte^ts; the 
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former are vast assemblages of " tochigh stone, 
forming imf)erfect gebmetrical figures, which 
ceftainly required no art to arrange tJiem^ But 
tvheh'we observe the enormous masses elevated 
and placed horizontiilly on the ends of others^ 
standing erect, we are at a loss to conceive how 
those weights were raised, and why the meians 
uked to acconiplish it should be the' only ray of 
nia:tured reason discoverable in thtir conduct- 
Tlieiraitats, sometimes formed on the si^mmits of 
rugged* mountains, are merely mslrked by small 
excavaiions in the nriwrought stolie; but* it is 
"fextreniely probable that both were originally in- 
closed* by groves of trees, that afforded a deep 
shade, congenial to all religious rites, however 
mistaken in other particulars. In those places 
the Di-ui^s' conducted their private and public 
sacrifices, and interpreted omens ; but, for the 
sake of insulted humanity, let us not believe they 
sacrificed their fellow creatures, and prognosti- 
cated future events from inspecting their entrails : 
this last charge against them exceeds their offer- 
ings* of thieves and murderers^ and sacrificing of 
their prisoners. 

Collier supposes that the Gospel was not 
preached in England during the reign of Tibe- 
rius, and gives very convincing reasons for his 
opinion; but the research on this head is veiy 
unsatisfactory. Gildas, in proposing to give an 
account of the antient • British church, lamented 

the 


the absolute deficiency of records; ** if there 
v^et^ any such in Britain/'* he obsjerves, ** they 
were either burnt by our enemies^ or carried be- 
yond sea by the banishmait of our countrymen, 
so that now there was nothing of them to be 
seen.'* This author felt nearJy satisfied, however^ 
that the Christian faith was introduced between 
the periods when A. Flaudus governed this coun- 
try under Claudius, and the battle fought by the 
armies of Boadicea and Suetonius Faulinus ; still 
he was at a loss to discover who accomplished this 
great and important mission. Many vague coiv- 
jectures have appeared ' to illustrate the eVent ; 
but^ as they are contradicted and others substi- 
tuted, it would be folly to repeat them. I shall 
not attempt to follow with my conceptions ; and 
yet it seems very possible, that as soon as the 
doctrines of the Messiah b^an to obtain cre- 
dence, deputations might have been sent to every 
dependency of the Roman state secretly, by which 
ni€»uis they acquired a maturity that rendered the 
operations of the government almost abortive in 
their suppression. A missiomiry, or a hundred 
missionaries, might reach our island in safety, 
provided they kept within their own breasts their 
apostolic authority till the proper opportunity of 
declaring it to the British people. That such wer^ 
sent is corroborated by Eusebius/ who particu- 
larly mentions their crossing the ocean to . £ng* 
land. 

How 


iHdW theiDrittds r^i^iv)ed the Chriitita|)irewli* 
eis we ape m(; inliel'med ; tnit it 4oes xwl re^spme 
nmih jpemAration to MiagHie: ithe firbsj^ of 
,hMtheii divinitiety vvfao 4p^ s$i^ to htxw b^f&i 
ngovcrncd Iby fevoc&^6 ideas c^f «lau|^ter, could 
.iioit>feelmufih lemekr^ ^r coaftfiMfliQtt for iftnova- 
'tofs ^n Ihek practices and htiiifi isMivy artifice 
-and evierjr Btratagem^ "said^ pcrh^pHctviery species of 
- cmei<y^ may htiBtt been eSQercisod loa ftbe apostolic 
(deputies^ iin r^nm iiir ' €w naU >aiiglimeiits and 
4»bichmg oftikbefr Divine Mwia r>^ ->y^ilowiever, it is 
jpbin they pioeyailed an ithe«iuL 

With pdfetmm <to tbe *fmt ^nfken hf tbe Ro- 
-mafts restdttM; in £tiglaiid^ it has bew imagined 
thdt iSt ¥ml Tff^ encqramgad :iii ^tt its by 
Pomponia Grsepina, idfe to A.. PhntMs^ ^ 
^V3<le|)ay of Oaudius ^ aiii this « sui^orted by 
lMio% who mfiarms us^ llhat this kMfy was 
i;hni|^ with superstltum, ^nd tried^ and ac* 
qaMtodk 'l>y 'faer husband. W^Iiam of JMMms- 
bury saya, thwt St Stephen aimiad in 4ktR lierri- 
tories of the Franks after libe di^raion cf the 
disciples ; where, converting numbers of the in* 
habits^nts, he resolved to sriect twelve af hasinost 
i^prov^ papiH to undertake the xnentel emanci- 
pation of the Brrtisb. Joseph of Arimathea hap- 
penned to he <>ne of the number>, whoy witli his 
eleven co*adjaitors, arrived in bhe year 63* Arvi- 
raguls, who then reigned^ i was ^rather displeased 
with the preaching pf the Christians ; but^ unable 
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to 'discover the least impropriety iii tbeir con^ct^ 
he gave them a small pieoe of land^ where thc^ rt^ 
sided and taught : thus William wished his poste* 
rity to suppose the Abbey of Glastoiri)(ir3r was 
almost of divine foundation; for Ihiow, good 
reader, the site of that abbey was the precise 
spot where Josepii lived on the King's bounty. 
Now, the unfortunate part of the business is^ 
that all the Italian historians concur in furnishing 
decisive reasons for discrediting the whole of this 
story. 

There seems to be Kttle dolllft th&t a King 
reigned over a poAion df Snglfttid wh6se name 
was Lucius^ and that he flmiri^hed betWeen the 
years l6o and 200; thiSit he Was «ifMMeSl to 
Christianity seems also to be ^idifiitlMI by thift best 
authors^ and that he solicited spiritoal <fs^)9t&nce 
from the sovereign Pontiff, theh ih pMMession of 
the keys of St. Peter, appears frotA these words 
of Bede: ^* In the reign of MArcUs Amelias An- 
toninus, and his partner in the i^tit^ite Lucius 
Verus, when Eleutherius was bish6p of Rome, 
Lucius, a British king, sent a lettei^ to^ this pre- 
late, desiring his directions to make him a Chris- 
tian. The' holy bishop immediately complied 
with this pious request; and thus the Britons 
being brought over to Christianity, continued 
without warping or disturbance till the reign of 
the Emperor Dioclesian.** There is one diffi- 
culty occurs in comparing the various accounts 

of 
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of thia . Moaarc^ whose partidulai* dominions 
arenot'yetiaccursLteJy ascertained; he.issaid to 
have built so many ,<;hurches that :Iittlei less than 
despotic sway. th];oughou:t England could have 
accomplished tl^ir erection; thei*ef(ftre^ the ad- 
mission of his reigning over part of the island 
onLy^ entirely Annihilates our belief that his bro- 
ther Kings or the Roman Viceroy would permit 
him to inteiffere in their jurisdictions so far as 
to build Westminster Abbey, and other churches 
in all parts of the country. Selden says, " How- 
soever, by injury of time, the memory of this 
great and illustrious Prince King Lucy hath been 
embjszzled and smuggled; this, upon the credit 
of the antient writers, appears plainly, that the 
pitiful fopperies of the Pagans, and the worship 
"of their idol devils, did begin to flag, and within 
a short time would have given place to the wor- 
ship of the true God." An interval of eighty 
years occurs from the time assigned for the de- 
cease of Lucius to the Dioclesian persecution ; 
during which, the Christian faith seems to have, 
rather gained than lost ground ; but that eventful 
aera at length arriving, the orders of the Emperor 
to destroy the churches were fully carried into 
effect, and numbers of the converted perished by 
the most detestable acts of cruelty. From that 
moment England had its martyrs for tlie true 
religion, and the blood thus offered at the feet of 
t]ie Messiah served to cen^ient the survivors toge- 
ther 


ther in the bonds of commiseration as well as of 
faith. • 

A more favourable period for the Christians 
was produced by the accession of Constantius 
Chlorus to the supreme command, who, though 
he never himself adopted the new religion, his 
conduct to its professors was mild and tolerant. 
Constantine the Great firmly believed in the 
existence of the true God, and consequently did 
every thing in his power to promote that belief 
amongst his subjects in every direction. In his 
reign, bishops were deputed from the British 
church to the council at Aries ; but as only three 
are mentioned by our historians, it has bi^n sup-* 
posed that was the whole number then in Eng- 
land ; which some authors contradict by asserting, 
that we had a succession of Bishops here from the 
first introduction of the true faith. The canons, 
amounting to twenty-two, framed on this occa- 
sion, became the law of the English church. A 
minute history of religion is no part of tlie plan 
of this work ; I shall tlierefore omit the various 
occurrences in the regulation of discipline, both 
with respect to the clergy and laity, and the dif- 
ferent schisms which took place, even in this very 
early stage of the new religion, of which the Arian 
was most obstinate and inculpable, nor was the 
Pelagian much less so. 

The custom of going on. pilgrimages might be 
traced to the period when Christianity first flou- 
rished 
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rished in Ertglandt "^The place where the apostles 
Peter and Paul were deposited after their deaths 
is by no means so remote as to preclude pious 
persons from visiting them, and it was perfiectly 
natural they should do so. Like all other pur- 
suits, this kind of piety became fashionable, and 
consequently the roads hence through the con- 
tinent to celebrated shrines were crowded for 
Hges with devotees of all sexes, ranks, and pro- 
fessions. The Ritual of the times contained the 
following exhortation : ** Also, ye shall pray for 
all true pilgrims and palmers that have taken 
their way to Rome, to Jerusalem, to Saint Kathsi- 
rine, o» to Saint James, or to any other holy 
place, that God of his grace give them time and 
space well for to go and to come to the profit of 
their lives and souls.^ 

Those whose zeal or abilities .were so for de- 
ficient at later periods as to prevent them from 
crossing the Channel, had no reason to complain ; 
for, besides the shrine of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, we had numbers of valuable relics well 
i?v)orth visiting in all parts of the kingdom. 

It appears, that before this sera the island had 
been subject to sudden descents from the Scotg 
and Picts, who were equally injurious to the 
Roman colonists and the British descendants of 
the Kelts, as plundering invaders and enemies to 
the teligion of Christ. A strange and most mis- 
taken remedy for this evil was devised by Vor- 
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tlgem and bis councii, who determined to invite 
the aid of tbe Saxons to rescue his dominions from 
the iwsigfsi of the enemy; The consequence was 
fy/tak in the extiieme, as they soon attempted to 
wrest the soyereighty of the island from the na« 
tives^ in which they succeeded after a long and 
dreadful conflict. The. use the treacherous Ger^ 
mans made of their power was even more detestr 
able than the oarigxn of their stn^gle for it : thus 
between the years 450 and 490^ the dnirchesand 
every kind of religious estabUshment were ds^ 
stroyed, the priests murdered, and, in short, eveiy 
descriptioa. of ruin, drove the inhabttfuits for 
shelter into the most inaccessible places, where 
tiiey could eseicise thor religion, and wait for 
better times* Sukftquent partial successes oh ihsk 
side of the- Bf idsli enabled them to restore some 
of their churches^ in wfaudi< they were greatly en- 
couraged by Ambvosius their leader. Little, how^ 
ever, could be done in the midst of war, particu-* 
larly as the^fate of battle often gave the Saxons 
an opportunity of razing the Christian temples 
to the ground. >. 

^^ Upon the declension of piety and justice,'* 
says Fleta, ^' among the Britons, the Saxons 
b^ reinforced by several recruits, grew too big 
fbr the natives, and. seized the sovereignty of the 
island ; and thus having the odds of power in their 
hands, they sat up their own Heathenism, de- 
motished the Christian churches, and suppressed 
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the true worship as far as their dominions reached. 
And now the abomination of desolation may be 
said to have invaded the holy place : the Britons 
are expelled their country, London sacrifices t6 
Diana^ and Thorney (Westminster) spends her 
perfumes upon Apollo; and indeed the wholp 
country is lost as to their feith^ and quite sunk 
in the Heathen idolatry." Collier, who has the 
above words in his Ecclesiastical History, relates 
fairther^ that Christianity was at length driven to' 
Cornwall, Cumberland, and Wales, the only dis- 
tricts in England where the persecuted natives 
had a foot of territory ; and that Sampson Arch- 
bishop of York fled with many of his country- 
men to Brittany, where a colony had been founded 
long before through nearly similar circumstances. 
Upon a casual view of the subject, it may ap- 
pear irrelevant to the nature of this work to dwell 
upon the religion prevailing at successive periods ; 
a little reflection must convince the reader, that 
the faict is otherwise ; for no particular effect on' 
the manners of a people can be more completely 
accomplished than by any new set of religious 
opinions. Thus, when the Saxons destroyed the 
temples and forms of Christian worship, and in- 
troduced their own erroneous and absurd ideas 
of religion, the people of England who believed 
in the true faith must of necessity have. assumed 
a gloomy restraint, and exhibited a general ap- 
pearance of despair, united with terror and dis=- 
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gust ; the fonner arising from the dread of their 
oppressors resenting every omission of respect to 
their idols and priests, and the latter from the 
violence such respect did their feelings. It seems 
very certain that the priests of the Saxons did not 
possess a similar degree of power with the Druids ; 
and perhaps their influence in political aftairs was 
limited^ Uiough it is probable they sometimes 
assisted by advice and progndsticafions« As to 
the government of themselves, it may be supposed 
that thdy superintended particular districts in cer- 
tain numbers (under the direction of a chief priest 
or council. With respect to their operations in 
war, we are informed by Tacitus, the priests of 
the Deity who presided over that detestable por- 
tion of human policy, attended armies with their 
idols, and flagellated the soldiisris who were remiss 
in their duty, and yet they were denied the privi- 
leges of military command in other respects. The 
priestess, on the contrary, was treated with the 
utmost attention and gallantry, and received every 
thing but adoration from tlieir votaries. 

It is impossible to place much reliance on the 
accounts transmitted to us of the doctrines of 
these savages: Had they in the remotest degree 
resembled perfect ideas of the good effects of 
moral conduct, and consequent happiness in a 
future state, the term Savages would hav^.beeu 
improper. Had the Saxon and Danish priests 
originally believed in the immortality of the soul, 

and 
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and rejected the doctrine of transmigraitioh, and 
seduLusIy taught the people, would it have been 
practicable for any army of adventui^rB ftom the 
JEast to. have been persuaded that their victorious 
leadier was the God they bad long worshiped? 
This Odin or Wodin^ might, and no doubt did, 
suppn^ss. all opposition to his power, and, like 
anofherAlexauder, pbssij^ly wished to deify hiih^ 
^1f ;' but I shcwild incUife to think the adoration 
paid under this name was addressed to a greater 
spirit than ever inhabited the body; of the daiei 
in question, and resulted from a similar intuitive 
impulse experienced by all unpolished . nations^ 
which certainly do not deify their heroes. The 
very circumstance of their having a number of 
subordinate deities, and their conn^cion with U 
sert of wild and ridiculous ideas, serves to prov^ 
that their minds wandered far beyond the limits 
of this earth, and finding nothitig to rest upon, 
becitme confused ; in short; if Wodin, the princi* 
pal God, is thus appropriated, how are we to ap* 
propriate his inferior brethren but in the way I 
have mentioned. The fiedlacy of attempting to 
trace authentic genealogies up to Odin, connected 
with the reveries of the antient Saxons, must 
therefore be evident upon the least refleetion. 

The same authorities which enable us to say 
any thing on this subject tell us, that the divini*^ 
ties of the Saxons were approached with prayer^ 
and celebrated with songs> abounding with adu^ 
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latory epithets^ find those were natdrally suited 
to the properties they affixed to their different 
idols. If they did* not appear to favour their 
wishes, they vented their disappointment by 
throwing their weapons into the air, as if intended 
to reach and {penetrate the unpropitious being ; 
at the same time they were by no means deficient 
ia their incitements for favour by offering various 
descriptions of animals in sacrifice, ,the blood of 
which was sprinkled dn the people by the priests, 
who apgured from the appearance of the entrails^ 
and burnt the flesh on the altar ; captives, slaves^ 
criminals, and even persons of conseqiience, were 
on particular and great occasions offered ia ex- 
piation Of soi^icitation, and copious draughts of 
extracts from grain were swalloMred in honour of 
the idoL As every other nation under similar ctr- 
ci)mstances is known to have entertained ideas 
of the existence of good and eVil spirits, th^ 
Saxons had their Fanl, the source of injury an<l 
misfortune. 

With respect to the visible representatives of 
their Gods, the most correct ideas may be formed 
from the sculpture they have left upon the Chris- 
tian churches in England. Supposing their idols 
to be represented in the human shape, we must 
be aware that their execution of statutes was rude 
and uncouth to the greatest extrem^e, even after 
they were assist^ by more enlightened concep- 
tions than the Pagan system su^^sted; how» 

therefore, 


therefore, are we to credit that they erected terti* 
pies of incredible . grandeur and magnificence 
during the prevalence of that system. • ' Conjec- 
tures are wretched substitutes for authentic facts, 
and the fact appears clearly to be, that we have 
no authentic records to guide us with respect to 
the particular rites of their worship, or the pre- 
servation of a holy fire, or the celebration of the 
various religious festivals. Our best writers on 
this subject assert^ that they offered cakes to their 
deities in February) which caused them to term 
this period of the year Sol monath : in September 
they had other ceremonies, whence it was called 
Halig monath, or the holy month ; November 
was Blot month, or that for devoting slain cattle 
to the gods ; Geo! or Jule was their principal feast, 
and <xjcarred at our Christmas, in commemora- 
tion, according to Henry^ of Thor ; which festi- 
val, Mr. Turner conjectures to have been in ho- 
nour of the Sun. Bede says, they derived it from 
tlie return of that luminary ; and it was, besides, 
the first day of their year. 

Sufficient for my purpose has been already 
oflTered on the Pagan state of our ancestors, 
which, though an unpleasing retrospect, is ac- 
companied by the gratifying reflection, that 
though the British community had every reason 
to detest their successful invaders, the peasantry 
bad been so completely humanized by the pre- 
cepts of Christ that the Saxons were insensibly 
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pr'eviiled u^ori to alter thetr sentiments Vespe'^tin^ 
them. The way being thus prepared, and the Head 
of the Church acquainted with the favourable op- 
portunity, Augustine^ a monk of singular piety, 
was deputed to enter Britain as a missionary, for 
the express purpose of explaining to the Saxon^ 
the errors of their idolatrous religion; the date of 
this important event was 597 ; and, if we believe 
the historians who have treated on the subject^ 
Augustine was enabled to baptize many converts 
the Christmas following his arrival. In the yeai? 
601, Mellitus Justus, Paulinus Rufiinianus, and 
other pious persons, afViveid with supplies of vest- 
ments, church plate, books, &c. As the faith of 
the Messiah rapidly gained grounfd; the minds of 
the people were so completely separated fronfi their 
previous partiality to the idoh they adored that it 
was in contemplation to destroy their temples and 
them together 5 but, upon con«idet*ation, a more 
politic measure was adopted, by removing the 
latter^ and purifying and consecrating the former; 

Judging from the favourable appearances irt 
the reign of Ethelbert, it might have been sup-^ 
posed the Christianas had little to apprehend from! 
any secret prppensity for Paganism ; this", how- 
ever, was not the case, for on the (Succession of 
Eadbald after 616, they discovered, that such a) 
propensity not only existed, but was likely to^ 
proceed from the throne and the breast oF the 
King, throughout Ws dominions; besijles, they 
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found that the three sons of Sebert^ King 6£ the 
East Saxons, were professed idolaters. These 
unpleasant coincidences rendered it necessary to 
bend to the approaching persecution in some de- 
gree ; at the same tiiae, every method was con-r 
trived to promote their views, and preserve tlieit 
faith, by the invention of visions and miracles 
without number — artifices better calculated td 
make an impressioii upon the barbarians of tha, 
day than all the persuasions tmth and religion 
suggested. 

Repeated disputes and contests followed the 
partial re-establishment of the Christian faith, 
through the waverings of Paganism, the obstinacy 
of opinion, and the ambition of individuals invest- 
ed with great powers by the sec of Rome ; with 
those we have nothing to do, as our object i^ 
merely to trace the great and essential changes in 
the minds of the multitude, effected by particulair 
doctrines. Much of the confusion of this. aiMJl 
later periods probably arose from conceding too 
much to the professors of Idolatry, and by retain- 
ing some of the cerenionies and forms of their 
mode of worship ; but the principal source of evil 
to the church was the excessive dignity the pre« 
lates assumed, and the luxury of their livings which 
being imitated in some measure by the inferioir 
clergy, invited the disapprobation and censure df 
thinking men, besides the congr^ating o£ fHotas^ 
perspns in abbeys and convents^ witere, property 

acci^mulMiiig^ 
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accumulating, the monks either did or were sup- 
posed to practise vices by no means suited to the 
assumed sanctity of their characters. Canons 
were frequently made for suppressing these devia- 
tions from religious propriety, but they had Httle 
eflfect after the moment of their promulgation. 

ITie introduction of paintings and statues to 
bring to immediate recollection the principal 
events of religion had been misconceived by the 
ignorant, who were supposed to pay their adora- 
tions to those rather than the unseen Divinity. 
Well-disposed persons, therefore, wished, their 
removal ;, this was opposed by others, and serious 
disputes terminated in favour of the latter. Ano- 
ther source of discord was the disposition of 
Saints* bodies, and the reprehensible custom of 
selling, real relics and fictitious fragments of bones 
and garments ; in short, the audacity of the 
clergy in the aggregate could only be equalled 
by the ignorance and credulity of the multitude. 

The Protestants are unquestionably indebted ta 
Wickliffe for the original liberal ideas of religion 
fhey have since so happily matured. This pri- 
mitive Reformer is supposed to have been the de- 
scendant of an ancient family in. the North of 
Sngland, and an equal degree of uncertainty 
exists as to the exact time of his birth; it is as- 
certained, however, that he was a pupil at Merton- 
College, Oxford, became divinity reader there, and 
subsequently rector of Lutterworth in Leicester- 
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shire. Henry.de Knyghton^ canon of Leicester,^ 
a Contemporary and not a proselyte to his doc- 
trines, and who cannot consequently be suspected 
of partiality, said of Wickliffe, that ^^ he was the 
most eminent doctor of divinity of those times, 
second to none in philosophy, incomparable for 
school learning, and transcending most both in 
subtilty of science and profoundness of wit." 
These inherent qualities, and his great acquire- 
ments, produced an intense habit of thinking, 
which soon convinced him, that the professors 
of the Christian religion had degenerated into 
little better than downright Pagans; and this 
conviction was in a great degree caused by dif- 
ferent writers, who pointed out particular errors 
without comprehending those of the whole system : 
some taught him the usurpations of the Popes upon 
the rights of Kings ; others, the baseness of Abbots 
and Monks in supporting this Supremacy, Abe- 
lard, and similar authors, gave him an insight inta 
the true faith respecting the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper ; and he was instructed by Brad- 
wardin in the true nature of sole-justifying faith ; 
and, above all, he obtained from the works of 
Grosseteste the idea that the Pope became a per- 
fect Antichrist by forbidding the preaching of the 
Gospel. 

It cannot be imagined that a man, feeling as 
Wickliffe did, could avoid attacking the errors and 
abuses he witnessed, both by preaching and 

writing; 
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"writing; and a$ he included the ambition and 
avarice of the clergy, he soon became popular, 
and even gained many eminent persons to his opi- 
nions, particularly the Duke of Lancaster; nor 
was Edward the Third his decided enemy. The 
prelates and beneficed churchmen were extremely 
alarmed with this unexpected examination into 
their tenets and conduct, biit immediately adopted 
decisive measures to suppress the new heresy, as 
the doctrines of the Reformer were termed ; he 
was, therefore, cited to appear before the prelates 
and others at St. Paurs, to answer for defection. 
Wickliffe had the honour to receive the support of 
the Duke of Lancaster and Sir Henry Percy, Lord 
Marshal, who attended him into the presence of 
his censors, where they insisted he should be per- 
mitted to sit during his examination ; this being 
resisted by the Bishop of London, a warm dispute 
occurred, in the course of which the Duke threat- 
ened to check the pride of the British prelacy, 
and they, dreading his resentment, suffered their 
accuser to escape for that time. 

At the commencement of the next reign, that 
of Richard the Second, the Pope sent a bull to the 
University of Oxford, reproaching them with still 
permitting the persevering 'Protestant to spread 
his schism, and threatening them with the depri- 
vation of all their privileges and indulgences, if 
immediate steps were not taken to punish him. 
This intimation had but little effect, and the 
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University was go well satisfied with Wicklifffei, 
that they were doubtful whether it would not be 
proper to reject the bull with contempt; th^ 
Head of the Church had greater success with the 
prelates, and they once mora summoned Wickt 
Jiffe before them. At the ini^tant they were pro-^ 
ceeding to business^ Sir Lewis Clifford made his 
appearance, and, in the name of the Princess 
Joan, th^ Kiqg's mother, commanded them to 
desist, which they did, evidently through a con-^ 
yiction that the temporal interest of the state wa3 
fairly on his side, which was further proved by 
the peaceful death of Wickliffe in the year 1385. 

This intrepid Christian had the courage to pre^- 
sent several articles of complaint against the 
abuses of religion to Parliament, which, hei was 
convinced, were so well founded ai;id demonstrable 
that none but the interested could oppose them, 
Still the time had not arrived when reflection 
might conquer prejudice, or the mass of the 
people be persuaded that anathemas, unsupported 
by temporal authority, were but mere sounds; 
hence they submitted to the decision pronounced 
against his doctrines in 138? ; but thousands be-? 
came Wickliffites, and their tenets descended to 
their posterity, when ^hey had the term of hoU 
Jards, and underwent h^^^'fid cruelties^d perse* 
cutipps. 

In the same year, a royal inandate was sent 
p} the University pf OxfoPdli, to expel al) the pwH 
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kdytes of Wickliffe, aiid to seize the copies of 
his book called Trtahgus; this was repeated in 
13955 ^^d accompanied by an order to examine 
the work just mention^ ; which facts serve to 
fthew, that the opinions of Wickliffe were obsti* 
Dately.maintained as far as circumstances would 
permit ; indeed, a spirit of opposition which had 
been generated in the breasts of the rulers of 
£ngland manv years before against the intolerable 
encroachments of the see of Rome, began at the 
period now under notice to assume a more firm 
and manly appearance, and clearly demonstrated^ 
that many years could not elapse before the man- 
tiers an<} habits of the people would undergo a 
total change. 

In the reign of Henry IV. we find the disputes 
between the Court of England and that of Rome, 
relating to the government of the Church, far 
from promising a speedy or amicable termination : 
the former, relying upon the universal dread of its 
excommunications and censures, determined not 
to relax in its pretensions ; and the latter, begin- 
tiing to feel that the penalties of the Church were 
merely ideal, if temporal concurrence in them was 
withheld, resolved not to recede. 

A statute had been made in the time of Ed- 
ward III. intended to prevent applications to 
Borne for appointments to vacant benefices, which 
might interfere with the rights of the Crown, and 
the various Patrons of them, and to prohibit the 
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removal of causes from the British courts of hw 

« 

fo the ecclesiastical tribunals either here or on th^ 
x^ontinent. Had these restrictions been carried 
^nto effect in every instance, the power of the 
Pope must have expired; but this head of the 
(Christian church frequently contrived to counterr 
^ct the lavys in force, ]}y securing the reigning king 
to bis interest ; ^nd, having th^ v^hole body of 
the clergy with him, and the free use of their imr 
^ense riches, he vvas frequently enabled to escape 
jthe provisions pf 3uch acts of Parliament as the 
good sense of that body had contrived to arrest 
Jiis progjress to despotic sway. 

The Wiclclifijtes^ now termed Lollards, which 
word is supposed to be derived froni Loliumy or 
• Tares, alludiDg tq the light the Romanists viewed 
them in, in j^he field of religion, had not receded 
^ momenjt ffom |:he attack their enlightened 
teacher ha4 commenced ; and proved themselves 
a most formidable enemy, not pnly to the Pope, 
but the dignified clergy of their pwn country, 
who, foreseeing their fate, eagerly seized the adr 
yances of Henry IV* tp form a coalition with 
|;hem. Thus united, the Monarch and the Ec- 
clesiastics became top powerful for resistance in 
the House of Cominons, yvhiph reluctantly con- 
purred in aa act consigning all obstiiiate Lollards 
to the flames ; one of whom, named William 
Sautre, was the first that experienced the eflfects 
pf this diabolical statute, 

Tha 
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The Commons, deeply regretting the conse^ 
quences of their own proceedings, and actuated 
fyy a /sincere desire to emancipate the public from 
their oppression, thrice addressed the King to de-f 
prive the clergy of their temporalities, but with* 
put success; nor were-they more fortunate in their 
attejnpts to procure the repeal of the Act de 
Hosreticis comhurendis. So far indeed was the 
ravage Sovereign from relaxing in his Antichris- 
tian severity, that he issued an order, dated 
March 5, 1410, for burning John Badby as a 
heretic; and a few months after actually gave 
permission for a cardinal to obt^^n four English 
benefices from the Pope, in defiance of the law 
pf Edward III. and the repeated remonstrances 
of the Commons on the points already mentioned. 
Henry V., though he did honour to the nation 
by his courage and military talents, was by no 
means a fit man to succeed at the time he did* 
When a King is aware that every third person in 
his realm is attached to any particular set of opi« 
ixions, it is his duty not to destroy those persons, 
but to temporise with them. Far from adopting 
this principle of action, he permitted the Clergy 
in their first synod after his ascending the throne 
to devise means for extirpating the Lollards ; and 
as they knew the most effectual method to do 
so was to begin with their powerful patrons, 
they selected Sir John Oldcastle, then one of 
Henry's domestics, of whom they demanded per- 
mission 
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mission to deliver him to the secular power. 
This request the King denied; but agreed to 
argue the point with him^ which he did, and 
finding him inflexible^ he consigned him to his 
late. 

In the course of his examination. Sir John 
gave the archbishops, bishops, and others, such 
rattood and temperate answers as must have dis» 
armed any but furious and insatiable bigots ; su<3h> 
however, never were humanized, and as a final 
comment on his opinions, they declared him an 
obstinate heretic, excommunicate, and fit only 
for the flames, .in which he certainly would have 
perished, had he not effected his escape from the 
Tower, some suspect through the King's means ; 
ibr after this event the King received intelligence 
that Sir John had appeared in St. Giles's fields, 
London, at the head of 20,000 Lollards, where 
Ihe courageous Henry immediately advanced to 
meet him, but found.only eighty armed persons, 
thirty of whom were killed, and many of the re^ 
jpiainder made prisoners. This was a fair oppor^ 
tunity for advancing the views of the clergy ; and 
yet the lenity of the Sovereign rendered it abor*^ 
tive, except in the instance of Sir John Oldcastl^ 
who, having been apprehended while Henry was 
in France, suffered death suspended by a chain 
over a fierce fire. 

Dreadful and detestable as the fact appeared to 
the Lollards, the martyrdom of Oldcastle con^. 
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firmed them ia , their opposidcm^ and tfae^ ooo^ 
trived to iutroduce many persosts into the lower 
branch of the Legislature, who were ready upon 
any favourable occasion to promote their Tiews c 
such was that which offered when Heciry« wishing 
to carry on his war in France, summoned Pariia- 
ment to grant him supplies ; those he received im 
a way the clergy little suspected, through an ad« 
dress from the Commons once more inviting Hat 
Monarch to seiase their revenues. Aware of the 
delicacy of their situation, the prelates and abbots 
compounded for their possessions, by resigning no 
less than one hundred and ten alien priories into 
tile King's hands, which saved the remainder for 
the time. 

Little worthy of notice occurred in the sue** 
ceeding reigns; nor would Henry VIII. have 
complied with the wish of the numerous Pro*' 
testants in his dominions, had pot the gn^tifica^r 
tion of his own inordinate passions dematided the 
subversion of papal power within his territories. 
The public mind had been gradually eolightened 
by the discovery of printing ; but the title of the 
^Defender of the Faith given him by the sovereign 
Pontiff is a convincing proof, either that the i^^ 
trines of the Reformers had not produced convicir 
tion with him, or that he suppressed that convio 
tion whilis he thought it convenient tp act iQ 
concert with the Court of Rome. Finding thft 
views of the Pope in opposition to his 4>wn wisbes 


«s he proceeded in his career of unprincipled tjr- 
ranny, he formed the grand resolution of denying 
his supremacy ; and hence arose all the acts which 
constituted the subsequent partial reformation in 
matters of religion. 

Every sincerely good man, who lived at the time 
this event happened, must have deplored that the 
errors and abuses of the Roman church had not 
been corrected through mc«tives of piety and true 
Christian benevolence, rather than by those both 
reprehensible and atrocious. This circumstance 
renders it painful to relate the methods used to 
make persons recant oaths they had solemnly 
sworn, and the distresses that thousands endured, 
by the expulsion of monks and nuns from the 
•totally suppressed monasteries, without noticing 
the horrible cruelties of hanging and quartering 
numbers who refiised to acquiesce in commands 
intended to compel the commission of perjury. 
Were any evidence necessary on a subject so well 
understood as the present, I might remind the 
reader, that while this detestable King was hang- 
ing men for not acknowledging his supremacy, 
he was burning the bones, and robbing the shrine 
^f -I'homas Becket ; on the other hand, putting 
•the laws in force against heretics, and sending 
Lambert to the flames for erroneous opinions. 

. To complete the climax of this tyrant's crimes, 
$is far as relates to religion, I need only refer to 
the six aflrticles of a statute^ justly called a bloody- 
one. 


on^ which ordained hanging or burtiing for all 
those who denied the real presence in the Sacra-? 
xnent^ or maintained. the necessity for adminis* 
tering it in both kinds, or declared it lawful for 
priests to marry, or to break the vow of chastity^^ 
that private masses were of no service, and that 
auricular confession was not necessary for salva* 
tion. When we reflect how very prevalent the 
doctrines were which this statute opposed,' we 
may readily conjecture the numbers who fell vic- 
tims to its provisions. Restricted and persecuted 
as the Protestants had been, they must have sin- 
cerely rejoiced when death terminated the con- 
tradictory acts of Henry VIII., particularly as 
they had every thing to hope from the known 
sentiments of the Protector, and his infant 
charge, in their favour. The Romanists were^i 
justly alarmed at their situation, and had no 
other groUnd for opposing the will of the pre- 
vailing party, than pleading the bar of non-age 
with respect to the King, and the disability 6f a 
Regency to eflfect any change in religion : thes6 
were rejected by the government,, and a visitatioit 
of churches was immediately decreed for the ex- 
press purpose of abolishing any abuses found t<j 
exist in them. The only bishops who endea? 
voured to prevent the effects of this resolution 
were Bonner and Gardiner. The Princess Mary^ 
indeed, wrote to the Council in severe terms, but 
that body soon convinced her it was her duty to 
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tibsen^ and obey« The first Parliament of thiir 
resign evineed ite perfect compliance with the 
Tiews of the Protector and the yoting Monarch 
by repealing the laws against the Lolktpds^ that 
of the six articles, and confirming the supremacy 
of tlie latter; other acts were made which ad^ 
mitted the laity to the foil participation of the 
communion, gave the appointment of bishops 
to tl>e erowtt, restrained the jarisdktion of eccle- 
9iaatical courts ; a«id finally the various chantries 
w^re suppressed, and their revenue:^ seized. 

Hdfving stated these particulars, I shall beg leave 
to refer the reader for ftirther information to work* 
written expressly on the subject, merely observ- 
ing, that in, due time the Council confirmed the j 
form of prayer prepared by the Protestant clergy, 
• than which none can be more sublime and ex- 
oellent« Annexed is an engraving taken from a 
vignette in wood, affixed to the title of the com- 
mon prayer-book, published in 1549) representing 
the Ring in Council, debating on its merits, which 
has evidently been sketched by the hand of a per* 
feet master. In dismissing the reign of Edw. Vh 
if9e cannot avoid reflecting with pleasure, that not 
«fve« a Bonner sufl^d for religion ; at the same 
time we must lament, that Joan Butcher and ^ 
Dutchman perished in the flames for their ana- 
baptist c^nions, just then imported from Ger- 
many. The contrition and reluctance exhibited 
by the* King when signing the warrant for the 
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death of the former makes us regret his ydu^ at 
the moment, and convinces us bad be reached 
maturity of years bis advisers would have been 
disappointed. 

The death oi the virtuous and promising Ed^ 
i«ard at tbis critical period of the change m reh* 
gion naturally depressed the hopes of the Pro^ 
testants^ and elevated those €>f the Catholics. It 
18 said that Mary feithfolty promised to preserve 
the fcvm of worship, and not to oppose the doc* 
trines introduced in the reign of her brother ; but 
her acts immediately dissolved the visions of hap* 
piness caused by this declaration ; and those were 
commenced by her placing Stephen Gardiner in 
the see of Winchester, and constituting him Lord 
High Ch^wacellor, of whom it will be sufficient to 
say, he postponed his dinner-hour, to have the 
Satisfaction of knowing that Latimer and Ridley 
were consumed by the fire himself had kindled for 
them-. The next d<&eisive step of the Queen wM 
to displace the bishops of London and Durham, 
tBd to appoint Bonner and Tunstall to those sees. 
CNfi the- 13 th of September, Latimer and Cranmer 
were condemned; said on the 1st of October, 
I553^ she received the crown of the realm — the 
purity of which she immediately sullied, by pro- 
claiming a general pardon, with as many except 
tions in its provisions as completely answered \ifsf 
purposes against the Protestants^ 

Thua secured in the plenitude of power, %h€ 

even 
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even regeritfed the honest proceeding^ of' iielH 
judges in the courts of law ; and having been in-* 
formed that Sir James Hales had made a decision 
violating the supremacy of the pope, she caused 
him to b^ imprisoned in the King's Bench, the 
Compter, and the Fleet ; till, despairing of re^ 
lief, this unhappy man committed suicide. A 
synod was assembled by her command^ in the 
first year of her reign, which restored the Roman 
Catholic religion. On the 4th of February^ 
John Rodgers was burnt; and on the gth^ Hooper, 
bishop of Worcester. On the l6th of October, 
1554, Ridley and Latimer were burnt at Oxford i 
where they had been enticed, under a pretenco 
of arguing the absurd question of the real pre« 
sence in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

After her marriage with Philip of Spain, she 
ventured to introduce the pope's legate A latere 
into England; by which means his supremacy 
>vas at once established. Pole, who held thi* 
high office, lost no time in representing to par-^ 
liament the oiiences they had committed against 
the true church, by the several statutes made in 
favour of the new religion, requiring th^m to 
repeal all those acts immediately : the obsequious 
representatives of the nation obeyed the mandatcj 
declared their readinefss to recant their errors^ 
begged for pardon, and were finally absolved^ 
In March, 1555, Mary gave up her claim to the 
abbey lands seized \)y her f^sktber ; and thus, com- 
menced 
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inenced the restoration of monasteries, which 
were ia some, instances rebuilt ; but death t^rnii* 

m 

nated this difficdt portion of her plans^ before 
any considerable progress had been made. It is 
barely necessary to mention, that all the. married 
clergy were ejected from their beneficfe$> previous 
to the order for celebrating mass in every church 
throughout the kingdom* 

In concluding this sketch of the reign of tha 
worthless daughter of Hen. VIII. it may, be pro- 
per to add^ that five bishops^ twenty-one divines^ 
eight lay-gentlemen^ eighty-four, artificers, one 
hundred husbandmen, servants, and labourers^ 
twenty-six wives, twenty widows, nine young 
females, and two infents, lost their lives by fire, 
exclusive of a great number of persons who pe- 
rished in prisons. Fortunately, the princess Eli- 
zabeth, heiress of the crown (herself a firm Pro^ 
testant,) escaped the destructiqn inflicted on op- 
ponents of less consequence. Gardiner endea- 
voured, by every stratagem, to entangle the jputure 
queen ; but, aware of the penalty, she eluded his 
snares ; and all that he could efifect was her 
imprisonment. It has, however, been said, a 
warrant for her execution was procured from some 
of the council, which foiled through the '^Humanity 
of Bridges, lieutenant of the Tower ; who, la* 
menting her sad &te, applied to Mary, and re- 
ceived an assurance she knew nothing of the cir- 
cumstance, 
yoi • II. p Aubrey 
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= Aubrey related a superstitious dream, in his 
Misoetlanies, which will serve to prove hd^ very 
nearly suppressed the Protestant religion' was in 
the reign of Philip and Mary. At that period, 
there was only one congr^tion in London, 
which Consisted of about three hundred indivi- 
duals. A person, whose name is not mentioned, 
acted as deacon, and kept a list of their immeSr 
One of the number, strongly affected hy the situ- 
ation of himself and brethren, dreamt that Bt 
queen's messenger apprehended the deacon, and 
seized the list. This dream was repeated a se- 
cond time, th^ same night, which induced him 
to wait on the deacon, who rejected his dream 
as absurd and superstitious ; but, the dreamer per- 
sisting, he at length consented to deposit the list 
in other hands ; which was accomplished but a 
few hours before a messenger actually arrested 
him. 

" As the nation had become Roman Catholic 
through coercion, it may well be imagined the 
majority of the people joined band and hearts 
with the new governirierit in restoring the religion 
estal)lished in the reign of Edward Vl. As the 
acts of parliament passed in the time of Elizabeth 
all tended to one point, it is useless to enter into 
particulars relating to them ^ but it may not be 
umiss to give the sentiments of the author of 
^ Acta Regia**.on the frequent changes of r^lig*^*^ 
within a short period, compared to the import- 
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toce of the subject, ats perfectly coinciding with 
rtty own. " Which soever way we tum, we can- 
not avoid seeing what I have just now men- 
tioned, in some of the four reigns that 1 have' 
been treating, with regard to religion. The Pa-i 
pists and Protestants had equal reason to Com- 
plain of the too great power of th6 parliaments irf 
the reign of Edward VI. Hie Papists were the 
toly body that felt the inconveniences of it in the 
reign of Edward VL The Protestants had th^if 
tum in the reign of Mary ; and at last, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the Papists had reason to' 
wish that the members of parliament had a moi*e 
limited power. Really 'tis not very strangte to 
find the House of Commons altering their senti- 
ments and maxims, because in every new parlia- 
ment there are new members, the majority of 
whom' are commonly in the court interest. But 
what is most surprising is, to find the Upper 
House (which is not liable to such alterations in 
its members) subject to the same alteration in its 
maxims. In the four reigns last mentioned, we 
find, in tlie space of about thirty years, the same 
lords (except a very few who died in that inter- 
val) complying with four successive changes in 
religion, according to the pleasure of the Kings, 
the Queens, acnd the House of Commons. I will 
act venture to guess at the reason of such gross 
iticonstancy ; but it is certain, that all these alte- 
tsLtHont did not proceed from new light.** 
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The latitude given to the pablick^ by these 
repeated changes in the doctrines of religion and 
the forms of worship^ induced and invited spe- 
culative opinions, which were inculcated and 
preached by their supporters, in every part of. 
ihe kingdom : hence arose the various sects now 
established, and the animosities inseparable from 
the intercourse of their members. James I. i» 
said to have ascended the throne professing the 
forms and faith of the Church of England, but 
secretly entertaining sentiments more than fisivour- 
able to the religion of his mother^ Mary queen 
of Scots : his hatred to the Puritans was^ hovf" 
ever, undisguised, and rancorous. 

In effecting the great work of the , change in 
religion^ parliament contributed, by an act ex- 
pressive of their conviction that the pope was alike 
the enemy of God, the queen, and the realm.. 
This declaration, made in the 23d of Elizabeth^ 
was succeeded by another in the 2dth, repeating 
it, and asserting his restless practices to suppi'ess 
the Christian faith. In her 35th year, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Commons declared 
the Queen the true and principal support of all 
just and religious causes against usurpers, and 
this island a sanctuary for oppressed Protestants, 
as well as a bulwark against foreign tyranny ; ta 
which they added an expression of their feeling 
a just sense of the spiritual benefit of the true re- 
ligion of God planted among them^t and possessed' 
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by the nation. These were supported bjrinany 
other acts, collaterally promoting the Protestant 
doctrines. James I, whatever might have been 
his secret inclination, found himself bound to 
declare, in 1603, that he could not permit the 
restitution of the old faith, without betraying 
himself and his conscience, England and Scot* 
land, and the liberties of the j^cople — who, it 
will hereafter be seen, were as fully determined 
to carry their point as the government. 

The state of the public mind was by no means 
calm at any period of his reign, which may be 
collected from various theological works. The 
following quotation, from " Horae Subseciva, 
1620," is a case in point. Treating of detraction, 
the author observes : ** In the next place, it will 
not be amiss, by way of example, to shew that 
by this means the worst causes do always set 
themselves off, in disgrace of the better ; which 
rule will never fail. One instance I will give. 
The Separatists, or Sanctified, as they terpi 
themselves, what doctrine have they more fre» 
quen^, what point more urged, than for the 
propagation (as they say) of the holy cause? 
First, with the Pharisee, to magniiy themselves^ 
and their own opinions ; then, with terms unfit 
to be heard, talk of ecclesiastical functions, cere*- 
mony, and government, with that disdain and 
reproach, that they graft into their followers 
such an opinion against them, that they think 
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all of a contrary opinion children of perdition^ in 
the state of damnation, sons of Belial, unsancti- 
fied^ lewd, profane, and ungodly persons/' 

It would be to me a most unprofitable and dis* 
agreeable pursuit to examine into the grouncU 
and causes of the dissensions existing at that time^ 
as it vfould be ungenerous not to admit that all 
parties thought themselves in the right, though 
their conduct did not always prove that they were 
so, Mrs. Hutchinson, in her memoirs of her 
husband^ explains the extent to which laymen 
then carried their theological enquiries. He had 
just married tiie lady vyhp wrote his, life; an^, 
jhaving a;ttained this object, he con^menced '^ tihe 
st]Lidy of .'School divinity. Havings therefore, got- 
]te^ into \h% house with him an excellent scholar 
^H;tl)^t kipd of learryng, he for two years made 
jt th^ A^ole eipployjn^nl^ of his time. The gen- 
t;l^,oaftn .t|iat a«si^tpc| hipi^ -he converted to a right 
belief] w t^at gf;eat point of pfede/stinatipn; he 
having l^n. before pf the Arminiaix judgement, 
tiillo u.pw tli^ seripi^s e>^aj;nination of both pri^* 
iciple^, ,aQd comparing therp with tl^e Scriptures, 
Mr. Hutchinson convinced him of, thie truthj, 
t^^Od. gre^y. so well instructed in this principle ths^ 
i)e w^9. ^hle tg maiv\t^p it against pny, ^lan. At 
4i^at tiQ)©; tbw great doctrj^^ grew myph out of 
fasbion ^.i.t;b *he prelates^ , b^ut was generally . em* 
bcaced<.by:^l;rQligipup and holy p^rsonp; ijx the 
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This extract demonstrates^ fh&t Mr. Hutehih' 
son was but one of Vtry tn^Tiy inst*ncfes in which 
all the fierce passidns of the huMati soul mig|hft 
be ^iit in force by ^rgumentrf on ^ixkfs of reli^ 
gious belief. '^ He was able to ihiintatn his owii 
opinions against any man.^ So we're others ; and, 
not finding all men complying, some zealous peo^ 
pie thought theihselves authorised to' compel theii' 
opponents intd acquiescence: Thus Mrs. Hut^ 
chinson ptbceeds to say, that th^ Supporters of 
the Chirrbh of EngUnd called all persons Puri- 
tans '^ vl^ho discountenanced the abominations d 
those day^,'* and *^ shewed favour t6 iany godly, 
honest person. In short, all that cifossed thct 
views of the needy courtiers, the proud encrdach*^ 
ing priests, the thievish projectors, the tewd nobi-; 
lify and gehtry; whoever wai zealous for God'i 

glory or worship, could riot endure blasphemoutf 

• 

oaths, ribbald conversation, profane scofls, Sal>[ 
bath breach, derision of the word of Clod, and 
theUke; whoever coultiendure^ a-sfermori, mo^ 
dest habit .or conversation, or any tiling good— ^ 
aill these were Puritans.** 

Such was the language produced by reMgiou§ 
ilispute^. Can it be wbndered thdt the oppoditi^ 
parties* detested each other, and became deter- 
aiined enemies, in the reign of Charles h ? 

Without presuming to enter ititb an eitiimina- 
tidn of the merits of the pbtntsJ at i«sue between 
the members of the ertablisli^ church and th^ 
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regular and systematic opposers of it, who were 
governed by a spirit of genuine piety, and ar- 
gued without vehenience, it may be permitted to 
state the opinion of contemporaries on those who 
used the latitude of the times to accomplish pur* 
poses decidedly temporal, under the disguise of 
superior sajictity and holiness. Mrs. Hutchmson 
has a philippic against them ; and I shall give an 
extract from. Proteus Redivivus, to the same pur- 
port. " He," says the author, " that c^xi per- 
suade the people, that from an old sinner he is 
become ^ mw many may, under that disguise, 
cheat with greater liberty; and, by tlie saint's 
practice, prove it is lawful for him, as well as 
other saints, to cheat the wicked. You, niay know 
this. sort of cattle by these marks: tlipir words 
^nd th^ir works do seldom agree. They are in- 
^itdy conceited and opinionated of their own 
perfections^ and condemn all others. A lie in 
their own lOr .a brother's mouth, is truer than 
truth itself; in another . man's. They suspect and 
conclude all men to be wicked but themselves. 
They begin all their mischiefs in the name of the 
l^rd ; and what is unjust in another man's case, 
is most just in theirs. They will believe none, 
bpt the confiding men of their own party. 

" In ^ word; the world is their stage, and they 
stct thq ;deyil!s part thereon, in the shape of an 
jinggl of light — ^a part that has been acting ever 
fiincptjiei^orld begun, and will not be finished 
« - .. to 
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t6 the world'd end. They are a people generally 
subtle, frugal, and wary in their dealing; by 
which, and their large pretensions to a punctual 
honesty, they have engrossed a great part of th^ 
nation's trade ; and, since that equivocation is as 
common to them as oaths and curses to a losing 
gamester, he that deals with them has. need of 
more eyes thap poets bestow on Argus ; for they 
outwit a Genoese for subtlety, and an Amster^ 
dam Jew may sejrve as their apprentice, and by 
their crafty trading can teach him how to make 
his best advantage. For self is the centre whero* 
unto the lines of all their actions tend ; and, libi 
an hedge-hog, wrapped up in his <)wn warm 
down, turiis out bristles to all the world bcr 
sides.'* .' '[ 

^^ These arc a parcel of fellow^, who beat more 
on the cushion than the teiCt, and make the puU 
pit groan more than the hearers. Thus otherwise 
expressed: 

•* Sans compliment, the precious man begins. 
The suflTring pulpit groans for IsraePs sins ; 
Sins which in number many though they be. 
And crying ones, are yet less loud than he. 
Half melted, but more out of breath, he cries. 
Not knowing what to say, he wipes his eyes." 

Owen Feltham, eslq. the author of Resolves, 
Pivine, Mora], and Political (the eiglith edition 
of which was publisTied in l66l), speitks of the 
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Pbritasis in these terms^ which were equally cal-^ 
culated to reprove and compliment tb^m : ^' I 
find/ he observes, ^^ many that are called Pari* 
tanS) yet few or none that will own the name i 
trfaereof the reason is this — that it is^ for th^ 
moat {wrt, held a name of infamy ; and is so new^ 
thai ift bath scarcely yet obtained a deBriition : 
Bor id k an appellation derived from one man^si 
sttincy whose teviets we may find dige^^d into at 
volume ; whereby u^e do moch err ift the appli- 
catioQ* It imports a kind of excellency above 
miother^ which man (being conscious of his own 
jbail beadifigs) is ashamed to assnme to himself: 
so that, I believe, there ire men which tuoidd be 
JPuritans^ but indeed not any that ate. • 0n6 wift 
have him — one that lives religiously, ancl will 
not level it in a short excess. Another, hiin that 
•qparatds- from our divine assemfbliesv Ahoth^r; 
hkm that will not sweav. Absolutely^ to defiiid 
him, is a work, I think, of difficulty; ' Some t 
know that rejoice in the nanu^ ; but mf% they 
be such as ha&t tmderstand it; 

*^ Methinks,*' he concludes^ " th$ reading of 
Ecclesiastes should make a Puritan updress* his 
brain, and lay off all those &natic toys that 
gingle about his understanding. For my.ovm 
part, / think the world hath not better men 
than sofl]^ that suffer under thatname; • nor with* 
jsdl,! more scelisti^e viUaines. For^ when (they 
are opce elated with that pride, they so iontemit 
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oth^i^^ that they iafringe the laws of all hamtt^ 
society/ 

Another author, whose labours for the benefit 
of the comn^unity were nearly contemporary^ 
with the abov^, give9 a further insight into th^ 
niantier and doctrines of preachers then prevail* 
itig. The worthy Robert Burton attributes qxub^ 
cause of melancholy to the denunciations of tba 
pti^it, founded on: the misapplication and misn 
conception of the fpUpwing and similar passagen 
of Scripture : " Many are called^ few are chosen."^ 
^^ Work out your salvation with fear and tremh« 
ling/' ^^ That night two shall be in a bed, one 
iQceiYed, the other left," ** Strait is the way tha^ 
leads to. Heaven, and few there be that ent^i; 
therein." *^ Whom he hath pred^stina^ted; ha 
hath chosen,." " He will have mercy on whom 
he will have wercy."— " These, and. the like 
plac^ terrify tlie souls of many : election,, pre- 
destination, reprobation, preposterously conceived^^ 
offend divers, with a deal of foolish presumptioUj^ 
curiosity, needless speculation, contemplation^ 
solicitnde, wherein, they trouble and puazle theohi 
selvi^s about those questions of grace, free will^ 
perseverance, God's secrets i they will know mon^ 
than is revealed by God in his word ; human ca* 
pacity, or ignorance, can apprehend.'* 

The Catholics of the Koman chui^ch he charges 
most justly with inventing terrors, and at .th< 
same time lashes ^^ our indiscreet pastors ;" many 
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6f whom were not far in the rear, '^ whilst in 
their ordinary sermons they speak so much of 
election, predestination, reprobation ab (etemo, 
subtraction of grace, praeterition, voluntarj^ per- 
mission, &c. ; by what signs and tokens they shall 
diiscern and try themselves, whether they bfe God'i 
true children elect, an sint reprobri, prcedestU 
nctti. See. with such scrupulous points ; they still 
aggravate sin, thunder out God's judgements with- 
out respect, intempestively rail at> and pronounce 
them damned in all auditories, for giving sp much 
to sport$ and honest recreations, making every 
small fault and thing indifferent an irriemissiWe 
oflfence ; they so rent, tear, and wounil tn^n^i 
consciences that they are almost mad, and at 
their wit's ends.'* • 

Feltham very forcibly illustrates the mode of 
preaching in this reign, and during the Interreg- 
num : the manner, according to that author, was 
extremely defective, and the art of embfellishment 
totally neglected. He was surprised that men 
could preach so Kttle, and so long -*- so Icwig a 
time, and so little matter; and he could not 
imagine why so exalted a personage as Divinity 
should be presented to the people in tiie " sordid 
rags of the tongue.** He loved not, nor could the 
man of judgement admire, those " cart-rope'*, 
speeches, stretched beyond the scope of memory. 
It was the practice to complain of drowsiness at 
a sermon ; but-a play, of double the length, still 
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excited interest and curiosity. *^ If we saw Divi* 
nity acted/' he continues^ ^* the gesture and vari- 
ety would as much invigilate. The stage feeds 
both the ear and the eye; and, through the 
latter sense, the soul drinks deeper draughts. 
The critick adds, ^^ A kemVd oration will cost 
both sweaty and the rubbing of the brain ; and 
kemb'd Iwish it, not frizzled nor curled. He 
admires the valour of some men, tliat before 
their studies dare ascend the pulpit, and do there 
take more pains than th^y have done in their 
library. But having done this, I wonder not 
that they there spend sometimes three Jwurs but 
to weary the people into sleep : and this makes 
some %\xc\\ fugitive divines, that, like cowards, 
they run away from their text.*' 

I have been assured, by a Divine of undoubted 
veracity, that he has seen large books of notes ia 
short liand, written during these dozing sermons ; 
serving the double purpose of keeping the writer 
awake, and preserving accidental observations, of 
sup*erior excellence, which Have descended to the 
present possessors from contemporaries of the 
above preachers. 

Several ministers are thus described, by a ffietid 
of Mr. Ralph Robinson's, in his elegiac strains 
npdn that gentleman's death* The lines are to 
be found in Clark's Lives. 

'^ God's gifts are various : some for learning call. 

As Anakims, great Scholars, and thaf s all ; 
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Jfo Prcacliers,TOtne in preaching quick, deep, full. 
Lively, and piercing ; in prayer cool, flat, dull. 
Soine have the keys o^ knowledge, some the keys 
Of hearts and Heaven too ; with great skill and 

ease 
.They open all : these are men, men of God, 
As erst Eliah, or Moses with his rod. 
Such was our Robinson, a man of skill. 
To open God^s whole counsel, and his will. 
He open'd hearts by preaching, and by prayer 
He opened Heaven ; there gained he first God*» 

ear, 
H» favour next, then heart, his presence now ; 
Ciloiy from grace, grace doth from prayer flow. 
Moses grows faint, when Hur and Aaron fail'd 
Hiro on both hands, then Amelech prevaiFd. 
London grows faint, since two Junes have pulPd 
;.. down 

Two praying pillars, chief jewels in her crown. 
Whittaker's gone, and Robinson gone ; how. 
How are the mighty fall'n, and we brought low ! 
The one Elijah wks, Elisha th* other. 
He a grave father was, this a dear brother. 
Two Marys * widows left, Barnsby the last 
Year's J>ine remembers, Woolnoth June now 

past. 
Biit Barnsby hath a- Whittaker again. 
Another Robinson may Woolnoth gain." 

• ■ . . • 

'^ Mary Magdalen^ Bern)ondse^ 3 Mary Woolnoth. 
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Now I am upon this subject, it rhay not be 
improper to give a few further illustrations of the 
havock made upon the s^ses by a miscondeptioti 
of the ScriptiirieSj in supposing them rather so 
many engines of terror than persuasires dii^cted 
to the vicious ; as I believe myself tolerably safe 
in saying, all the denunciations they contain are 
Slimed solely at the incorrigibly wicked, I shall 
make no comments on the preceding quotations ; 
neither do I wish to be understood to offer the 
following for any other purpose than to illustrate 
the manners and prejudices of the metropolis, 
under this head. Thomas Peacock, B. D. called 
himself " a damnable wretch,'* declaring he had 
often eaten like a beast ; and that, in his visita^ 
tion, he saw before his " face those dishes of 
meat wherewith he clogged his stomach.** Dur* 
fng the fit of despondency which had prompted 
the above expressions, he said he could not put 
his trust in God ** more than a horse/ or desired 
more to believe " than a horse-shoe." He be- 
came reconciled principally through the exertions 
of Dr. Aiery and Mr. Dod, beseeching the Di- 
vinity that he might taste ** one dram ** of hiy 
grace. The strange publication whence these 
sentences were extracted appeared in I&469 and 
was called— "The last Conflicts and Death of 
Mr. Thomas Peacock." 

^ Richard Rt>thwell, that bold divine, that 
often encountered the devil with a courage eatnn 
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wdinary/* as Mr. Turner expresses it, was yet 
strangely ^^ bufieted and handled by him/' 
tempting him strongly to blaspheme. Mr. Ti-* 
mothy Rogers underwent many of the pangs 
previously mentioned; and, at the same time, he 
forcibly exposes the mischievous tendency of 
dreading the Author of all things as a tyrant, 
inexorable and implacable. " I dare not (says 
the mourning person) look up to heaven, for there 
I see how great a God I have against me ; I dare 
not look into his word> for there I see all his 
threats, as so many barbed arrows, to strike me 
to the heart { I dare not look into the grave, be- 
cause thence I am like to have a doleful resur^ 
rection.** 

That these fancies originated from the inces- 
^nt reading of the Scriptures, at all times and 
on all occasions, will appear from the circum- 
stance, that they found their way into the House 
of Commons ; where one member, particularly^ 
was in the constant habit of consulting them 
npon every political question, as we are informed 
by Turner, in his " Remarkable Providences.*' 
Nathaniel, the brother of the celebrated Cotton 
Mather, was daily '^ digging in the sacred mines/* 
John Machin was so wedded to them, that he 
fell into a habit of recording his last thoughts 
on sleeping, and on the first moment of hi^ 
wakings and usually they were some "precious 
Spripture'* or other. He did constantly, in a 
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tnm*mng, pitch upon some verse, which he would 
endeavour to diffuse into his heart, ever unwilling 
to leave it, till he had sucked some virtue from it. 
He was *^ chewing'* by meditation the ligth 
Psalm, at the time of his sickness, daily ^* squeez- 
ing" the virtue of one verse thereof into his soul, 
as appears by his diary. Do not, for your lives 
(says the Rev. Mr. Bufgess, in his sermon, in the 
last morning exercise), ever^ neglect reading the 
Scriptures ; take some portion of God's word, as 
daily as you eat of his bread. Tis very honour- 
ably that I do remember a poor soul, who some- 
times burned the thatch of her house, to read her 
Bible by the light of it." 

Latimer made the best possible use of the New 
Testament, when he sent it to Henry VIH. for 
a New Year's gift, accompanied by this inscrip- 
tion : '^ Marriage is honourable among all men, 
and the bed undeiiled; but whoremongers and 
adulterers God will judge." The quotation was 
appropriate, and more pointed than a sermon of 
an hundred pages could have been ; and the rea- 
son is obvious — a man of sense and discrimination 
made the selection. 

Unfortunately, not one-tenth of the readers pf 
the Old and New Testaments are sensible of their 
precise situation: they resemble the person, 
slightly indisposed, who looks for remedies in 
Buchan's Family Medicine — confused, he feels 
^11 his 8)rmptoms correspond ivith tho^ in the 
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tiook ; and he preserlbes^ till he kills himself. -He 
thttt has first attained a correct ihode of think- 
ing, 'may read the Scriptui^s with incrediUe ad- 
vantage to his future life; but the beautifai 
imagery of the East, and the peculiar situation 
of those to whom they were primarily addressed, 
mu^t be well understood, to prevent the errors 
we have just cited. We cantnot suppose that the 
persons whose despair is quoted, had committed 
crimes commensurate with their exclamations-^ 
quite the reverse. 

The extreme length of sermons was most re- 
-miiifkable at thi^ period : how the voice or the 
mind were brought to bear such etertion, is inex- 
\plicable to a modern auditor ; but the strong en- 
• thusiasdi i>f the times affords a solution, as both 
«the preadher and the hearer thouglit a full ejec- 
tion 6( the faculties constantly necessary to attain 
'perfection in religion. *^ A Perfeet Jouitid. of 
the Daily Proceedings and Transactions in that 
memomble Parlisfment, begun at Westminster, 
November 3, 1640," tables me to give an aw- 
ithentic i'Uustrdtion of this trait of the agte. 

*^ November, 17th day. Tuesday was the fast 
^2^i 'which was kept pioiisly and devoutly. ;Dr- 
rBurgess and Master Marshall preached before the 
House of Commons, at ieast swen hours betwixt 
them, upon Jerem. 1. 5. and 2 Chri>n. ii« j. 
•Before' the Lords of the Upper House ]»each^ 
the bishop of Carlisle, i|pon Hosea ix. 7: and 
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bishop Morton. As the second service was in 
reading at the communion* tahle, a psalm was 
stmg, which put by the ^'service ; and which was, 
and is much marvelled at by men of moderate 
spirits. The bishop of Lincoln was brought into 
the abbey by six lords, and did read service before 
the Lords." 

The bill for suppressing Prelacy, the inevitable 
consequence of the disputes and doctrines already 
noticed, was debated in the Pariiament with great 
warmth, on Friday, June 11, 1641 ; the arguments 
commenced at seven o'clock in the morning, and 
continued till night, which, at that season of the 
year, must have been till near eleven. At length, 
the preamble of the bill was voted to th^ follow- 
ing purport: "That the government of the 
church of England, by Archbishops, Bishops, 
iheir Chancellors, and Commissaries, Deans, 
Archdeacons, and others their ecclesiastical oflB- 
cers, have been found by long experience to be a 
great impediment to tlie perfect Reformation and 
growth of Religion, and very prejudicial to the 
civil government of the kingdom." On this occa- 
tiion, the authority of that most antient parchment 
MS copy of the Bible remaining in his Majesty's 
library at St. James's, being all written in great 
capital Greek letters, was vouched and asserted 
by SirSimonds lyEwes, in a speech delivered by 
him in the morning, by which it infeUibly ap- 
peareth, that the styling of Timothy the first 
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Bishop of Ephesus^ and Titus the first Bishop of 
Crete^ are but the bold and spurious additions of 
some Eastern bishop or monk to the postscripts 
of those epistles of St. Paul^ at least 500 years 
after Christ The postscripts of the said epistles 
in that antient MS.^ agreeing in the main with 
the Syriac Testament, are only thus : The first to 
Timothy, written from Laodicea; the second to- 
Timothy, written from Laodicea ; to Titus, writ- 
ten from Nicopolis. This rare MS. was sent to 
his Majesty that now is, by Cyrillus, then Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, in which the first letter stands 
A. for crgoTT], and the second letter B. ieuli^T^.^' 
Such was the general tendency of the arguments 
in favour of the measure which it is not neces- 
sary to examine, as the fact of the abolition is 
all that is required in a work of this nature. Un- 
der these circumstances, and to explain subse- 
quent occurrences, it may not be improper to 
give the speech of William Thomas, on which 
every class of readers will please to comment for 
themselves *. 

" I have heretofore delivered the reasons that 
induced me to yield my several votes touching 
the corruption and unsoundness of the present 
Episcopacy and church government ; so far their 
unlawfulness of their intermeddlin&r in secular 
afiairs, and using civil power ;. as also the harnv 

* Perfect Jouraall, 164L 
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and noxiousness of their sitting, as members in 
the Lord's House, and Judges in that most 
honourable and highCourt: — Now, I crave leave 
to do the like in shewing the reasons of my vote 
concerning Deans, and their office : I say, that 
my opinion then was, and now is, that as the 
office is unnecessary, themselves useless, so the 
subsistence of the one, and continuance of the 
other, needless ; nay, rather as I will declare, most 
hurtfull; therefore may be easily spared; nay, 
rather ought to be abolished: my reasons are 
these, that the office of Deans doth neither tend 
or conduce, as some have alledged, to the honour 
of God, the propagation of piety, the advance- 
ment of learning or benefit of the common weal ; 
but ^ contrhy that they occasion the dishonour 
and disservice of God, the hindrance, if not de- 
struction, of piety, the suppression and discou- 
ragement of learning and learned men, aind the 
detriment and prejudice of church and common 
weal ; this, I conceive, I shall make most appa- 
rent, if time and your patience will permit. But 
first, I humbly crave leave, and I think it will 
not be impertinent, to declare what Deans were 
originally in their first birth ; secondly, what in 
their increase and further growth; and lastly; 
their present condition, being at their full, and, 
as I think, at their final period. 

** As to their original, it is not to be denied 
but tbemselvts and office are of great antiquils^, 
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St. Augustine declaring both ; but I do not say 
that it is an antient office in the church, but what 
officers Deans ' thea were, be pleased to hear 
from St. Augustine's own delivery in his book De 
movihus Ecclesice CathoUcas ; if that book, as 
also 'that of Mpnackorum be his, which Erasmus 
and others have doubted. ^ The monks/ saith he, 
f for their more retiredoess and better contem- 
plation, appointed officers, which they called 
Decanos ; the office of them, and why th^ were 
so called, he delivereth in these words, as near as 
I can remember: (Here this gentleman quoted 
the passage.) Here we see the office of Deans 
in St. Augustine's time, antiquity sufficient, but 
not antiquity for being officers of the church ; 
therefore they do not rightly plead antiquity as 
to the point now controverted, the question being 
whether the office, as now it is exercised, foe the 
lame that it was then ; sure they shall find it not 
only different^ but in a manner quite contrary ; 
they are deceived that ui^^ it, but they are to 
know, that this judicious house is able to discern 
ftnd disthigaish aicoianterfeit face.of antiq^i^ from 
the true, and in vain . do they (with the gib) 
labour to deceive us^ with old sacks, old shoes^ old 
garments, old boots, fi^d old bread that is^ dry 
txA mouldy ; therefore tPfOO purpose, and causes 
less, do they charge us to c^fi^ct novelty, aoid to 
toff^r to ttike away church governors and govern? 
jMeolu Wb^t th^se meft^ I niesu^ Deans, were 
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6riginally, we see.^ how they came to be Pi^sby- 
ters, and of the Ministers^ and for what cause^ I 
hall hereafter declare ; but we may not think this 
charging of us.,. a» innovators stran^, when as 
Christ himself bad his doctrine censured as new: 
^ What doctrine is this ?* saith the Jews ;- Mark, i; 
1 7. We are not then to expect that we shaH escape 
the Kfce censure of innovating. The servant iii 
tiot above his lord, nor the disciple above his 
master ; and indeed so St. Paul found it, for the 

' • • • 

Grecians n\ade the same demand to him — * May 
we,' say they, ^ know what this new doctrine is 
whereof thou speakest ?' Acts, xvii. But let us 
liherare ammas nostras; conscientice satisjucie^ 
mus, nihil in famixm labdremus, consent iamus in 
ko quod convenify non in eo qiiod traditum. 

*^ But to return where I left, granting the name 
and office, we find them to be only caterers or 
stewards^ to provide ^ food and raiment for the 
^monks ; whose garments, as they were not costly, 
iSo was not their fere dainty^ being but bread and 
water, as witnesseth St. Jerome, Athanasius, The- 
odoret, and others. And Surius in the life of 
JPachonius, written 1200 years since, testifieth 
the same. To have the like employment now 1 
neither deny nor envy them. Well now, let uk 
see how they increased in authority, and came td 
be accounted officers of great dignity; then thus, 
when for. the austerity of their lives, and opi-^ 
nion of thek si^nctity, |)rimces and others did 
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bestow lands and revenues upon the monks^ then 
their preposits, the Deans^ did partake of their 
honours and possessions^ .and then began the 
corruption and poisoning of them. Tunc vene^ 
rum infunditum in D^can, religio peperit divU 
Has et Jilia devoravit matrem. Answerable 
whereto is that of St. Jerome, In vitas Pairum : 
since holy phurch increased in possessions, it de^ 
creased in virtues ; the like hath St. Bernard and 
many other. Thus we see that the spring. that 
was clear in the barren mountains, descending 
down to the richer vallies, becomes thick and 
muddy, and at last is swallowed by the brinish 
ocean ; salsum per dukes imbibit JEqtior aquas. 
But to deliver it in the words of an honourable 
author c . ' Time,* saith he, ' is most truly com- 
pared to a stream that conveyeth down fresh and 
pure water into the .salt sea of corruption, which 
eoyironeth all human actions, and therefore if a 
man shall not l^y his industry, virtue, and policy, 
Msfit were w^th the Qftr, row against the stream and 
inclination of time, fill institutions and ordinances, 
be they never so pure, will corrupt f^d degene-r 
rate ; which w^ shall sfte verified i^ I>eaii|s and 
their officers. For^ now being endowed with grea^ 
i>ossessions, it was ordained they should be phosei^ 
out of the Presbytery to that place ; Ne sit Z>e- 
eanurn nisi Presbyter, as I find in St. Bernard. 
Well, did they rest in this state and cpndition ? 
•No, they must be Civil Magistrates^ Chancellors 
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or Keepers of the Seal, Lord Treasurers^ Prtvy 
Counsellors ; or what have they not of lay offices^ 
digfuties, and titles } I will not trouble you with 
enumeration o£ particular Deans, I will only cite 
one, though, if the time permitted, I might cite 
twenty*one ; and that is a Dean of PauFs, about 
anno 1 197, who was made Lord Treasurer^ .who^ 
carrying that office, quickly hoarded up a great 
treasure ; at last, falling into a deadly disease past 
recovery, he was exhorted by the Bishops and 
great men to receive the Sacrament of Christ's 
body and blood, which he trembling at refused to 
do ; whereupon the King admonished and com** 
wanded him to do it ; he promised him thereupon 
-tp dp it the nei^t day. Being admonished to 
make his wiH, he commanded all to avoid the 
room but one scribe, who, beginning to write his 
will in the accustop^ied forms, ' In the name of the 
Father, of the • Son,' &c. The Dean perceiving it, 
comn)axided him in a rage to blot it out, and these 
words on]^ to be written ; ^ I bequeath all my 
goods to my lord the King, my body to the 
grave, and my soul to the devils ;' which being 
uttered, he gave up the ghost. The King here* 
upon commanded his carcass to be carried into a 
cart, and drowned in the river. Good G — , what 
a change is this ! from being bumble servants to 
poor monks, to become proud prelates, peers to 
princes. Quantum mutati uh illis^ nunc Cigni 
j^ui modo Corvi ; they now forsake their templa 
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mtnmuL, and only.nlbwed and make ehoioe of 
iiempla honoris et templa fortunm. They then 
took fare for tke poor monastery^ but now poorly 
eaore Ibctbe^ minis tiy^ atnd to speak nd less truth 
than plainly^ they do either just nothings or^ 
whtt^ i^ worse, nothing ^at is just. But* not to 
temm thfiii' £auther^ let w examine wh^t their 
present office isj which ws find so hoiioi^iMi and 
dignified. . ^ 

^ in the donstitutions of Henry VIII. and Edr 
ivand VL thu$ I read^ (the speaker then ! repeated 
tibe wIk^ chapter suited to his observations^) be^ 
caufe he would deal fiiirly. Afterwards^ in th0 
ninth chapter, I read preaching to be part ef their 
duty ; Conddnem kabeat Decaniss in ecclesia 
^athediiftdi singulis diehus dominicis. Thus their 
office is declared to be these particulars fetlowing : 
To rule and order the church, and to look to the 
repairs and for the decoration thereof, as^ is also 
elsewhere enjoined ; to preserve discipline and 
hify rites ; to be adjuments or assistants to th« 
bishops in cathedrals, as be the Archdeacona 
abroad ; part of which assistance is, as seemeth, 
to preach for them ; but the Bishops will eilcuse 
them that service as too painful^ nay, forbid it, at 
too dangerous. But, though they wiU not busy 
themselves in preaching, yet have they leisure to 
he inventive and operative in poor beggarly toy$ 
and trifles^ which neither bring honour to Ge4l 
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lier good to the church and people. Their preach^ 
ing and godly life jdid antiently win the peopie^s 
hearts to love God, and them as his ministers^ 
whom they received as angels of God, ambasaa* 
dors from Heaven. Humility, piety, and in- 
dustry, laid the foundation of all those magnifi^ 
cent structures, dignities, titles, places, revenues^ 
and privileges, wherewith the churchmen were 
antiently endowed; what hath, or is likely to 
waste and demolish them, is easy to conjecture t 
King James hath delivered it in these words : 
f The natural sickness that hath ever troubled 
$md been the decay of all churches since the b^ 
ginning of the world, hath been pride, ambition^ 
and avarice; and these infirmities wrought the 
overthrow of the popish church in this country 
and divers others ; but the reformation of religion 
in Scotland was extraordinarily wrought by God, 
though many things, were inordinately done by 
0iich as blindly were doing the work of God/ 
Thus fiir that wise and religious prince. 

^^ But, lest I should forget a principal part of 
the office, church nnisic^. it shall have here the 
first place; the rather for that as I read the .first 
coming in tibereof was te usher Antichrist ; fiar 
I do find in my reading that A. D. 666 ^ the year 
that was designed or computed for the coming of 
Antichrist, Vitalian, Bishop of Rome, bKM:^ht 
into the church singing of service, and the use of 
Wffmt,. ke*, at we read in Flat. Baleus and 

others^ 
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others^ in the life of Vitalian ; who, therefore, 
was called. the Musical Pope; although at that 
time there was greater occasion; the Lomhards 
having entered and wasted Italy, and therefore 
fasting and praying had been more proper than 
music and melodious singing. Hereupon, saith 
some authors, ignorance arose among the people, 
lulled as it were asleep by the confused noises of 
many voices. This carried colour of advancing 
devotion, although it was no better, as the case 
then stood, than the altar erected to the unknown 
God. Hereby the key of knowledge was hid. 
When the common people understood not what 
was sung, and the heat of zeal was exhausted in 
men of understanding, whose ears were tickled 
but hearts not touched, whilst^ as St Augustine 
complaineth of himself, so much were more 
moved by the sweetness of the ^ong, than by th<e 
sense of the matter which was sung unto them^ 
working their bane, like the deadly touch of the 
aspis, in a .tickling delight, or as the soft touch 
of the hyena, which doth infatuate and lull asleep, 
and then devoureth; if service in the Latin or 
unknown tongue, whereof the simple people un* 
flerstood somewhat, was justly censured, certainly 
this manner of singing psalms and service, where- 
of the most learned can understand nothing, is to 
be condemned. I dislike not singings though by 
music of organs and other instruments,* but that I 
wish that which is sung may be understood ; 4)i4 
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as. Justinian the Emperor commanded all bishops 
and priests^ to jcelebrate prayer with a loud and 
clear voice^ non tacito modoy that the mind* of 
the hearers might be stirred up with more devo- 
tion to express the praises of God, so wish I that 
service and psalms may be so read and sung, that 
they may be understood, and so edify the mind 
as well as please the ear. Now am I to declare^ 
that this office doth neither tend to the honour of 
God, the propagation of piety, the advancement 
of learning, or. benefit of the common weal; but 
to the contrary, as I have declared, rather to 'the 
dishonour." 

The tendency of the speech of Mr. Thomas, 
and the approbation of its arguments, will ap- 
pear in the declaration of the Commons in Farlia- 
meQt, made Sept. 9th, 1641, in these words: 
** Whereas divers innovations in or about the 
worship of God have been lately practised in this 
kingdom, by enjoining some things and prohi- 
biting others, without warrant of law, to the great 
grievance and discontent of his Majesty's subjects^ 
Por the suppressing of such innovations, and for 
preservation of the public peace, it is this day 
ordered by the Commons in Parliament assem- 
bled, that the church-wardens of every parish 
church and chapel respectively^ do forthwith re* 
move the communion-table from the East end of 
the church, chapel, or chancel, into some other 
convenient place ; and that they take away the 
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rails, end level the chancels, as heretofbfe ihey 
"were, before the late innovations ; that all cruci- 
fe*8^ sqandalouB pictures of any one or more per- 
isons of the Trinity, and all images of the Virgin 
Mary, shall be taken away and abolished, and 
that all tapers, candlesticks, and basins, be re- 
moved from the communion-table. 

^^ That all corporal bowing at the name Jbsus, 
fyr towards the East end of the chitrch, chapel, 
•or chancel, or towards the communion-table, be 
lienceforth forebom. 

^^ That the orders aforesaid be observed in all 
the several cathedral churches of this kingdom^ 
-and all the collegiate churches or chapels in the 
two Universities, or any other part of the king- 
dom, and in the Temple church, and the chapels 
-of the other Inns of Court, by the Deans of the 
fiaid cathedral churches, by the Vice-Qiancdlor 
of the said Universities, and by the heads and 
governors cf the several colleges and halls afore- 
said, and by the benchers and readers in the saiU 
Inns of Court respectively. 

" That the Lord's day shall be dwfVy observed, 
and sanctified : all dancing, or other sports, either 
"before or after divine service, be forborn and re- 
strained ; and that the preaching of God's word 
be permitted in the afternoon in the several 
churches and chapels of this kingdom, and tliit 
ministers and preachers be encouraged thereunto."' 

The Lords did not agree' to this declaration, 

and 


piul. ol'd!eTed^>tfaat dtviae : service ^olild be per* 
formed as by previous laws established^ which 
order had been made originally Jomiatry 16, 1640, 
and tvas renewed upon this occasion. Almost 
immediately after the si;bversion of the antient 
ibrm of worship, we #nd the OBSilin^ paragraph 
tn the Mercurius Atlicus : ^^ News also came this 
day, thait ^xpon Sunday last the soldiers who have 
the guard of Lambetb'^iouse (of late converted 
into a ipri!son), at the instigation of Doctor Lay»- 
tbn, the head jailoF, aaid his zealous wife, brake 
into the church in tinie of divme service wit^ 
their muskdts <^barged and other weapons, wherfe 
4heiy to«e the Common-*Prayer Book in pieces^ 
^Ned the surplus off the minister's back, not 
.witbottt dan^r to 'his person ; Layton scoffing 
-die ^bod people at their prayers, saying, ^ Make 
tm end 0f your pottage,* the red coats following 
liim tip 40 the oommunion-table, with their to- 
in^co-pipes la their mouths, and committing 
-mso^ sndh iumspeakable outrages, to the grea^ 
affrightment of the people there smsembled, who 
^GHibtless had )paiticipated of the mischief aha, if 
/the watermen 'had not come to their rescue. Ndr 
*was thik insolendy composed but with the xleatjh 
kjS ttvo ineti, iVho were mostlbarbarously murdered 
'ahd the hurt of mlny; ;Layton hiteseif edcaping 
irery narrowly, who >vas very likiely to have been 
4cilkd by. one of 'the watermen, had inot the vio* 
lelMe of the' blow been bovhe off by a stander by, 
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and by that accident the wretch ceserved to i 
more exemplary punishment/ 

Another paragraph, inserted in the «ame publi- 
cation, June 13, relates a circumstance so detest'- 
able in its nature, and disgraceful to the perpe" 
trators, that I am willing to hope it was not 
founded in fact ; of that we have no opportunity 
of judging ; but if we reject every thing we find 
in old periodical papers, because partisans on 
either side refuse their assent to that which bears 
against them, there is an end to all research. ^^ It 
was advertised from London that, upon Thursday 
last, a party of horse was sent out of the city, who, 
in their return, marched the streets in great pomp 
and triumph ; first, four in buff coats ; next, four 
in surplices, with the book of Common-Prayer in 
their hands, singing in derision thereof, and tear- 
ing it leaf by leaf, and putting every leaf to their 
posteriors, with great scorn and laughter, to the 
^ceeding just offence of all honest men : which 
I should not hastily believe^ if they had not oerti^ 
fied it who saw it done/* 

Such is said to have been the conduct of the 
Reformers of Religion. We will next turn to 
the opposite side of the question,- and permit 
Anti-Aulicus to give his account of the state of 
the established church, that I may not incur ihz 
charge of partiality on a subject far beyond our 
-personal knowledge. *' The Parliament, says 
Anti-Aiilicus^ (though his insolence be pleased to 
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Mil tiiem hy ahothef nftttt^) li^^e f«ilbf teed thif 
dergy and chuircbeB/* h^ sjys^ ^ by persecuting 
the oney and defitcing the other.**' Methinks> 
^inct be hath ao gcx^d information ff 6m London'^ 
he eonnbt bat knoMr^ that the petseccrtidn of the 
ministers he speaks ti, ifefe some for eoiotimdil* 
dnifiketifie^s^ Iddsenesai of life, adultery, yea, h— ^> 
aoihlf Ibr sediliiousf and rebellious provdcatlotis dt 
the peopte against those they have chbsen ; s^nief 
because they preaciied popery and s\l!|^etstitioil 
intd the* flexible people^s hearts j and others, be- 
cauMf^ they preath not at all, but, receiving the 
pfofits) tiegledt^ the duties foi^ which they were 
dkMfedii ad if they h^d beem bord only to eat^ 
drink, «aid play. If to punish such erimes, s6' 
gently too, as only by a removal of the-dilitt- 
quaita^ aitid takinjg frotn- theih the opportunity of 
doing more 'mischief, be tt> pei^secute ; thieves and 
tnutderers, by the sfewtte rttte, atte not jtistly pu^ 
tiish^ bat perseieuted :f the assizes and seMtetit^ 
of Aer law may ds well be callAd' perseditibn. 

^^ Anid liien for his defaciitg of churches ; thj* 
if, in our English, theii' fkmous organs atPauFs 
(ai he rtvetehtly ealls them) ; are* taken down^ 
their aMkri, cvafeifti^e^, iM devout candlesticks, 
ate rembi^eA llie' chilUfthes in fengtand in Ed-*- 
ward Vlth^s time werfe just so dfefiyced whfein th^' 
Were e*krf«!ft^m*' the trump^ iThieil^ 

auperstilioas pitttiit^] g(^s 5?«^ind6#^^ attdall otfi<£x^ 
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!Be[$emt>Iances of and ap^roacbei to Popery^ are ex^ 
pelled our chuf ch ; the pompous oateidk worship, 
pleasing only to the inconsiderate sort o£ loen, and 
such as lived by it^ is fliscountenanied^ and all 
other gayish ceremonies^ which, the Apostles' 
neither had nor gave command for.*' 

I shall conclude this rough outline of the stat0 
of religious affairs previous to the Restoration by 
an extract from the Kingdom's Weekly Post of* 
Dec. 28^ 1^3 j and witli a second from .to author 
well known to the public he addressed ; at the 
sanfie time congratulating myself on th^ escape I 
have accomplish^ from entering into any dis- 
quisition oti particular opinions^ or even men? 
tioning those which distingu;ish one »^ ftoxa 
another. 

*^ Monday^ Dec. ^5.— This being Christinas 
day, as it is called, was a day of grand difference 
in the judgment of some ; and in the city of JLonr 
cbn some opened their shops, but to stop mutiiiy- 
ing they were shut up again; yet do veiy few^ 
understand what the difference is, that is now 
embraced in the judgments, of those who desire 
the rdbrmation fi^om P(^ish innovation ; but to 
give such farther satisfaction. h^i^n, it is the opi-* 
nion of those, that it is a day wherein it is very 
fit for the people of God to congregate, in the 
church to hear the word of God preaQhed> but not 
acholiday, pr suc}i a day as is of abi^olute necessity . 
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t6 be kept holy ; it is a day wherein it is. xjfO sia 
^31* a man to follow his calling in; and wq must 
not by a popish innovation adore the day." 

Thomas Reeve, ]6. t). is an example of the. 
peculiar bias bf the aera we haVe just dismissed. 
This gentleman, in his *^ God*s plea for Nineveh,", 
gives several instances of th^ immediate efficacy 
of prayer^ which the ifeaddr will accept in his own .' 
Words. " The Lady Capell of Oxsted lay speech- 
less a long time, and by fervent prayer was re- 
stored to speech, and died in a most ravishing ^ 
manner. Mr. Gale in St. John's street, dis-- 
tracted and despairing, by prayer recovered his 
senses, and died calmly, peaceably, and chris-* 
tianly. A gentleman in Bishop's court, in Gray's , 
Inn lane, visited and assaulted by the devil, by 
prayer, within the space of three days>. was deli- 
vered from that obsession. Mr. Barnes, in F oun- 
tain alley, in Holborn, having, for half a year 
almost, starch (sometimes hot, sometimes cold) 
rained through his tiled house into his kitchen? 
and nothing seen in the upper rooms or plancfi • 
ers, but only in the lower rooms^ and. that divers 
tiflaes under pots and other vessels^ wl^ere it was 
impossible in mail's apprehension that any thing 
should come, for the outsides were untouched, 
which caused an high affrightment in the house- 
holders, that he and hi^ family were ready to leave 
tiie house; yet hy prayer, in a short time, this 
•trange and unheard-of accident ceased." 

F2 The 


The same pious divine^ though . decidedly; 
tinctui'ed by the prevailing mode of preaching, 
describes the state of the publick mind ifi a 
very forcible manner- " Here,** he observes, 
'* are many strange opinions amongst us ; men 
have left the living spring, and sipped at the', 
bfoken' cisterns ; they , have cast away the tried^ 
gold/ and filled their purses with nothing but 
alchemy ; they have forsaken the chaste spoufee, 
arid gone to bed with cohcu\>ines ; they a^e full 
of nothing but fictitious doctrines, and com- 
xnentitioiis ; ' every quack salver can h^e sell his 
balsams, and every merchant of conceptioh3 hath.' 
verit for his sophisticated wares. These petty 
chapmen do swarm up and down. in th^ streets:, 
this epidemical disease hath dispersed itself: far 
anq nigh in the.xiatibp.. According to the num- 
her of thy cities are the number of thy cods ; * 
every: corporation hath a^new brotherhood of be- 
lievers, every pulpit new coin coming just but of 
the' mint, every secret meeting a secret rule of 
faith,' and a separate form of worship. 

/* Oh> wjia^t variety of saviours Jiave we! Every ' 
mah'is. Jbr his particular redeemer, his distinct 
messepger of the coveira^t. Here is Christ, and ' '. 
there is Christ. No^y,. who shall calm this trott- ,'' 
bled* sea, raise up these ruins, new-;joint these 
dislocated bones, reduce these mutineers ? Theine \ 
is nafhihg but * qne thing (which I despair ever 
almost to 'bebold^,^ namely^' a free general con- ^ 
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ference to effect this. Did not our Saviour thus 
confute the Pharisees, the Apostles^ xhe 'Gentiles, 
the Fatheris'ot the Church, the Marcionites, 
Manichees, . Arians, MaceiipniaQS, Nestpriaus, 
Eutychiaris, MonotheUtes, Pelagians, an4 all the 
• oahgerous heresies of thejr times ? Yes, humour 
sieduced 'them, and argument reclaiqieq thfem^** 

An old print of the interior of a ptace of wor* 
ship, engraved during the interregnum^, whic^ I 
have seen, represents the congregation covered, 
part of the people wearing high-crowned aarrow- 
brimmed hats, and others black caps, 'iliis is 
Bufficient authority that such was tl\e practice of 
the tinies without further proof. ' Aft^er the Re- 
storation, external reverence was once* more paid 
lo the Divinity; and the clergy, in some* in* 
filances at least, determined to enforce the ,Cauons, 
which is confirmed by a trial that took place in 
Feb. 1680*1-. A minister observed a person, sit- 
ting during the sermon with his hat op, and sent 
*he sexton to take it off; he then preferred a com- 
plaint against jthe offender for disturbing him 
during the time he was preaching; the magis* 
trate, iacquiescing in the spirit of the statute ex- 
pressly applying to ihe i>ase, committed the man 
to prison, who brought an action against the ma- 
gistrate, and the Jury gave him ^*50 damages, 
^Jeclaring that the minister rather disturbed the 
gentleman. 

At length th^ last grand change took place, by 
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the restoration of mons^rchy and Hie estfiblisbed 
churcK; which was foU9we4 by the general ex- 
pulsion of all ministers ^ho would not conforpi 
to the renewed order of church discipline, We 

^ fee| . happy ir^ redacting that no lives were r?- 
qiiired. as. the price of tenacity in opinion; 

'though iV is . iinpo^sible not to la9ient^ that so 
many valuable ipen were lost to the commupity^ 
in the aggregate^ by the Bartholoipew Act* 

I shall now mention a few of the measures 
taken by the party in power to inaint^in the' 
ascendancy of the present form of church go- 
vernment. ' In 1666, the king decreed the ba- 
nishment pf all Roman Catholic priests and Je- 
suits^ and expressed his deterininatipn to put the 
laws in force against recusants. The tin^ limited 
for thje departure of the former wa^s fixed for the 
lOth of December: an exceptionjj however, was 
made for the foreign priests of the queen motiier 
and qiieen consort. In the succeeding year^ he 
forbade all bjs subjects from hearing mass at the 
chapels of his family, and those pf the ambas- 
sadors. In March, 1667, the London Gazette 
stated, that his Majesty, (jpmplying with the ad- 
dress of the Commons in parliament assembled, 
resolved in council, " That a proclamation be 
issued, for enforcing the law against Coiiventides, 
and for preventing the unlawful assemblies of 
Papists iand Non-conformists ; and upon informa- 
tion thptt divers persons, in several parts of thii 
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'reahn, abusing the cTemency wHich hath beeu 
used towards persons hot conforming to the 
worship and government established in the Church 
of England (even whilst it was under considera* 
tion to find out a way for the better union of his 
Protestant subjects), have of late frequently and 
openly, in great numbers, and to the great disr 
turbance of the peace, held unlawfiU Af ^mblies 
and Conventicles :** he announces his intention 
of requiring all his civil oflScers to enforce the 
statutes provided in this case. 

The year I669 was remarkable for an order te 
the above purpose, with the addition that the 
magistrates were to proceed against the preacher, 
according to an act of the 17th Charles II. for 
restraining Non-conformists from inhabiting in 
<rQrporations, 

The following notice,, published in the Lony 
don Gazette, June 13, 1670, will afford an op- 
portunity of judging to what extent suppression 
had been carried at that time. ^^ We are com- 
manded hereby to give notice, that the places 
under named, of late made use of for Conventi- 
cles and uoliawfal Assemblies, are now, by his 
Majesty^s particular command in council, ap- 
pointed to be used every Lord's Day for cele- 
brating divine worship, and preaching the word 
of God, by approved Orthodox Ministers, thereto, 
to be appointed by the Right Reverend Father, 
in God the Lord Bishop of London ; to begin 

on 


on the nf$xt Lord*« daip'^ and so t<) continuie eacl) 

Lord's day, ifbr the benefit of the inhabitants of 

tjie parishes near ||(\|pini|ig^ respectively, when^ 

the parjs)^ churches hay^ been cpnsufned by the 
are. ■ ■■' • ^' ^ '••'. '' ••' \ ' 

*^ In Pisher-s-fblly, in Biahppsgate-street — » 
ponvenienj: pjape, with two galleries, pew^ an4 
seats, 

*^ In H^nd-illey, in Bishopsgate-stjreet-»-Ta large 
room, purposely built for a meeting-house, with 
three galleries, thirty latge pews, c^nd many 
benches and fqrms, '\x\qwjf^ by t:he name of Vin-! 
cent's congregation, 

^ In St. Michael's-lane— a large room, with twc^ 
galleries, and thirty^mne forms. 

*^ In Mugwell-street-r-Mr. Dpolittle's ineeting-r 
house, built of bricl^, with three galleries, full of 
large pews; and thirtyTeight large p6ws below, 
with locks arid keys to tljem, besidfss benches 
and f5i^ms. 

*^The CocJcpiiy in Jewin^treet — a meeting? 
house of pne Gripnes, many pews, for^fis, an4 
benches. 

f ^ In Blackfriars— Mr. Worotfs meeting-house \ 
four rooms, opening into one another, with latr 
tice partitions ; each room conveniently fitte4 
with benches and forms. 

^f In Salisbury-court — ^ four rooms, opening 
into one another, in the possession of John Foule, 

a schoolmaster. 

■ •.....■ s 'f • ' • 


i9|KeuiQg.int9 oae anotber^ w^th seventeete pew^ 
aad divers b^chj^^ iu t^e jpe^se^slopi/of Mrs. 

pother proc}9ix|9^ioB for the ban'ishiMiit ii 
priests a{ip^aned.in.l93|i; and in l$73; all Poptah 
][leeusaats^ a^d Jjiosi^, reputed, lucb^ were forbM 
$o eQter the palace or park of St . Jataes, or the 
precincts, of Whitehall. * . 

A proclamatioip to tlv^ followiilg puipirt apt 
peafed iii 1678. . The k^qgi declared he had re^^ 
ceived .infor.£qation, .that th^ PapiM^s of JUondoa 
were in the habit. of. openly 9nd.cQt)sten% ^ 
lending the Queen's , chftpel^ and the bouse* of 
the different am)3a;;$a(|prs^ to hei^r.. :)^$s ; that 
the latter suffered ]Ei;^gli8h, Irish, : wdd Scotcll 
priests^ to officiate at . that sp^ps of worship.; 
and that sermons , w^r? . preached tjwire, and at 
the <^apels of th5eii:.respe9t^v5B: nations, in the 
English language. AU the«e ^c*t$ being positively 
forbid by the statute^ qf the cquj^rjf, he; resolved 
they should be s^ictly complied with in future 9 
fpr this purpose, he commanded^ that n6 otheiJ 
than the Queen's own and allowed servants should 
^ttend ^er cliapel^ . Careful not toj intade the pri- 
vileges, of the ,^v.9yi| at his court,. jhi§ did not fto- 
bid any perspi) to enter <their niafi^ions; but he 

ordained ^hat.niess^g^ of dM ithambei!, or 
<^lj^f.p.flSjcerj^ (jUijly ;appointed, ^tiwli be slatioaied 

»?^ iiffi F^H?;?;i^c^5a:1P 1b9 resideiicos in ques- 
tion^ 
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.tion^: v^eK they were to observe those wlio en- 
tered ihem ; and, upon their return, they were 
to lapprehend such as were supposed to be British 
' subjects^ and convey them to the next justice of 
'4:hef peace for examination and punishnient. This 
proclamation is concluded by a very spfrited ex^ 
planation of the King's resolution not to violate 
the rights of ambassadors, and his determinatioil 
not to sufier them to act in opposition to the 
government of the country. The archbishop of 
Canterbury^ the bishop of London, and the se- 
cretaries of state, were charged with the exe- 
eution of the above provisions. 

Another mandate,, to enforce the statute of 
137th Elizabeth, appeared in the next mouthy 
trbich required the return of all young persons 
from foreign Roman Catholic seminaries, pro- 
mising pardon to those who immediately complied. 
' A third, dated Feb. 6, I678, complained that 
the various proclamations issued on this subject 
tiere n6t enforced by many magistrates ; who 
vrereJo^dered to be removed by the lord chancel- 
lor, and more faithful officers of justice appointed* 
in their plaices. 

On the 6th -of May, 1^79,' a proclamation was 
published, declaring, that, in defiance of several 
acts of parliament, afnd of the proclkmations pre- 
viously ismied, numbers of real and reputed Pa- 
pists remained in London ; who were commanded 
to le^ve thecity; :ahdall-j)laces witHifl'H^ii ffilleV 

of 
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of it, i<x six months ; and. in order liiat no enr 
(ion should take e&ct^ the King.iievoked all li-- 
cences granted by members of. the privy council^ 
at the same time requiring the civil officers of the 
districts within that compass to enquire for and 
discover . all o^enders against this ordinance. 
^^ Provided^ |that nothing herein contained shull 
be construed to extend to any perspn or persons 
ivho, being formerly of the Popish religion^ have 
fully conformed to the Protestant religion^ in such 
manner as is by law appointed; nor^ from the 
time of their respective conformity, to such as 
shall h^re^fter in. like manner conform them^ 
selves/* r ' 

llbi$i and similar ^^lcA;)^ of severity caused the • 
Rom^;CathQlic^ to ent^r into schemes of diabo* 
lical revenge. . Discoveries yirere,. or were afiected 
tpb^jmadeof plans to set the city. on fire; and 
the Papists were accused of causing nine-tenths 
of the conflagrations which occurred- in London : 
in one case, a positive charge was preferred 
against Morrice Gifford (a priest] and others — ^for 
the apprehei^^ion dT whom the king issued a 
proplamatiou, offering a reward and hi^ patdon^ 
under certain conditions, usual on such occasions^ 

The House of Coipo(iCNpis having addressed th€^ 
king, stating. tiiey had received strong 'pr<K>f8 of 
the existence of a plot to deprive him,. of his 
thrpne and life,; rendei^Sj.it eyery w|y probable^ 
that the x,^i^% ^, e?.€i<?ii1;ioflf >ip the r^ign^of 

Charles 


Cfeatfes If . were ttimvoidable, knd actuaHy Se- 

• * ■ 

UfareA to us the blessings of a Protestant ^o^efri- 
•kwcftt, tinitecl wilh the la*t grknd efF6rt of the na^ 
tH^n in the expulsion of his successok 
'* As a farther ilhisti^tidn of the extent tb 
•iWFhich th6 systbm bf suppression wfas carried, 1 
shall tefef the reid^i- tor the ensuing advertise* 
itocnt, . published Mardi % i6Sl^2. ^ At the 
«hop 6f John ^elliti^er, in Clifforavinn-l^ne, iti 
J^leet^streety are to be Had blank warrants to chief 
constables^ to give notice i6 the churchwardens, 
overseers of the poor, and petty cotistables, that 
they appear, at such time and place thferrftt'to 
be named, before the justices, and bring aH je- 
ftutts and seminary priests, who ^hatl come or be 
^thin their precincts, and the persons who shatl 
willingly receive them into their houses ; amj 
all Papists, ahd other persons, who wilfully ab-» 
sent themselves from their respective parish 
churches,: And that they 'shair enable themselves 
to prove the same against them, before the said 
justices, upon the bath of two witnesses. Blank 
warrants to the churchwardens, to levy 13 rf. ^ 
Sunday upon the persons theitein to be named^ 
who shall not repair to some churfch, chapel, or 
6ther usual place, appointed fot- comrtion prayer, 
id hear divine service, but shall forbear to h^r 
^ stole, without dny rea^bnable excuse ' to the 
contrary .; BTaiik warhiiits to ' the constables, 
keaAor^ughs, *tything-*men, dhurchrvardens, and 
•*'^ overseers 
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overseeTfi of the poor^ to levy 51^. : dpieee, upm 
the person therein to be namedi convicted ff^ 
being present at unlawful conve^ticl^). uader Co- 
lour or pretence of exercising religion in anothieir 
insinner d^an ficcording to the littirgy ^(|d prmrticfl^ 
of th^ church of Engl^pd. 

Much disordt^ and riot attended the exertions 
of th^; police in this pursuit^ whjch^ oceationed 
the suoceediqg or^er : " By th^ Mayor ^ to. the 
Alderman of the ivard of -7-- — * ; Whereas,: th^ 
last Ifiprd's day, there \eere gne^t tumults in ^vBmi 
placcig within ttie city, on occasion of putting die 
laws in execution, against o^nventides tnd unlaw^. 
ful meetings^ for tjlie> pr^Yention therefore of tb(r: 
likc^ for the futun?^ these aye, ,by advice of my 
brethren the Alderijrjei^, in his. Majesty^s nan|i9> > 
to require you, tbaf you immediately call beforf> . 
you all the consta»bji^ within yojiriyard, andadr. 
monisH and strictly, enjoin them, that bereaiMi^ , 
on the Lord's day, they be constantly rea^ imdi 
at hand to k^^p the.p^ace, and suppress all (tu- 
mults ai^ disorder's (if ^y hereafter happen t^* 
arise) on;iuch occasipn^^d to perform thf d^^« 
incumbent upon them by act of Farliftment.;- fc^. 
every default wh9rein> each constablie i^ b|y ibfiti 
tenor of the said:act to incur the pen^y of ^^Sv, 
and to the end th? .said constal^l^. may be^th^^ 
more.mindftil of , their duty in this pprjkiflMlM'^ jwfj 
aif jto deUver totcvery.of ^exn Gmeo^ tbetO^pitt) 
herev^ith sent ypu, and, hereof, b^.jv^y ^nfdl^! 
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» you tencter the city's peace. Given this 20th 
day of Jutie; ifiSs^' 

These very active and coercive measures were 
still pursued at the close of the year, to entirely 
suppress the reli^ous assemblies of Dissenters 
from the established church. As the conventi- 
cles of those* were not expressly noticed in some 
official mandate issued not long before, it was 
conceived such ivere not to be interfered with. 
This mistake being rectified, the Lord Mayor 
liad it in cotitemplation to visit them with an 
strtned force; but he received ah intimation from 
the King, that he would govern by the civil power 
aloiie. In conseqilence, constables and magistrates 
were employed to enter meetings, disperse\the 
congregations, and to take the names of persons 
present, in order to their being prosecuted foi* 
thlB penalties of ^.20 for the 6Wner of the house, 
^.20 for the preacher, and 5^. each foi: indivi- 
duals thus leaving their parish churches. 

In the following January, the magistrates of 
Hicks's Hair published a notice, founded on an 
order of Council^ calling Upon them for the sup- 
pression of conventicles, declaring their having 
granted warrants to each parish officer, com- 
manding them by Siame, to enquire where they 
were situated, and to take the name and residence 
of all' who frequented theni ; which lists tliey were 
to^'tetaim with such particulars and dates as would 
enable the Jusfices to pursue the* parties ipil^nding 
to'^^onviction. 

In 
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In addition to these proceedings^ it is said in 
the Loyal Protestant, that six persons, inhabitants 
of St, Martin's, Ludgate, were excommunicated 
for absenting themselves from church ; and the 
statement is confirmed by the office records of 
Middlesex in other case^. 

At the General Quarter Sessions, held atHicksV 
kall, Oct 14, ifiSl, the Magistrates of Middlesex 
resolved • to put in execution the act of 1 7th 
Charles IL which enacts, that all those who 
preached in eonventii^Ies or meetings^ contrary 
to the statutes of the rellm, shall not come \vithin '. 
five miles of a corporation ; that no person 'shall 
teach in any school under the penalty of *^*|0, 
unless he attended the established church ; and t 
that of the 20th year of the same reign, which ' 

• 

ordains, that if any person above sixteto years - 
of age attended a religious assembly in a house 
where more than five others, exclusive of the- 
household, were present, except the rites were 
according to the est&iblished church, any person 
preaching there should forfeit a certain sum. * 
This was in consequence of information received, - 
that many houses had then lately been erected, 
where Papists, seminaiy priests, and Jesuits, at* ' 
tracted great numbers of people, and that schools < 
were opened in direct defiance of the acts recited ; ' 
they therefore declared, that all who held licences 
for keeping houses of entertainment, who did rK)t ' 
regularly attend their parish church, or presumed - 
, to 
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to enter Any meeting or. ofw^ticle, should he' 
deprived of iimv licence** ! The cbufchwardeB^ 
i;i^ere also infonned^ that the mbney .dhifAhjxied^ 
to the poor who did , not regukrly receive the" 
Sacrament a^t Ihe usual pl^riod^, ^ould not be 
allowed in passing their, accounts j a€ the saxnef 
time the Matgistrate^ deelawd their intention of 
appointing persons to ptoiecute o$3iidet^^ ol 
addressing his Majesty to provide a Test Attf^nd 
of suppressing those seditious dub9 ftiquently; 
hak} at public houses. Tbe.Mimster^idf dvery; 
parish witt^n the eountjf 'were nd^uested.to mad 
these resoljilion^ to tbeifi c^ngr^ation*- / « • 

"Ijlie Gtand Jury of thd hundred of Osaulsloni 
presented jseverfil Prebby terians and Quakers in 
CV^tober iGBlf for attendiidg their respeotn^'tnert^' 
ii^^y who were boiled over ^ith gObd.steurity tor 
disGon^nXiie their practice oil this head^ Asid the! 
Lof4 Mayor decreed^ that 4I> penson ivhatevet 
should fre<]^ei^ public houses o& Sunday^ under 
thepena%:of 5s. ^ch.pelfstiny to be recotored 
from the: bfKiikFdyW^tb tiaf^ exception oC cboks 
only* ' -. • 

In tliesame' montli^ mtesure^ of eqfb^I irigoor' 
were taken by the Privy .Council e^inp6$ed of ^ 
Prfnee Ilfip^9 the ArchbislK^ of Canterbury^, 
theFLcfrd Privy S^};, tbie.Eark of BMh iatid Craven^ 
Viao^ntf Fl^u^^onbergi the Bisho]^ of liOAdon, an<t^ 
Seofetety Jenkiiis> whicb will be explained by 
tifapHi?* ^wivoi^ep; ^^ Wh0rea» tber« wa& thb day 

presented 


|)resented at liie Boanl> a lY^t of the %anfes of se- 
teral tradesmen who ai^ Papists^ residing in the 
parishes of St. Martin's in the Adds, St. Giles in 
the fields^ St, Paul's^ Covent Garden, and places 
a(yacent> contrary tp thfe lavrs of this kingdom*, 
and his Majesty's prodamation for re*enforcing 
of the saitoe : It was thereupScyn Ordered by their 
Lordships, that the said list be forthwith ^setit 16 
his Majesty's Justice trftherlPfeftd^ fci* thdS county 
of Middleseicy and the city anS lib^i^iSs of West- 
minster, who at this pt^ent Siessioris of Pei(^ 
are to poceed agiinst th€f said popish trdci^esmen 
accik^ng to law, and toi g4Vi& tHef B^ard an ac- 
eotmt cf What the^ ihkll do th^renpoii;" Tfift 
was succeeded by a sfedbrid cflrder, requiring frbiti 
the iVfagistl-ates 4n accbuAt of their prbc^ditigs^, 
and a further list of delinquents. - ' ^ 

I shall conclodb vny dkcficH of &xe abot^rk at- 
tempts to suppress thfe Vatious dissenting aisSm- 
blies, by giving a dopy o( thtf warrttht hsed ofi 
these occasions^ and a lii^t of sonie of the m^etbag^ 
visited and disturbed by their authority in July 
168^. '' To all Constables, and all other his 
Majesty's officers of the peace, within the said 
city, whom this msry concern. Whereas I arii 
infonned by John Hilton, gentleman, that oti 
the nclt Lord's day, being the 2d day of this 
instant July, tiiere will be held an unlawful cott- 
venticle or itieeting m Cheqiier Inn by Db\tgat*, 
in the city of London, under colour and^ pfetentefe 
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of religion, in other maimer than according to the 
liturgy and practice of the church of England, 
contrary to an act of Parliament made in the 22d 
year of his Majesty's reign that now is, entituled, 
* An act to prevent and suppress seditious con* 
vendcles :* These are, therefore, in his Majesty's 
name, strictly to charge and command you, and 
every one of you, to repair to the said place, 
taking with you such force and assistance for the 
better e::[^ecation of the act as you shall think fit ; 
^nd if you shall find any such conventicle or un- 
lawful meeting, as aforesaid, that then you enter 
the same with jrour assistance ; and in case of the 
door being shut^ after refusal or denial to enter^ 
you break open and enter the same,' and appre- 
{lend and take into your custody the persons 
with the preacher th^re unlawfully assembled, to 
the intent they ipay be proceeded against accord* 
ing to law, as is directed in the aforesaid act ; 
and for so doing this shall be your warrantl 
Hereof fail not at your p^ri|. Given under my 
hand and seal, this first day of July, A. D. l68:2» 

"George Waterman." 
, The Conventicle Courant, the first number of 
which was published July 14^ gave a particular 
account of the disagreeable proceedings which 
occurred in consequence of the above ^nd similar 
warrants. It relates, that on Saturday, June 30, 
Mr, John Hilton applied for^ and obtained them 
in this manner. 

To 
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Sir James Smithy 


Sir Henry Tube, 


*At the Bull and Mouthy 
Embroiderers hall^ 
Lorrimers hali^ 
Turners hall, 
.Cordwainers hall ; 

^In Petty France, 
BellinWalbrook, 
< St. Martinis la. Thames st. 
In acourt, Gracechurch st. 
In Devonshire hoase ; 

{Mugwell street, 
PauTs allfey. 
Plasterers hall. 
Glovers hall ; 

rFreeman> court, 

b\r Jonath. Raymond,< Kemp's Cofiee-housq, 

Little Winchester street, 
.Founders hall; 

{"Jewen street. 
Wine Office court. 
Goldsmiths court. 
High hall, 
Bartholomew dose ; 


Sir Robert Jeffreys, 


Sir Thomas Orby and fi-f^^f' 
JusticeBall, forWest- < Si ""^ '^ 

minster. I ^^SP» , 

rarriQgdM. 
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Tremen- 


• Tremendous as this array of authority appeared, 
its operations were rendered al^ortive by very sim- 
ple means ; in many cases, the con^t^bl^^ ajQ^ted 
to doubt the authenticity of th^ .yir^yrn^QtB, wd 
while examining into that circumstance, the time 
elapsed for executing them; in others, mobs 
assembled, apd denounced vengeance dgj^tin^t in- 
formers. Ijence in a very few instances indeed 
were thp: p^fties iyppligated disturbed; and in 
these there seemed to be so much to condemn, 
and so ^ttjle to applaud, that all interference with 
.the Q|issei)($r$ ijisen^ibly ceas^; wh^h, thank 
Heaven, has never be^n renewed, except by per- 
sons wliose lives have paid the forfeit of their in- 
tolerance. 

The Toleration Act' his, I hope, coucl^dfd si|l 
contentions , on this subject — the most improper 
of all others for Christians to contend upon. As 
a contrast to tht persecuting spirit evinced by 
government with resi)ect to the doctrines of the 
inhabit^ts,pf this iqland,' it may not be amiss to 
relate the reception foreign Protestants met with 
from the sanje power. ; , 

The Erendi government, pursuing the most ri- 
gorous and unjustifiable nieasures against the Pro- 
testants of that tingdomcjn 1681, numbers came 
to England, many of whom were greatly embar- 
rassed in their citcumstances. The King imme- 
diately consulted the Privy Council at Hampton 
Court on the subject, when it was resolved that 

they 
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they should receive" itistalit relief; an3 the charge 
of pfdcuring rfietn siitiscriptions was confided to 
thfe-Bfshdp of tbtidon, who,* it appears, executed 
Kis office tb the utmost' of his ability within^ his 
di6cesel A* brief was also issued for a collection 
throughout the kingdom ; to which was added a 
letter from the King to the Lord Mayor, recom- 
mending the situation of those distressed strangers 
to the benevolence of the citizens of London, 

The (jfazette of Se^V 12, l68r, contains a pro-' 
clamatidn from the Ring, wherein he declared he 
beld'hims^lf bound in conscience to receive and 
support" all ftotestkhts' lihder the above circum- 
stanced ; atid granted those already here his letters 
of denization without any chatge^ besides the free 
exercise of their different professions, with such ' 
privileges as were consistent with the laws of the 
country^ The^lng'pfomised, in another part of 
this pleasing and honourable act, to recommend 
to Parliament the general naturalization of these 
foreigners, and to give them such immunities as 
would enable them to place their children in ' 
schools or colleges. The proclamation further 
commanded his civil and military officers, at the ' 
different ports of the kingdom, to receive those 
who might arrive with kindness, furnish them 
with passports, and facilitate the passage of the 
effects they brought with them to any part of the 
country, without the exactibn of the usual duties. 

■ 

And, to conclude, the'King appointed the Arch- 
bishop 
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bishop oi Canterbury as the medium through 
l/^hich appUcatiox^s and r^uests would immedi^ 
^tely reach hicQ* Grateful for these benign acts^ 
the French and Pu^ph churches of London de-r 

puted P^vid Primrose, minister of the fornier, to 

• • » • 

address the King a? follows t 

'^ We are come to cast ourselveis at your Ma-r 
jesty's feet, on the behalf of the French and PutcU . 
churches in your qity of London, to te?tiiy • the 
profi)und acknoiyledgemi^nts which we have of 
^U the favours that you have shown to the Pro-r 
tesrtant strangers, who are come to seek for a 
sjBtnctuary for their consciences within your Ma- 
je8ty*s dominions* Sir, we are so deeply sensi- 
ble of your royal bounties, that we cannot re- 
frain from dieclaring it publicWy to your royal 
self. Most certainly it is 9 very grqat bpldnessi 
for such mean persons as we are to approach your*^ 
Majesty ; but considering that that infinite Go4 
who has his tbrone in heaven vouchsafes to ac- 
cept thie thanksgiving of his creatures, it is our 
hppe |;hat your Majesty will not disdain to re- 
ceive purs; and that you will be fovourably 
pleased ivlth us in rendering our homages to your 
clemency. 

'^ Upon these cpnpiiderations we take the li- 
berty to come here, to tell your Majesty that 
^hich we every where declare, that it is impossi- 
ble fpr us sufficiently to admire your goodness; 

and, 
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and, though it were only that we beheld in the 
world no person above you, you are most worthy 
of our most humble respects ; 3^0^ they are due to 
you in a manner altogether particular ; for that, 
although so great and so elevated, you are never- 
theless so clement and benign. . Thus, Sir, you 
worthily maintain that name of Benefactor, which 
Jesus Christ declares that we should give to the 
lords of nations ; and that of Defender of the 
Faith, which is one of your titles ; — this is to 
make use of your sovereign power to that end for 
which God has ordainechit, which is to procure 
as much as is possible the happiness of all tneUp 
This is to resemble the most great and most good 
God, w ose Vicegerent your Majesty is. 

" We would more vehemently farther express 
our acknowledgments, but we want words ; and 
besides, we dare not give youn Majesty longer 
trouble. Therefore we conclude, beseeching 
your Majesty with a most profound humility, 
that according to the example of that great God, 
who to the end loves those whom he hath once 
loved, that your Majesty would be pleased to con- 
tinue to us the favour of your protection ; pro- 
testing on our side, that we are firm in our re- 
solution, to render you inviolably ^11 those re- 
spects and homages which are due to your Ma- 
jesty from the feithfuUest of your subjects, and 
continually to pray to that supreme God by 
whom Rings reign, that he would heap upon 

your 
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youjf Mftjci^yr the abidance of hip l^/mi^gp*'* 
A reniarkable instance of the strwge efecU( 
produced by eijt)iusia«m in religion occurx^ ia 
1^84; \j^hen Mr, John Child committed the 
horrid crime pf suicide, in confcqjipnqe of the 
indulgence of that passion on th^ opposite sides, 
ii\ the controversiea of the. times. We first hear 
of this person as a yjplcmt dpclairo^ri^inst thc» 
Non-conformists in a hook published by him, un- 
der the title of " Tb^ Secoi^fJ Argument for a 
more firm Union amongst Protes,tant6," A Nar-. 
rati ve, which appeared a^te^r his.death^ contains., 
the following passages. To oti^ Mr. U. C», 
coming to visit, him, (taking up the book in 
his hand,) began to read where he saith, " The 
greatest number of Dissenters do hold principles 
dangerously heretical, and most abominably 
abusing the most holy, God/' &c- But before 
he could end that paragraph^ being under exr 
treme agony of mind, and weeping bitterly, 
put the book from him, and spake to this. effects 
*^ I have represented those Calvin's prin^iples- 
beyond whatever they conceived, strained their 
opinions beyond their intentions, and drawing- 
such consequences as neyer were in tb^r minds ;** 
and, striking his br^east with great angpislv^ said, 
** These words lie close, I shall never get ,over 
this; I wrote in prejudice against then?, calling 
them a. villainous body of people, wbich'wa* un- 
just." Irpfesising tijat he, could rnotrepjsnt, apid/ 

Vrith 
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widu » twy grim countenance, said; **" i shall go 
tQ hpHi; i am broken in judgment when I think 
to pracjir^ either!. have a flushing in my face, as 
if. t were i|i»a flame, or I- am dumb, and' cannot 
speak, or else Ffall asleep upon my knees ; all- the 
signs of- one whom God hath left, forsaken, and' 
hardened/' 

His Itecantation partakes of this unfortunate 
infittuation, which dedares, '^ That it^^ is a disHo- 
near to the church and clergy of England to 
have suchanone, that hath no more wit, so little 
justice, reason,- and conscience, plead for them ; . 
that the author of this libel is worthily so repre- 
se&tedj appears by divers- base, fake, devilish, 
and^most scttudtkldtts' passages, therein contained. 
Theiy arn^ represented 'a^ a people weak and fan- . 
tastioal, and^noft renderihg^a tolerable reason for 
tbeir^ di]flfering fr6m others, which is a devilish 
stroke made by a back blow ; — to assert the Non- 
conformists have no kind of order in sending.forth 
their mimsters ; that preachers run on their own 
heaflb upon a fanciful supposition, that thiey are 
able- to preach, or, at the most, have but the 
GoiMsent and' connivance of a f6w weak persons, 
is -a 4eviKsh life, as thousands can witness ; tb say, , 
it 4s a true state, or* the case being truly thus, as 
we areabie to make it good, is a lie, if possible, 
more than damnable," &c, 

Cditard^spes&s very justly as to one cause of 
tfae^obloqiTf heaped-tipon^ the regular clergy in. 

his 
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his ^^ Grounds and occasions of Uie contempt 
of the Clergy and Religion/* published in 1670. 
This gentleman perceived that ignorance in the 
members of the established church still prevailed^ 
and exerted himself to remove the odium* ^' The 
next unhappiness/* he observ^^ ^< that seems to 
have hindered some of our clergy from arriving 
to that degree of understanding that becomes such 
y an holy office^ whereby their company and dis- 
courses might be much more <than they are com- 
monly valued and desired, is, the inconsiderate 
sending of all kinds of lads to the universities ; let 
their parts be never so low and pitiful^ the in^ 
atructions they have lain under never so mean and 
contemptible, and the purses of their friends never 
80 short to maintain them there. If they have 
but the commendation of some lamentable and 
pitiful construii^ master, it passes for sufficient 
evidence that they vyill prove persons very emi- 
nent in the church : that is to say, if a lad has 
but a lusty and well-bearing memory (this being 
the usual and almost only thing whereby they 
judge of.their abilities) ; if be can sing over very 
tunably three or four stanzas of Lilly's poetry ; 
be very quick and ready to tell whafs Latin for 
all instruments belonging to his father s shop ; if 
presently, upon the first scanning, he knows a 
sponde from a dactyl, and can fit a few of these . 
same without any sense to his fingers-ends ; if 
lastly, he can say perfi^tly by heart his Acade** 

mic 
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mic Catechism^ in pure and passing Xittin^ Le\ 
What- is his name ? Where went he to school ? 
And what author is he best and chiefly skilled in i 
^ A forward boy/ cries the school-master ; ^ a 
▼ery pregnant child I ten thousand pities but he 
should be a scholar ; he proves a brave clergyman^ 
1 11 warrant you.' Away to the University he 
must needs go; then for a little logic^ a little 
ethics^ and, God knows, a very little of every 
thing else; and the next time you meet him, 
it is in the pulpit.** 

It would disgrace the very term of Religion ta 
include all the horrid blasphemies uttered by 
fanatics in this general sketch of that sublime 
affection of the soul when purified by reason and 
reflection; one instance will serve as an illus- 
tration (abstracting from it some of the malignity 
ci the persons concerned) of the strange and in- 
coipprehensible reveries which the mind of man 
is capable of indulging on this subject. Natha- 
niel Powel, a proselyte of Lodowick Muggleton^s, 
was proved by eight witnesses to have uttered the 
ensuing expressions in 1681 : That he preferred 
believing in the doctrines of Muggleton, though 
he had stood on the pillory, rather than in those 
of Christ ; that himself possessed the power of 
salvation and condemnation, which enabled him 
to say a Gilbert Soper was in the latter state; 
that Mu^leton had the same attributes in com- 
pion with the Divinity, who eternally saved or 

destroyed 
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desitrojrM at his j^edsure ; . and thaV Hi^g^ never 
dfl^nded tlie '^mighty, < be' had no- ains td expiaKe. 

Withbiit ehteAi% into farther pfairttculdrs, o^ 
CTpositig.toabnrfadvertion moi'e iriodern edthti-' 
aiftfctaj tve tisay 'sBjr in ftMr wtorQiiy tbaf the nnirersal 
tokmtion^ enjoyea^ in this dountiy'ha^ served to 
stiriplifjrtbe opinions* and th^ rites of religion to 
thb verjr extf enle point of jiitoprietyi beyond* 
which, thotfe who still. proceed, ever confoiirid 
tbeib'sansearand if they do notf always' appeiaf 
absolutely wicked, we must allo^tfaey maide them-" 
selves trttl^? ridiculous; 

Thie custom of convey iiig apJ>roBation or ap- 
{^uefe^by Awteifttn^, prfevalent in the sevienteenth' 
cintury, is well illustrated by the following curious 
anecdote from Johnsbh-s Lives of the Poets, 1 809, 

vohii/p. 41« 

*^ Bishop Burnet is not very favourable to the - 

nie»tory> (^ Bisb6p Sjprat; but he' and Burnet 
wer^ old rivdis. Oni some publick occasion, they 
both poached before the House of Commons. 
Tilted pr^ailed in those diays an indecent cus- 
totaci : ^en the preacher toiidied any favourite 
topick in a mimner'that delighted his audience, 
tlieir approbation ' was expressed by a Ioud'%zi)n, 
.continued' in prdportion to their zeal orplea»dre. 
Whefa Burnet preached, pbrt of 'his* congregation 
Aumminf so* Idudly and so* longv th^t he' sat down 
to enjoy at, aild Vubbed his face -with his handker- 
chief; When Spi^t preached, he likeWise was 
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hqpoured witl^ tjie ?|iipe aninyati?^ %9; tut |ie 
stretched out his hands to the congr^jg^f ipjc^^ ^d 
cried, ^ J*eac?, peace! I pr?^y yoU; pe^tpe-'-r^This 
I was told 1^1 pay youth bpf; my fether, an ql^ p;i?p, 
v^ho had heen ivo careless observer of th.e p^9sag^s 
pf those tiniQs. — ^Burnpts ^jerm.oij, says JSjalmon, 
was r^m^rkable for s^ijtion, and Sprat's for 
loyalty, gurnet bad the thanks pf the Houa^ ; 
Sprat had no thanjcs^ I>ut e ^pQp4 hvipg from the 
I^ing^ ^f^J9h;( bj3 saic^ y^a^ of as much value $ls 
the thanks of the jCommon^/'i 

This custom was continued in the Universities 
in 1 ^66^ and perhaps later,, ^Si appears from the 
tei^timony of t^j^ I^^v. Samuel Pegge, LL.S., 
who, ip a curipus ppi^thurppuei volume of observa* 
tion; on varjpii^ i^pthprs and subjects^ intitule, 
* Jnqni/miana,^ p. ^^7, ^ays, ' That way pf givjipg 
applause by i^^in^^ng, now practised i^ 9^ Vj^}" 
versities, (for wj^ich reai^pn, in a tripos speech, 
they were onpe called ffum et Hissimi 4^i^ 
*ore/sJ i^ a. piethQ4 not unjfno\qi to harbarp^$ 
nations., (^^ Churchill's Travels^ vol. i. p. §^l. 

A ps^mphlet^ prmted i^i ijS^l, intitul/ed, ^'^ Th* 
Heacls of aq Ag^^wien,t afisented to by t^ li^^^ited 
ininisteif^ iijk ^^jid abou^t I^on^oii, formerly ^1^ 
Pres][)yteri^n and Congregational, and signed by 
^boye eighty minister3) gives us a plea^^qg ^k;^^ 
of their faithj an^ explain^ the di^ere^ge bel;,ili[ee(| 
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the church ordination and the following mode of 
proceeding: 

" Of the Ministry.— We agree that the minis- 
terial office is instituted by Jesus Christ, for the 
gathering, guiding, edifying, and governing of his 
church, and to continue to the end of the world. 
They who are called to this office ought to be en- 
dued with competent learning and ministerial 
gifts, as also with the grace of God, sound in 
judgment, not novices in the faith and knowledge 
of the gospel, without scandal, of holy conversa- 
tion, and such as devote themselves to the work 
and service thereof : That ordinarily, none shall 
be ordained to the work of this ministry, but 
such as were called and chosen thereunto by a 
particular church. That in so great a matter as 
the calling and chusing a pastor, we judge it ordi- 
narily requisite, that every such church consult 
and advise with the pastors of neighbouring con- 
gregations : That after such advice, the person 
^consulted about, being chosen by the brother- 
hood of that particular church over which he is 
to be set, and he accepting, be duly ordained, 
and set apart to his office over them ; wherein it 
is ordinarily requisite, that the pastors of neigh- 
bouring congregations concur with the preaching 
elder or elders, if such there be : That whereas 
such ordination is only intended for such as never 
before hftd been ordained to the ministerial 

office; 


office; if any jodge^ that in the case also of the 
removal of pbe formerly ordained to a new station 
or pastocal <jiarge, there ought to be a like solemn 
recommending him and his labours to the grace 
and blessing of God, no dilSerent sentiments or 
practice herein shall be any occasion of conten- 
tion or breach of communion among us. It is 
expedient, that they who enter on the work of 
preaching the gospel be not only qualified for 
communion of saints, but also that, except in 
cases extraotdinary, they give proof of their gifts 
and fitness for the said work unto the pastors of 
churdhes of known ability to discern and judge of 
their qualifications, that they may be sent forth 
with solemn approbation and prayer; which W0 
judge needful, that no doubt may remain con* 
ceming their being called to the work ; and for 
preventing (as mudi as in us lieth) ignorant and 
rash intruders.** 

The. ministers who thus agreed declare further^ 
That their course with offenders against their 
particular doctrines and moraUty is by admonition 
and excommunication; persons leaving their 
communion to be reclaimed, if possible, by ^^ all 
due means f those failing, ^^ the church may 
justly esteem and declare itself dischai^ged of any 
ftirther inspection^over him.** 

Particular churches, they agree, ought not to 
be so separated as to prevent their having care 
Mid tenderness towards each other ; on the con- 
trary, 
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tiarj^ tb^r pasfa^i vhojokl have fve({uent infceiv 
course, that they ttay strengdiesi the hebrts and 
hands ef each othe^ ia die waya of the Lord. 
^^ Equality of power is tb ^cist in their churdiea 
iu its fullest latitude." That known members of 
particular churches^ eoufitituted as aforesaid, may 
have occasional communion with one another ia 
the iMxUnances of the gospel, viz. the word, pra3rer9 
sacraments, singing psalms, dispensed according 
to the mind of Christ ; unless that diurch with 
which they desire cominunion hath. any just ex- 
ception against them. . Members of one church 
are not to transfer themselves to another, with** 
out the concurrence of eaich respective congre- 
gation ; nor is one chftirch to censure the acts of 
another^ until it has fa^rd the justification of its • 
elders or messengiers; and they profess their 
readiness to exchange accounts of church proceed- 
ings with each other. 

Thejr agree that the office of Deacon is of di- 
vine origin ; they, therefore^ appoint such to re- 
ceive and distribute the churdi stock to its prc^per 
T)(sei under the direction, if necessary, of die paa* 
tor and* brethren. *' And whereas divera are of 
q)ini(m that there is also the office of Buluig 
ipders, who labour not in word aod doctrine, 
and others think otherwise; we ageee^ thst this 
difSbrem^e make no breadi among usi'- Oeeaaianal 
meetinga of ministers arerecommimdecL for '^tte* 
nil purposes, and th^ opimoa^ to he submitted 
ta.wi>en agreeable to the word of God. 

''We 
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*^ We do reckon ourselves obliged ^continually 
to pray for God's protection, guidance, and bles- 
sing upon the rulers set over us : That we ought 
to yield unto them, not only subjection in the 
Lord, but support, according to our station and 
abilities : That if at any time it shall be their 
pleasure to call together any number of us, oi* 
require any account of our affairs, and the state 
of our congregations, we shall most readily ex- 
press all dutiful r^rd to them therein.** 

As to faith, they deem it sufficient that a 
church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the 'word 
of God, the perfect and only rule of faith and 
practice, and own either the doctrinal part of 
those commonly called the Articles of the Church 
bf England, or the Confession, or Catechisms, 
shorter or longer, compiled by the Assembly at 
Westminster, or the Confession agreed on at tjie 
Savoy, to be agreeable to the said rule. 

They profess it their duty to bear all Christian 
respect to the several ranks and stations of Chris- 
tians not of their communion ; and declare they 
will in their respective pFaces endeavour to recon- 
dle those to God who are ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith, or of vicious conver- 
sation. 

I have already said I purposely omit noticing 
in detail (except in twp instances) the very nu- 
merous sects now established: as I am determined 
nothing shall t^mpt me to c6ndemh their parti- 
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cn\9X doctrmu; and to a{qpiliu;i(i, a all 0(jLse$y-am- 
xiot he ^peAted of a mnn who, has an ppinion oi 
his own. , Cptninon chari^ dictates the propriety 
of acktiowledgii\g all tp be in the riglit as to the 
principl end ia view; but the same law is not 
i^pperioms beyond this acknowledgement. It 
was &r from my indinalion or wish to say any 
thing about religion ; yet it occurred to me^ that 
the illustration of manners attempted in this 
work could not be considered as complete^ with* 
put a ^chapter dedicated to this subject. J would 
willingly have attempted ts^ diseriiminate the pe- 
culiar traits of manners durii\g the prevalence of 
each set ^f doctrines, had I not foreseen offence 
might he taken by indiiriduals professing them. 
As a substitute, I shall intr9duce short specimeu 
of sermons, derived from a vast and valuable col* 
lection^ which will ^e ^ general idea of the 
minds of a eonsiderabie number of the, Clei^t 
>Yho ha^^ flourished since the time of Edvvard 
the Sixth, and perhaps, in some d^ee^ explain 
the habits of their hearers. In makii^ those, 
I solemnly declare, I ofiened each sermon, and 
extracted from the p^ge before m^^ without at- 
tempting to look beyond it;, that I might satisfy 
my own conscience at least of the perfect imparti** 
l^lity my pen exercised. Passages ten times better 
)than those I have selected may he jbund in all^ 
and many ten tknes woDse. 
. Echaard^ jarho wrote on the wVJect after the 
, : / Restorajtion, 
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^esbMLtiSii, gives several exa&iples iX pecnlTarii^ 
in diis mode of rdbrming the morals of mankind: 
** iWhaps,** he observes, ^* one gentleman's me- 
taphorical knack of preaching comed cff thef sea, 
and then we shall hear of nothing but stai1)oafd 
and larboard, of stems, stefns, and forecastles, and 
such like salt-water language; so that one had 
need take a vojrage to Smyrna di* Aleppo, and very 
warily attend td allihe sailors* terms, before I shaH 
in the least uhdetstand my teacher." — ^^ Ariothei', 
he fells a Bghtiiig with his text, and mikes a 
pitched battle of it, dividing it into the right 
wing and left wing ; then he rears it, flunks it; 
entn^cfhes it, storms it ; and then he musters all 
again, ixi S€e what word was lost or lamed in th^ 
lAtirmish, aiid Sd falling on again with fredh va- 
lour, he Hg^ts backward and forward, charges 
trough and'^roiigh, routs, kills, takes, and theri^ 
^nde^en, as you vlrere/^ 

Similes and metaphors seem to hs£te had very 
-^werful effects at the time alluded to, if we 
judge from the labours of the fclei-gy in forciqcf 
them. ^ There i* litde cm this Side the moon 
that will content th^m,** says Echard : ^' up pre- 
sently to the ptimum inobile, and the trepidation 
♦f theiarnnmBnt; diV4; into the bo«vels and Kid 
^»sMw <rf *be «Lrth; dispatdi fijirthwith for 
Pwi *ftd Jamaica : A towii4>red or country^ 
JjFpd sunili^4e'rt-it is wwth nothing 1 'Tis re- 
ffprfed qfa jtrjce grmtdng vpon ihe bank of 
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Euphrates^ the great river Euphratef, ^hat if 
brings Jorth an apple, to the eye very fair and 
tempting, but inwardly it is Jilled with nothing 
but useless and deceitful dust : even so, dust tve 
are, and to dust we must all go. Now, what a 
Iticky discovery,*' says Echard, " was this, that a . 
inan*s body should be so exactly like an apple! 
And I will assure you, that this was not thought 
on till within these few years. And I am afraid 
too, he had a kind of a hint of this from another^ 
who had formerly found out that a man's soul was 
like an oyster ; for, says he in his prayer, our 
souls are constantly gaping after thee, O Lord! 
yea, verily, our souls do gape, even as an oystar 
gapeth." 

It will be proper to observe, that several an- 
swers appeared to the work just quoted ; one of 
which positively charges Echard with misrepre- 
•entation and falsehood ; but it is in our power, 
from undoubted orignals, to produce similar folly. 
It is therefore highly probable, that Echard paro^ 
died some of these absurdities, to avoid hurting 
his contemporaries by giving their own w^ords* 

• 

EXTRACTS FROM SERMONS. 

^^ Kor if ye inwardly behold these words, if 
ye diligently roll them in your minds, and after 
explicate and open them, ye shall see our time 
much touched in these mysteries ; ye shall per- 
eeive> that God by this example shakqth us by 
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tfie noses, and pulleth us by 'the ears; ye ^all 
perceive, very plainly, that God setteth before our 
eyes, in this similitude, what we ought most to 
«ee, and what we ought soonest to Follow." 

Counterfeiters of God's coin. ' 

'* They have a wonderful pretty example to 
persuade this thing, of a certain married woman, 
which, when her husband ^vas in purgatory, in 
that fiery furnace ths^t hath burned away so many 
of our pens, paid her busband*s ransom, and so 

'T 

of duty claimed him to be set at liberty. Whilei 
they thus preached to the people, that dead 
images (which at the first, as I think, were set 
up only to represent things absent) not only 
ought to be covered wi^h gold, but also ought 
of all faithful Christian people, yea in ^his 
scarceness and penury of all things, to be clad 
with silk garments, and those also laden with pre- 
<;ious gems and jewels. And that, beside all.thii,* 
they are to be lighted wuth ' wax candlies, bpib. 
within the church and without the church, yea, 
at noon days, as who should say, Here no cost 
can be too great ; whereas, in the mean time, we 
see Christ's faithful and lively images, bought 
with no less price thaii with his most precioui 
blood, alas, alas! to be an-hungred, a-thirst^ 
a-cold, and to lie in darkness, wrapped in ifcl| 
wretchedness ; yea, to lie there till death take 
away their miseries." 

Latimer*s Sermon before lbs Convocalion^ 9B H, VIIL 

The 


The same senwn opntamt the i<A\cmu§ $keU^ 
of the evil spirit Sutan. '< Then t)ie cbikbeii e^ 
this lyorld that are knpwn to have so evil a fattberi 
the world so evil a grandfa^r^ the 4evi|, paanot 
ph^'Dce bnt he eyil< purely the first head of their 
ancestiy was the deceitful serpent the d^l^ a 
pfionster monstrous aboye all monsters. I cannot 
wholly express him^ | wot not what to call him^ 
hut a certain thin^ altogether made of the hatred 
pf Qqdf of mistrust in Cod, of lyinj^^ depeitS;^ 
perjuries, discords^ manslaujghters ; and. t6 say a( 
one word, a thing concrete, heaped up, an4 
ipfiade of all kin4 of mischief. But what the 
devil mjean 1 to describe particularly the devil'^ 
nature, when no reason, no power of lean's ipind, 
jca£[ comprehend it. This alonly | can say grossly, 
and as m a slim, of the which all we (our hurt is 
the more) hav,e experienced th6 devil to he, a 
stinking centime of all vices, a foul filthy channel 
h$ all mischiefs, and that this world, his son, ever 
a child me<^t to. have such a pairen|^ is not much 
unlike his father/ 

; '' Thi^ is then oiost certainly and constj^ntly tq 
J^ hejievefi of us all, upon pain of damna|tipn,'tfaat 
in this blessed sacrament of the altsu* (wh^eol 
I entreat at ^his time) is yerily and really present 
the , tEUe body and blood of our Saviour Christy 
which suffered upon the cross fer u% and is rer 
peivefl. there corporally by the services of our 
. . inouths> 


Annitibi, not m the taine ioBta df Turn hady m it 
was upon the crdsa, bat ia ^ fovms of olr 6Ufy 
and tpocial n«triai9nt» of bread and wine ;. th^ 
9uI^t|Lnce of which bread and win^ is converted 
and changed into the substance of Chrisfs body 
apd blood, by the omnipotent and secret power 
of his word assisting the due administration of his 
minisfier.*^ 

^^ And so we esteem tiiiis sacrament otherwise! 
&an an infidel doth* * Like as an unlearned man 
when he looketh upon a book, he understandetbl 
not tW meaning of the writing; but a learned 
man wilt find much matter hid there, as the lives 
tod stories of men. The unlearned man will 
think there is nothing else but paper and ink ; 
the learned man will understand anoth$r*s speak-^ 
ing, and speak to one being absent, and ask by 
his letters whatsoevfef he would have. Even so 
it is ill these mysteries; the infidels,, although 
they hear what it is, yet they seem not to hear,* 

^^ Arid like as when a man vexed with a grie-^ 
vous sickness hath need of many medicines, and 
hath little to buy them withal ; if a physiciapr 
come unto him that is sick, and say, ^ Thou ha^t 
heed of divers kinds of medicines, and knowing 
that thou art not able to buy them all, yet buy me 
one or two of the best of them, and least i^trofth^ 
and tibe r^st 1 shdil find of mine own costs freely' i 
fvon so Almighty God saith to ns^ Give me thj 
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confiest^pn^ abd iketuirsjoifeiasince, and liaie retfc 
shall I. findof my ^ntleness and hee giff 

SerflHtaK bf S. Watoon^ Bishop of Linoite, 15S8i 

^^And could we frame our tongues^ which I 
hope all Christians with heart detest,, so 9iiii<^h 
to dishonour: the person of Christy ' as to avouch 
him to be truly rejected and accursed of. his Fa^ 
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ther for the time, be it never so shorty yet we 
must not shew ourselves so void of all sense as 
to say, that Christ's soul suffered hell-fire, . which 
is the perpetual and essential punishment of .aU 

• • • ■ * 

the damned. Let us not come withip that danger 
of sp desperate folly, not to know, or not t9 care, 
what we defend or afiirm. It should hav^ som^ 
proof, it should have some truth, whatsoever is 
held out for matter of faith. That Christ's soul 
was tormented with hell-fire, I ask not w^hat proof 
or truth, but what shew can be pretended ? : The 
fire of hell, they will say, is metaphorical ; they 
that go thither shall find it no metaphor. It is 
no good dallying with God's eternal and terrible 
judgments. The Scriptures are so plain and so 
full of the parts and effects of fire in hell, that I 
dare not allegorize them." 

Sermon by Bilson^ Bishop of Winchester^ 1599. 

'^ Of all the days in the week, there is special 
notice taken of one day, as very dismal , to the 
Irish, and in a manner fatal to them. This day is 

said 


md to be Tuesday; for upon^ a Tuesda^ thigy \o^ 
Limeripk, upon a Tuesday they lost WexSbrdiy 
upon a Tuesday they lost Waterford/ and upon a 
Tuesday they lost. Divelin (Dublin); ay6,ai^dft 
fifth time too, upon a Tuesday it was thai ilhey 
had a great overthrow, the Earl of Thomond, that 
then was; being chief of all their troops, * But 
whatsoever may be said of that day concerning thm 
Irish, sure I am that of this day, a Tuesday too, 
ti^en tiftie was> and of another day, in this month, 
it m^y be said of ua English, that we have'reoeived 
two as-great blessings from tbe immediate hand of 
God, as ever did naticm in this world, er ever is 
like to dQ tp the . world's: eod. I mean the; he-* 
ginning ^f Queen Elizabeth's reign, of haupff 
inemory, jth^ 17th of this month, and that which 
this 5th, c^ay we have ' celebrated, the contiauiii^ 
of ^King JsM^esiiis/ . . .5. i 

y. ) S^JOQop, Nov.'5, 1OT9, J>y John Dayof OHeL 

" But alas! to what end and purpose speak I 
now to distressed soiils ? Where are they? Where 
live they ? Where may we but hear of such an 
one ? I, for my part, would honour the ground 
that such an one treads upon ; I would kiss even 
the shadow of such an one's feet. We may see, 
on tiie contrary, a world of hairy scalps that go 
on still in their wickedness, that add (as Mose$ 
speaks) drunkenness unto thirst ; that is, security 
unto sin, and assemble themselves by companies 
in harlots houses. To such, indeed, may 1 venture 

to 


tospedc; ferwhareaffetheMnotioaiesisdi; «ikt 
thi^foM even in tUs assembly^ fiafi|i0siiig^ thtrdi 
91^ be one at the kaflt, bt me sing^ hitacKitiivs 
wordor twos be it set hisostn dtiotettohB^ b«t>- 
tewribyit;' 

Senoaa by J. Sa^r. 16U^ , 

. ^. The wperttitious jpatpistf troubled in t&tiH 
mAtwxi for sin^ runs up imd dowi^ §m t^hef, VAiH 
a bart frith an arrow in his ftidtf. -> - ' 

' Seroiai thmdnin ^onsfissdm-cifimthastmH.^ 
He sends to the Ged of Ekvon ftr help ; he 
btt^ a pardon^ goes to shrift^ hsheth^ and lametb 
himsdf^ as the priests of Baal did) posted to it 
lasssy passeth on isn pilgrimage t^ a woodetl 
woraneaten hdy, or painted infts^ ; and all thiK 
YtfaiEei as an aguish man thkt ^nks water, hi^ 
diseafls enoreaseth : no shift of place^ no ckang^ 
of air^ can relieve him, being dogged and at*^ 
tended on by the hellish hag of his conscience ; 
^ua^mrd9 verhere c^U, whjch Mrfcip him- in 
secret, and \n silence tells himf . 
^ Omfubus umbrit locis adero, dttbis improb^ 

Sermon by Ed. Gee, D.D. 1620. 

^^ Artificial humility, which we call an hum** 
t)le pride ; when a xnan either desires those gifts 
and abilities whid) h^ hath, or acknowledg^i 
those vices and infirmities which he hath notj 
with intent to get more eredit by the contea* 
diptiop ^of ojtherSf As for ei^am^le : a iftMt of 

good 
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good iearokig and great kBO^ladf^e l¥^- i^i I 
jbaEve no karDiHg, no loicwledge ; g ji^ipbiiO;^ K 
ftm poor I a beavtifat pertoii^ I ^ <tefbnMd« 
This ia nothing but pride making uodtr hwini^^ 
iity ; for due desire others should ct<}M thwk, and 
double their pr&isei, so much more es they have 
idisprai^ lliemselves y "^ whieh appears . hy tbisy 
iriiat if a man ^kmiM seoond thedi^ in .aeki)ioMr-« 
ledlgement of the truth ^f these dtsMmttieUdiM 
tion«, afid say, it is true, you ate an ignosatt ]W- 
son^ ill-favoured^ beggarly^ Slc., he should fkkd 
Jthem incei^sed, atid perhaps enraged against him. 
This is to put away glory with one hand^ an^ol pull 
jit f o us jsrith the other/— -•'^ The proud and vain-, 
glorious pan is like the marigold^ which opens 
and shuts with the sun> or like the heIiotropion| 
which no sooner dees the sun arise but it lifts up 
the head^ and all day .long turns after it; and 
when* the sun is set^ the hope of preferment gon^ 
hangs down t)ie head 9s forlorn and desperate^ 
The humble man, on this other sidie^ is lij^e th^ 
lily (a9 Bernard) ; or nither like thje sweet-smell-f 
ing violet^ whioh grows )ow to the ground^ anc| 
bangs the bead (downwards; and besides, hides 
itself with its own kaves ; and, were it not that 
the fragrant smell of his many virtues betrays 
him to the world, would chuse to live and die in 
jfiia self-contenting secrecy.** . 

Sermoa by P. C9wdi»|r> 1624,; 

^' Peace 
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*' PeaM is xme of the greatest temporal bless- 
ings whieli a state or a church can receive ; for 
when God himself describes the excdlency of 
governmenti he describes it by peace. The work 
of justice shall be peace, and my people shall dwell 
in the tabernacle of peace. I will not load you 
with a long discourse of peace^ and the benefitsr 
it brings. < It hath the same fate that some others 
of God*»' blessings have; it is better known by 
want than use, and thought most worth the hav- 
ing by them that have it not.** 

Senoon by Laud beftn^ the Kmg> 1021. 

^^ It were happy if all states; Christian espe- 
cially, were at unity in themselves, ahd with 
their neighbours ; and the church prays, that 
the course of this wbdd' may be ko peaceably 
ordered. But, when the ambition of neighbour- 
ihg stltes will adriiit nor safe, nbr honourable 
peace, then there is niost need Jerusalem should 
be at peace and unity in itself. Need ! yes, need 
with a witness : for all division, if it be voluntary, 
it is ah opening ; if it be violent,' it is a breach ; 
both make way for 'foreign force." 

Archbishop Laud's Sei:inon at opening 
^ the Ptoliament, Feb. 6^ 16S5. 

*^ A small thing is a great matter in you : one 
fly corrupts a box of ointment, but many flies in 
a barrel of pitch or tar are counted nothing. Be- 
fore men- are regenerate^ their sins are as blots 

upon 
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upon a table' before a picture be drawn npota it, 
3¥hich are: not regarded of any;' but after it 19 
drawn, the least blot is seen of every one. Take 
the ligtit^of a star iii a dark night, and compare it. 
with, the light of the sun, the star will shew itself, 
and no more; it cannot turn the darkness to 
light ; but the light of the sun, though nevef so 
little, look in what measure it appears, it scatters 
the darkness from east to west ; so there is light 
in the minds of men, which is but as .a star in a 
dairk night, which doth not take away the dark- 
ness ; but if it be a sanctifying light, it is like 
the light of the sun, not shut within a narrow 
compass, but spreading itself into all the parts of 
the soul : or as if a candle be brought into a rx>om, 
it lightens all the house; but if it -be a ||)ark of 
fire, it shews itself, and glows, and dofes rtp more ; 
it doth not enlighten the house.** / 

Sermons by J. PrestOQ, 1).D, 1625. 

'^ Love is the most sensible, the most quick 
and most active affection of all others. Consy^ 
der, if thou love any creature, or any thing, any 
raan or woman, dost thou not feel thy afi^tion 
stirring in thee ? Dost thou not find thy heirt 
thus longing after them whom thou afibctest? 
Thou delightest to be in their company, in their 
presence, thou desirest to be with them ; so that 
if a strangeness grow between you at any time, 
thy heart is not at ease till all be right again be- 
tween you. So, dost thou love the 'Lord Jesus ? 

Dost 
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Hoit thoa kmsp his commandmoitt ?~ llotb m 

nan pMfess to lore God^ and cares not to tgk 

kim and anger him^^ 

Senooii hj Mib HMton^ P.D. 168^ 

'^ And wept for it, saying (the force of the 
stream, ye see, carries me down into the next 
verse), ^ O ! if thou hadst known^ even thou, at 
the leest in this thy day. Loquitur lachrytnas^ 
He doth not only weep tears, but Jie speaks tears* 
One word (as it were) trickling down after an^ 
other, separated from its fellows, as if there were 
no acquaintance betwixt them. ^ O ! if thou bad^t 
known ;' there he stops; — ^ even thou ;' there^he 
makes another stop ; — ^ at the least in this thy 
day ;' there he stops again ; — ' those things which 
belong unto thy peace !' What now ? Like a great 
viol with a narrow mouth, he is here quite stop- 
ped tip with his own fulness. Not a drop more 
yetrf Those thoughts of sorrow whicb knock at 
Ills lips far passage, like a crowd at a little door^ 
^hile every jone strives to be first, the passage f » 

degged up, and none of them can get through.*' 

Setmdn by F. Hafisted, ML A. I^9<^. 
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*^ I know that some of tbojse step-fediers andl 
^ar4-hearted wretches, who be indeed the chiefy 
jf not the only, cause of all thisy bksb not ti)t 
attribute the daily falling off of multitudes frow 
our ehivcli to overmuch preachii^ ; but this ,v 
«5 xationaJ as was his mad opinion touching Str 
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IVrid^tfaat tattdbi kamkig faid litmde {faim wwL 
Tkeae urn erytn^ Bbbnufiationt^ that wii| cry as 
kwul a^unst yoa^ as now tiiey do against the aa^* 
thors of them, if you reform them not Won* 
der not at tny length and heat in this point. It 
ist a iftatter of greatest consequence, and of all 
other most proper Ipr a preacher to be zealous ia: 
and giv^ vixe leave to tell you, that this must be 
put ia die he^d of the catalogue of your wei^-* 
tiest consultations at this time, if you desire ev^ 
t0 draw th& people of this and the adjacent 
dam]ni<ias into any . covenant and conttnunip* 
with God> w to {Settle any thing for the good of 
yourselves and countries/* 

Sermoxiy by Cor. Bui^ges^ P. D. Morp 
House of Commons^ 1640. 

■ 

*' I beseech you therefore, by aii the meroev 
of God^ by all the bowels of Christ in sbeddw^ 
oi his deaxest biodd for those pr^ious soulfr-*- 
mho now, jeven by thousands and miUioBs, misep- 
ably peristal in their ignorance and sins— that y<oii 
would carefully reform, or cast out all id|e| nn- 
^sound, iinpFofitabJe, and acandsdoqs ministers; 
^nd iproviden. sonnd^ ^g^y, pi^ofitable, and settled 
prcachijqg ministry in cv^ry congregation ihfough 
the landf and the annexed dominions:; and tp 
take no less care for tbieir diligent and constant 
jpcr&rmance of their duty, bodi in life and dop- 
tnn^; as also for their liberal maintenance (libiit 
mff i^ ^^ capable ^f imprpvement;, a3 ihe 

times 
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ixmes grow harder and commodities dearer)^ thai 

both themselves who preach thegospel^ and all 

theirs also, may cheerfully and comfortably live 

of the gospel/' 

Same Sermon* 

"If ministers now be silenced against law for 
■preaching down innovation, or people vexed for 
refusing subjection to them, they may go to any 
peer or parliament man, and by his national co- 
venant (he himself having first taken it) require 
and enjoy his assistance to be righted; and to 
. have his oJ)pressing persecutor punished, what- 
ever he be layman or prelate. Nay if thou canst 
Bot look so high as these spiritual considerations^ 
yet our covenant is such as may make thee glad ; 
for if any shall now come upon thee with unlaw- 
fill taxes, will strayne thy goods, imprison thy 
person, &c. thou mayst go to any peer or parlia- 
ment man, and by virtue of this require assist- 
ance. And is not here cause of joy ? ' O then 
be joyful all the people of the land, and serve the 
Lord with gladness.* " 

Judah's Joy at the Oath — a Sermon by John Gereef, 
M. A. i 64 1> published by House of Commons. 

^ Believe it, that 6ur courage will daunt oUr 
adversaries, and drive them away : the captain of 
that bWckguard (the devil I mean) will give back, 
if stoutly withstood — ^a valiant captain, when the 
^fiel(i is fought and the victory is got, bids, 
*^ Bring in that cravant, that milk-sopj who dicl 
^ '- ' ruR 
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run away ; hiss him, turn him out of doors, &9 the 
shame of his country ;' when Christ shall come 
and call, and say. to, some white-liv/ered meo, 
' You were ashamed to appear for the strict ob- 
servation of the Lord's day, and you would not be 
seen to favour' the Reformation, which by Engr 
land's parliament, at such a time, w^s endea- 
voured,, Sec." 

Sermon before the Militia^ by Simeon Asm^ 1643. 

^^ O created well-beloved's, you are black, and 
the sun hath looked on you, when you pome out 
and stand beside the standard-bearer among ten 
thousand! Oh, who are sick of love for this 
Lord ! O for eternity's leisure to look on him, 
to feast upon a sight of his face ! O for the long 
summer day of endless ages to stand beside him, 
and to enjoy him ! O time, O sin, be removed 
out of the way ! O day, O fairest of day's dawn, 
O morning of eternity, break out, and arise, that 
we may enjoy this incompreliensible Lord ; and, 
therefore, O come out of the creature. Make not 
clay and the creature, whose mother is purum 
nihil — ^pure, mere nothing — yoixr last end. Alas I 
make not the gospel of our Lord Jesus a post* 
horse, to ride your own errands ; or a covenant 
with the most high Lord, a chariot and a stirrup, 
to mount up upon the height of your carnal and 
clay projects. This is, as if Que should stop the 
entry of an oven with a king's rob^ royal." 

Sermon before Hovm of CamtaQtiB, l§^, 
by S. Rutherford. 
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^^ I 'say there is nothing that is worthy the 
name of a plague, or that is a plague, which can 
come from any other fountain or store-house, but 
only from God's wrath : from God it must come ; 
that is without all question. Affliction doth not 
rise out of the dust, nor originally from any 
creature : all the devils in hell are not able to 
inflict one plague without God, nor kill a poor 
hog, &c. 

" You shall have one example of it ("famine] 
in Samaria, when they were broiight to that pass, 
that over night an asse's head — that hath but little 
meat on it at the best, and poor meat it is — an 
asse's head shall be a king's dish ; that he shall 
give fourscore pieces of silver for it ; and a kab of 
doves-dung shall be worth a sufficient quantity of 
money, to be eaten : if God speak but the word, 
the next day a bushel of fine flour shall be sold 
for a shekel, though no man could imagine how, 
yet pod made it good — you know the story." 

Sermon before Lord Mayor, 1644, 
by S. Marshall, B. D. 

^^ Consider, in the next place, as Christ is a way 
of quick riddance, so he is a sure way, a firni 
way, a hard way ; there is no fear of sinking while 
we keep this causeway, this road as I may call it. 
Gluts of rain makes some clayey, boggy ways 
sinking (both cart and man), and all may stick 
fast, and sink in them. As for Christ, he is a way 
so rocky, that all the rain that falls upon this way, 

it 
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it i*uns away, it makes it never a jot the more 
sinking. A man niay be as firm, as secure in the 
greatest storm as he shall be in the fairest wea- 
ther. I mean thus, Christ will not deceive-^ 
every thing in the world else will deceive a man, 
but Christ will never deceive him. You have ob- 
served sometimes, I know, some places that have 
been as green and fair o the eye, as tlie best way 
that ever men set foo^ into ; but set your foot into 
them, and you sink up to the neck — they are! 
boggy quagmires/ 

Sermon by Tobias Crlspe, 1644. 

" Defile not the land with false judgment, as 
much as the delinquents have defiled it by their 
ofiences ; let no man's life, nor no man's dedth, 
witness against you ; and in all the justice that 
you do, especially see, that it be out of pure love 
to justice, and no other respects whatsoever; 
Consider that of Jehu, Hosea, i. 4. God would 
avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house of 
Jehu, yet the fact of Jehu in itself was justice ; 
and God said, * He had done all that was right 
in his sight :' therefore God may be avenged on 
you, even for that which is a righteous action, if 
not done by you out of love to righteousness. 
Consider why the Lord hath brought all those 
evils upon our adversaries —- hath not injustice 
and guilt of blood done it? God forbid, then, 
that partiality or friends should carry you into 
the same sins I Remember, th^t as you judg^ 
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dth^fS; do God will judge you, and men dlsd. And 
consider, that when we stand up to exec^ut^ the 
judgments of the Lord, the Lord may cease from 
bringing any further judgments upon us/ 

Seltnon before the Court Martial^ hanAoot 
Sept. 5, 1644, by Allt. Butgeb. 

" Let us bless God for the Parliament, for 
those worthies that have been raised up, that have 
eased us of many burdens and superstitions. All 
government it is a mercy, but now when they are 
raised up so as to be effectual in a reformation, 
and in working the will of God, this is much 
more* Beloved, any kind of government is better 
than no government. There was a law amongst 
tile Persians, that when their governor was dead, 
there should be a lawlessaess for five days after 
— ^that every man should do what he would : now, 
for those five days, there was su'ch killing aad 
robbing, and such destroying one another, that, 
by the timfe the five days were over, they were 
glad of a goveipment again." 

Sermon at electing a Lord Mayor^ 1644> 
by A. Buigeft. 

** That to be a covenant refuser, is a sin tliat 
makes the times perilous. To he foederis noschis, 
or infoederahilis. For the understanding of this, 
you must know that there are two sorts 6i cove- 
nants : there are devilish and hellish covenatitfe, 
and there are godly and religious covetiantd. 
First, th^re are devilish covenants*— sttdi li^ 
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^ets^ xxiii. IS, and Isaiah^ xxViit i5; eiich as 
the holy league (as it was unjustly called) in 
Fran<% against the Hugonites, and that of our 
^unpowdelr traitors in England : such are our Oit- 
ford covenants, for the destruction of the parliar 
ment and godly party.. Now to refuse to tak^ 
such covenants is not to make the time$ peril/OMs^ 
but the taking of them makes the times periloun. 
'Seeondly, there are godly and rdigiqus cov^uanJi^ 
— sudi as Job, xxxi. 1 ; such m Pi^aUn c:^U(**; 
such ^ 2 Chron. xv. 'i4; -and .js»dh w tbi« if, 
which you are met to take this /dtay ; for yoii /^qb 
to swear to such things which you >0re houu4 iP 
endeavour aflber, though you did uat'^we^ir. Yoiir 
swearing i^s not solum i&nculum, bArt novum vin- 
culum ; is not the only, but .only a new and ai)^ 
other bond to tie you to the obedience of th^ 
things you swear unto ; which are to excellent 
and so glorious that, if God give those that take 
it a heart to keep ii, ii will m^ke tb««e three 
kingdoms the glory of ithe world, ^p/i as oo/^ 
^ the ceverend commissioners pf Sc/;»|:l9u4 j^aid^ 
when it was first taken, in a apn^st $o^mfltx ^lan-^ 
ner ^ Westminster, by the parliament sf^ the 
assembly, that if the Pope should have this co- 
i^senaiyt written upon a w^ oyer^^ga^nst him, Ht- 
ting in his ebair, it would be unffi him like <thie 
iuind^wr^ting to 3^1fiba^2ar ; pawing .tl^e joints of 
•his l^s to ioose, (and' h^ ^p^^ (to sm\tp. 9f\^ 
gainst ifiioothier : and J ^y ^dd^ )yi^3 i^ it ji)^ 
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faithfully and fully kept, it will make all thfs 
devils in hell to tremble, as fearing lest their 
"kingdom should not long stand. Now then for 
a man to be an anti-covenanter, and to be such a 
covenant refuser, it must needs be a sin tha^t 
makes the time perilous. The happiness or mir 
«ery of England doth much depend upon th^ 
keeping or breaking of this covenant. If Eng- 
land keep it, England by keeping coyejiant shall 
stand sure, according to that text: — Ezek. vii. 14. 
If England break it, God . will break England i(i 
pieces ; if England slight it^ God will slight Eng<* 
land ; if England forsake it, God will forsake 
England. And this shall be written upon the 
tomb of perishing England — ^ Here lieth a na- 
tion that hath broken jthe covenant of their 
God.'" 

/ Sermon before Lord Mayor^ on renewing the Covenant^ 

1645, by Ed. Calamy, D. D. 

^^ Here then poor Exon, labouring under a well 
nigh four months tedious siege, mightest season- 
ayy ask how many notes or bills were that while 
publicly put up for thee in the congregations in 
this place ? 1 have heard of one young man, thi^t 
put up some two or three. And thou faidiful 
l^lymouth, together with thy cordial and con- 
siderable sisters and neighbours ^— Dartmouth, 
Barnstable, Lyme, Taunton, &c. mightest se- 
cond this complaint with an outcry. Alas, poor 
helpless, and almost hopeless West ! And art thou 

alone^ 
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ulone, ds one born out of due time ? Art thou the 
only specklecl bird, the mountains of Gilboa, when 
* other parts have the seasonable, comfortable dews 
of help and pity? First, O ye blinded malig- 
nants! believe, in time, that the adverse ' party 
(called Cavaliers) are, beyond all that you have 
heard, blasphemous, treacherous, and cruel, against 
God and man, enemies and friends, promiscu- 
ously ; and do not refuse that instruction which 
hath been dearly purchased for you, by the blood 
and estates of others. Next, O ye neutefs and 
carnal . eonfounders ! believe, in time, that God 
and men, both good and evil men, yea very Satax^ 
himself, doth abhor a neuter." 

Sermpn by John Boud> B.L. 1645. 

" Who among us (seven years ago) imagined, 
that this land should be healed of 'the twp great 
plague-sores of this land — the common prayer- 
book and episcopacy; of the lesser scabs, of deans 
prebends, chancellors, archdeacons, ' cHorijsters, 
promoters with, &c. ; together with their spiri- 
tual courts, and all the trumpery of their super- 
stitious ceremonies ? Did we imagine we should 
be healed of these scabs — that they should be 
thrown out as menstrous clouts, or as execrable 
\sanities ? War, it ruins and spoils kingdoms, lays 
desolate mens' dwellings, turns stately buiklings. 
into an heap of stones ; but peace repairs those 
ruins, and makes the desolate places to be inha- 
bited^ and built up again. War makes a channel 

of 
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erf b}o(3d t6 run throughout the land, but pMee 
xndikes it to ^ow with milk and hoiiey. War 
l^oakes ow fitehh to languish, and bikings scarcity 
aiKl cleani^ess of teeth in our dwiBlIings ; but 
peace isakes our years drop fetness, and bnngs in 
.a fulness of bl^sii^fi/' 

Seamooo^ by C. Love» M. A* first l^y of the 
Treaty at Uxbridge, 1|645. 

^^ MwkkHl naturally are akqgetlier unsavoury ; 
hhetA is! in men nothing but insipidity and ingulf- 
fcity.^till they be seasoned with the salt of heavenly 
dodtrito^ and the grace of Christ's spirk. Can 
thH which is unsavoury be eaten without salt, 
or is there any taste in the white of uh egg ? And 
some think that sycamine tree (Luke xix. 4O ^^ 
so called because of its unsavoury fruit. AH men 
are fresh men in the university of this world, till 
they be thus salted. Nay mankind naturally 
stinks in the nostrils of God and good men as 
tainted flesh, or carrion in a ditch. Some things 
which are degenerate, and have lost their natural 
property and use, are yet good for something* 
Clipped silver and washed gold are not good for 
the merchant and tradesman to traffic withal, yet 
may serve the goldsmith to throw into the fur- 
nace ; but a scandalous mmi^ter is like salt, and 
like Jeremiah's girdle good for nothing. A rag 
if it be not fit to wear, is fit for the dunghill ; 

but unsavoury salt is hurtful to very dunghills.*' 

Sermon, by T. Porter, M. A. 1649. 

"Have 
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Htrpe we yet all ? No. There is one predi*- 
cameut hichib of sins against the state. 1. Self 
power^-^Bvery man would rule, or bring the ma« 
jesty of mlq^stracy as low as theinselves-**a dan^ 
gerous preface to cutting of throats^ an Adam^^ 
itish, diabolical levelism. d. Self ends — ^Most 
men oare for their cabins, whiles the ship (t(i< 
common welfare) is in danger. They are like the 
Roman consul^ that.was deaf with delight in his « 
garden, whiles the drums of the enemy beat at 
the walls of the city. ; 3. Sycophancy, with pre- 
tence of the commpn weal^ to fill one's owo 
pockets. Oh! this st^e. eating, this common- 
wealth devouring ! I . wish I might see men go 
guite beyond Jehu ; and, like Nehemiah, do that 
which all may have a share in. Oh, Englanfi, I 
am afraid concerning thee ; and London con- 
cerning thee." 

Sermon, before Lord Mayor, 1650, 
" ^ by Nat. Hdmes, D. D. 

^^ Make this heavenly advantage of your coun^ 
try-houses, as to admire the wonders of God d^at 
shine forth there round about you* Every flower 
in the garden, tree in the orchard — those several 
beauties wherewith thou seest the earth be^ 
decked — may represent this wonderful one, Jesus 
Christy in a delightful ^pearanqe to thee ; who 
is the sweetest of all things sweet ; the beauty (rf 
all things beautiful ; the glory of all things gloria 
PUS ; yea^ who is the form of every form; the life 

of 
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Df all lives ; , that one eternal root and seed^ out of 
which all other seeds and roots do originally 
spring. And all that multiplicity, diversity, con- 
trariety, which is seen in thit^s here below, do 
meet, in the greatest simplicity and unity, in him: 
for it is unity that brought forth plurality, and aU 

plurality is eminently comprehended in unity." 
SemoExx^ before Lord MayQr; by Mat. Barkeri 1651. 

*^ There are two great spiritual corporations: 
the one is, that whereof Christ is the head ; the 
other is, the corporation of hell, whereof the devil 
is the prince. Now all men, let them be of what 
profession they will, if they be not under Christ 
the head, they belong to another corporation ; and 
their external visible profession alters not their 
spiritual relation. A lump of lead, whilst it is in 
the lump, it is a lump of base metal, called lead; 
melt this, and mould it into the form of a beast, 
what is it then?— -it is. but a leaden beast; melt 
it, and mould it again into the form of a man — 
it is but a leaden man; melt it, and mould it 
again into the form of an angel^ — it is but a leaden 
angel : so, I say, take a carnal man, an unreger 
nerate man, he is a carnal man, whilst he profess- 
€th no religion. Suppose him, then, to profess 
himself a Protestant at large, he is but a carnal 
Protestant. Suppose him, next, to join himself 
into some church order — let him join with those 
that are called of the presbyterian way, he is a 
carnal Presbyterian. Take him oflf from that, 

put 
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put him into the congregational way, what is 
he then? — a carnal congregational man. Joia 
him next, if you will, to those who deny our 
baptism, he is then but a carnal Anabaptist ; he 
is still a carnal, an ungodly man, belonging to the 
corporation of Satan, whatsoever his outside be; 
and know ye all for certaiin, that no bastard, no 
Gibeonite, no hypocrite, no man unconverted, 
what gifts soever he may have amongst men, he 
is no member of the church of Chrkt, unless the 
spirit of Christ be in him.*' 

S. Marshall^ D.D. before Lord Mayor^ 165S* 

^^ Sincere self-resignation is resolved upon deli- 
beration, and not a rash inconsiderate promise, 
livhich is afterwards reversed. The illuminated see 
that perfection in God, that vanity in the creature, 
that desirable sufficiency in Christ, and emptiness 
in themselves, that they firmly resolve to cast 
themselves on him, and be his alone ; and though 
they cannot please him as they would, they will 
die before they will change their master ; but with 
self-deceivers it is not thus.'* 

*^ Ho^ long hath England rebelled ag^irist his 
(Christ's) government ! Mr. Udal told them, in 
the days of- Queen Elizabeth, that if they would 
not set up the discipline of Christ in the church, 
Christ would set it up himself in a way that 
wo\ild make their hearts ache. I think their 
jiearts have ached by this time; and as they 

judged 
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judged him to the gallows for hifl prediction^ m 

hath Christ executed them by thousaadi for their 

rebellion against him ; and yet they are as unwill* 

ing of his government aa ever. The kings of the 

earth are afraid lest Christ's governnaent should 

unking them. The rulers are jealous lest it will 

depose them from their dignities ; even the re- 

formers, that have adventured all to set it up, «jre 

jeiloas, lest it will encroach upon their power 

and privileges. Kings are afraid of it^ and think 

themselves but half kingis, where Christ doth set 

up his word and discipli|ie. Parliaments are 

afraid of it, lest it should usurp their authority. 

Lawyers are afraid of it, lest it should take away 

their gains,' and the laws of Christ should overtop 

the laws of the land. The people are afraid of it, 

lest it will compel them to subjection to that law 

and way which their souls abhor. Indeed, if men 

may be their own judges, then Christ hath no 

enemies in England at all ; we are his friends, * 

and dl\ good Christians." 

Sermons bj Richard Baxter^ preadied 14554. 

" God in his word hath given the ingredients ; 
that's the garden of simples. Now the gospel 
minister, he gathers the simples, look^ up the 
promises, or other useful portions of Scripture, 
and compounds them, and judgeth concerning 
the application of them to this or that soul ; thus 
he spreads a plaister. Tis true, when all this 
is done, God's hand must make it stick to the 

• soul; 
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soul ; but yet thus he is an helper, Christ is the 
physician ; the balm of Gilead is his, and he is 
the physician there ; but the minister of the 
gospel is his apothecary." — " No gentleman leaves 
his park without a keeper, but when he hath a 
design to dispark it. When God takes away the 
dressers of his vineyard, the guides of his church, 
it is much to be feared, he is about throwing 
down the hedge, and breaking up his church, 
and this is very sad." 

Funeral Sermon for J. Carter, 1655, 
by J. Collings, B. D. 

" 'Tis in the world as 'tis in a comedy ; there 
are several actors that have their several parts^ 
which when they have acted they go off from the 
stage, and others come on: thus 'tis here with 
men upon the stage of the world, in the acting 
of their several parts as to service ; God hath this 
business for that man, this for another ; the ma- 
gistrate is to dp so much, the minister to do so 
much ; when they have done, then the all-dispos- 
ing providence of God removes them, and others 
are raised up in their room, to bear up the nan^e 
of God, and to be the instruments of his glory.** 

Sermon at St. Paul's, 1656, by T. Jacomb. 

■* The blood of Christ is a heart-chearing things 
Its the only foundation and the only preserver of 
true joy. It will make the heart merry in adver-^ 
sity : it will create laughter in heaviness. Christ's 
blood is the only medicine for spiritual melan- 
choly. 
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choly. When the church was drinking in Christ's 
wine-cellar, taking down this bloody how was 
her heart cheared !'* 

" The sick sinner useth Christ uncivilly, dis- 
courteously: he frowns on him, he shuts the 
door on him, he reviles him : he beats him, stones 
him, and yet the physician will not depart; 
though he seems to be angry, and to withdraw 
for a time, yet returns again. Christ will put up 
a thousand abuses, rather than suffer one of his 
elect to die in their sins. Though Christ see that 
we throw his physic in his face, that we tear and 
bum his bills in his presence, that we send for 
empyrics, and prefer their advice before his, yet 
he waits with patience, and will not be driven 
away by the worst usage." 

Sermons by Ralph Robmson, 1656. 

" The crab in the fable having wounded the ser- 
pent to death, in recompence of his crooked life, 
and at last perceiving him to streak out himself. 
At oportuit sic vixisse (saith he), it is too late 
now, thru shouldst have' lived so; ye may easily 
add the moral, f^ce illh (saith St. Ambrose), qui 
tunc habuehint terminum luxurice, cum vitce. 
Woful is the case of those procrastinating sinners 
whose lives and lusts have their ends together ** 

Sermon at Bow Church, 1657, by Isaac Craven. 

" And no\^ , give me leave to speak a few 
things to you; tirst^ as you are men, citizens, 

and 
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and Christians; secondly, as you are (many of 
you) in a more publick capacity, magistrates and 
governors. First, asmen, Christians, &c. let jus- 
tice and mercy be written in capital letters in all 
your hearts ; and let this be every one of your 
mottos, * Do justly, love mercy:* let this be as a 
seal upon your heart, as a seal upon your right 
arm. Then shall this great city be called the 
City of Righteousness, a faithful city. Ye can 
never consult so well for your interest and ad- 
vantage as by this. There are the strongest argu- 
ments for it in the world ; it is goody and good for 
you." 

Sermon before Lord Mayor, 1657, by J. WeDs, B. D. 

" Again, thou shalt have none but a company 
of damned souls, with an innumerable company 
of devils, to keep company with thee. While 
thou art in this world, the very thoughtib of the 
devil's appearing to thee, makes thy flesh to trem- 
ble, and thine hair ready to stand Upright on thy 
head. But O ! what wilt thou do, when not only 
the supposition of the devil's appearing, but the 
real society of all the devils in hell will be with 
thee, howling and roaring, shrieking and roaring, 
in such a hideous manner, that thou wilt even be 
at thy wit's ends, and be ready to run stark mad 
again for anguish and torment !" 

Bugnyan's Groans of a Damned Soul. 

*^ In this case of unavoidable diflTerences 
amongst good men, there ought to be mutual 

charity. 
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charity, meekness, moderation, tolerance, huma- 
nity, used; not to judge, despise, reject, insult 
over one another; not to deal with our weaker 
brethren as with aliens, but as with brethren; 
not to proceed presently unto separation, rejec- 
tion, anathematization, but to restore those that 
are overtaken with any error with the spirit of 
meekness.'* 

Sermon before a Conventioa of Parliament, 
by E. Reynolds, D. D. 1657. 

•^ 1 have observed it amongst Christians in our 
days, that one day such an opinion being abroad, 
you shall have one tampering with that, and 
there he drops a little of his spirituality ; by andj 
by with another, and there he drops a little more ; 
then another, there too he drops a little more; 
till in the end his ispirituality (I mean that spi* 
ritual frame of heart which before he had) is quite 
lost; which being gone, he is like another man, as 
peevish, foolish, light-spirited, as any." 

Tillingham^s Elyah's Mantle, 1658. 

*^ Sometimes the unseasonable opposing of an 
error doth but increase it; the water which 
would slide away without any noise, if it be 
dammed up, rises aiid becomes considerable ; that 
fire which would go out if let alone, being stirred 
and agitated becomes a great flame/ 

Sermon before Ireton, Lord Mayar> 1659, 
by J. Templer, B. D. 

'' What 
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^* What if now the house should fall ? What 
if tny foot should slip ? What if I should be 
troden under foot in this press/ or drowned in 
this sweat ? What if the boat should overturn, 6t 
the horse should throw me? What would become 
of me if my meat should choak me^ or my drink 
should quench my life? What then! If I be not 
well provided^ I go down in a moment to heli. 

^' He would be accounted a wise man-^who had 

tn art iby a penny to raise an estate of many thou*^ 

sand pounds. But he is far wiser^ .-and h»lh a 

greater reach,^ who by the good use of this mo* 

ment, obtains the inheritance of angels, yea of the 

Son of God, gets possession of the ever^living 

good, and settles himself in the joys of a never* 

dying life/' 

Funeral Sermon of S. jacomb* B. D. 
by 2:). Patrick, B. D. 1G59. 

'^ Let him look to it, that withholdeth more 
than is meet : this is the more likely man of th^ 
two to be found shordy on a dunghill. If thou 
wilt secure thyself from beggary, keep not God's 
b^gars from thy door ; ^ nor send them zyrzy 
empty whose needs, though not their tongues, 
cry in thi^jears^ *Give, for the Lord's s%ke/ 
Feftr not toioose by laying out. Thy laying up 
what thou shouldst lay out hath the most danger 
in it. The divine curse may wither that in thine 
jkand which thou boldest fast against the divine 
commai^id/* 

Sermon by T. Gouge^ 167S. 

VOL. n. ji Hie 
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. TIfe u{)Kight inikA. " Hfe.ii a hearty cdeitoy to 
all fti(:tiQh^ lit: religioii, s^:, knowing the: life aild 
soul .of,.Cttristiantty is ofken eateri^out by them; 
All diridiiig pBHoiples h$i'abht>ni ; and as- mtich 
aa he Idvecr .tra4:h, he.ia not less coiiicenied fdt 
peacb.\ And be is faett^ ptea^ wi^ bneiii-^ 
stanoei b£:his charily in eomposing^ orchis zeti 
in sttpprassing^. veUgioiis diiferenbei, ihrni viiik 
tw^nt)^ of ids 'skill and abilities' in disputing 
them ; &r h^ kxiows tbat love- is ntoreaiedeJJteUft 
tOiGod than a i%ht b^iniotn i; ^hd to be^a i;nartyT 
radier. than divide and rend the churck;'id>^nq| 
iekfei g^Iemus than to be a martyr for r^Qsing to 
ofietf sacrifices to idols.- . ./c ) i ;:c 

- : . . ; . Arehb^Hip Sbair}if);SQriiKim> ^e»; j 

- ^l If io- be carried away with every vanlfj^ and 
whira«y> to-be swayed b^ every unreasonable hu- 
mo}fv m/^lutt, tQ b^ a slave to, (^yfry|:Ha|^'s frolic 
.^lcb«Str .t<> try the utn^pst 8itreag$}i -of, our 
^pdiesj to. ??iA >a cDiypse pf .4II di;$eJl6je^ ,ta: lia^l^g^ 
.aiJoC^RPo^qb and-^n^Hjf, ta$p^i:4*«J'««ta^^.^?¥J 
i\m^ in pttrsuit . of ^ sl^ort life, f^e^^i .b?n#^ * ^^4 
wre^ed -poverty j '4>^hi^ b^Npfe^swe; jh^ ^ 
'cerj^in there is enpogh^ib to^4>§faut)4i>)!|t di^ 
solute-%Qd vitrpus .lifi?;' . . .: v y .-;c];:,- . : 

. ^ . ' . , . , ^ermou befcre W. III. hy B6n, Ca^axaVj D. JD,^ 

•^ '^f'Tb inti^oduce SeYf-iiiurder'witJl ^n ^ct of ;tf df- 
Tjbi})pi rrg txod, ho W motistrotis i^ ^his^! To Wvn 
GQd,by prayer^j.and tp affront him by^ iiSiifr3¥r"; 
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atid to inake the one p^paVatoiy to tfie*6t1iiG# 
To pray for pardoH before, atld commit th^sii 
after ; to repent before the sin, and theri sitt upoA 
that repentance! What prodigious absurdities 
are th^re iil wickedness!-' None is so much a 
monster as a sinner, who is a moral monster. 
This way of preparing for death, vvKen death is 
seH-murder, is astonishing,' is fenoiugh to cdrifourid 
the reason of mankind." ■' "" ' " *"'' "^-' * 
Sertnon on Sfelf-mm^def, by J. JefPc^, \). \y} ITw/ 

/' Tbo^ whpQi Proyide^f^. h^ ifll^^^ in # 
Jower 8f)fatTe ii| thf wzM'\4;^l9?e^ fltwf SfjiJoflWl? 
is to pirpvide fprtbf Uwdj^ew^^^^ ajifti^^r^y^p 
4i^, mw$t hfrv/P tiieir. niindsras lw^l)l^.aRd.tw'i'9H^ 
<kf th^r fortunes ; a^piyftlt^^. little, ipjiprPT'SWWt 
9.f \foth tp the (KH;\^}eaGe|vsiotto£.tl^y;:f^riPi)^ 
%\\^ fu}nfl«<^ntly tl^ipk ?fti4i act gs .Uiey 9f^ fji^ 
rectodr ^t s^cpftdrhwd/ 

i ,'. Sjeqpoa by H. ^iwheverell, 1794* 

* WheVite come Wars and fightings, the burn- 
ing of crfies, and the desolation of countries? 
What is the reason that, as Tully observes, Man- 
kind ate the most fetal enemies fo each bthef^ 
that dl the femines arid earthquakes, the plao-ues 
and inuiidatidns. all the accidents of nature, arid 
the scout^es 6f hcaten, have not swept aWay 59 
many lives, nor itiade such itavage and devasta- 
tion, as thiS swotd ? "Why, it is ambition whiclx 

• * 

liatfe occa»idnBd Jdl ^his^ ruin andbafbarity j itii 
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empitt, and that they call glory. It is to get the 
power to enslave and destroy, to be more mighty 
to do mischief, which pushes the Nimrods of the 
earth to these acts of violence/' 

Sennoa by Jer. Collier^ M. A. 1735. 

*' Whose power was it that framed this beau^ 
tiful and stately fabricj this immense and spa- 
cious world } That stretched out the north over 
the empty place, and hanged the earth upon no* 
thing } That formed those vast and numberless 
orbs of heaven, and disposed them into such re- 
gular and uniform motions ? That appointed the 
^un to rule the day, and the moon and the stars 
to govern the night? ^That so adjusted their 
several diidiances'^as't^t -they should neither be 
scorched by heat, nor destroyed by cold ? That 
encompassed the earth with air, so wonderfully 
contrived, as at one and the same time to support 
clouds for rain, to ftfibrd' winds for health and 
traffick, to be proper for the breath of animals 
by its spring, for causing sounds by its motion, 
for transmitting light by its transparency ? That 
fitted the water to afford vapours for rain,, speed 
for traffick, and fish for nourishment and deli- 
cacy ? That weighed the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance; and adjusted them 
in their most proper places fpr fk'uitfulness and 
health ? That diversified the climates of the oirth 
into such an agreeable variety, that in. that great 

difference. 


diflerence/ yet ^each one "iias its proper seasons^ 
day and night, winter and summer^ Tha£ 
clothed the face of the earth with pknts and| 
flowers, «o exquisitely adorned with various and 
inimitable beauties, that even Solomon in all hiiif 
glory was not arrayed like one of them ? That 
replenished the world with aninials, so different 
from each " other in particular, yet all in th^ 
whole so much alike ? That framed with exqui-* 
site workmanship the eye for seeing, and other 
parte of the body necessarily in proportion ; vnth-' 
out which no creature could have long subsisted ^ 
That beyond all these things, endued the soul of 
men with far superior faculties, with understand^ 
ing, judgment, reason, and will; with faculties 
whereby, in a most exalted manner, God teaches 
w more dian the beasts of the field, and makes 
lis wiser than the fowls of heaven ?*^ 

Sermon by S. Clarke, D. D. 1730. 

'^ It is undoubtedly in the power of eveiy 
clergyman, , as such, to do a great deal of good ; 
and according as he is able, he is required to do it. 
As bad as the world is (and God knows it is bad 
enough), yet still the ministers of Christ are^ot 
despised merely for being so. Let them behave 
themselves as they should do, act in character, 
deserve respect, and they will seldom fail of it. 
Then th^e oply will despise them, by whom, 

really^ th^ i^bQuld chuse to be despised ."^ 

'• * » • < ' 

Setxnoa bf Mm Doughty, M. A. 174a 

"Truth 
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. f* Trutl^.^^nd fa]$eh,Q0d h^vc the reJutioDuto ench 
other of good ^nd ^y^y ; ^id thisi is an cwential 
^iftereficQj.as wiemaOf ,lf ^/*'*^''f ^P he^c^, that truth 
^^the.^ttribv^e qf G(>d^, jf^pdcon^^qu^tly m €3^ 

Ifiit^l gQq^^. 9pd its..o^gc^it^, feja^hocfj^^ipust be 
iJi.fcp^i8Q «i ^^ti^l ey^ ;; ¥> that.thew always 19. 
exU wher^.th^re, 19 ,oot truth. Truth hbewise is 
I, j^art qf natural .jii$l;ic^ which we owe to oxie 
anQtb^r i for whoever im \m to our neighbour, wft 
]^i \im, into wrong; po,tJi)^ either of persons or 
th^jjg? ; and wis^alf^s. ia either, kind- imy pjaqve 
pijejudiqij^l to bi^uxx $q,that tx> ppeak. truth to our 
ijiL^ighljoAir isiu t>rai|ch. of that justice lp\y which wr 
are ofelJi^ed, tOf do no mn any wrong.** 

Sermon by Bishop gherlocj^ J755. 

^ O^t SftViouf deftpftfes liis dottriAe to a trea?* 

*(ife 5 awd sudh it oertattijy i« to aM who find an4 

diligently obey il. Bat the*^ is this pecofiarity 

in it, that tbijtnore itii$ t^ommunicated to others, 

tt>e mote ^joynieiit ^e h^*^ from it toreclvesp 

lis gqiod efifects I<et0;rft upon n^ in pt'oportion as it 

is more plenttftiltj^ itnpa**ed to dthei*; and but 

sfttisftictiofts ^te ibcrfeafc^A by owiveyiftg^ itt^ €>th» 

people." ' •' " - i ' . 

: SewBoj^tyfii^qpCpjraw^*^ 1766. , 

^' t^lly, say 3^ou, these iVlfethodtstS kye pre- 
sumptuous people*: 'they eAn tell Us Whether wc^ 
$re to go to heaven or ho.' fj6od Mr." Rbgefs, ' 21 
\yelsh Boanerges^ preaching iiri^lhe ftrioiintaift's. 
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«ad do ^ to Goii, jt^4 for Qc4y mt^im^-wy 

hopes of rQw^4iVpQn tbe ^rth,! JVIy jia^ 
t^fietjbiiienjr^^ diavij^ wpvld never be trou)>l^d' wi^ 
jBUtdft a wf^iih in beUj i^ wpulgl . s^t aJU hell m afi 
•iiq^roikr, J{ a trUe methodist was tp gp ^to. h^)^ 
•tiaiiB .tteyil w<>iild $ay, Tcmtix, tbAtiin^thodistr<^i$^ 
h^ is .come .to twment us ; therefore y{>ii . iiifust laie 
converted, if you will go to heaven. — My frft^n^ 
wanted me to mount the church betimes, they 
.panted m^ to knock. H)y heyd agaiiisjb tj^;;p«Ipit 
too young ; hut bQW 6()m^ young men - stand,up 
here and tl^ew^M^d preachy I don't ^now how it 
xa^f be to .theib;. h^t X$pd k^ows how- deep* a 
,^yHI06prn ^eilteHng i^itp'th^ ministry and preacjMng 
wg^.to ii|e^» I ,hhx^ pr^ye^.a thouajapd timep tilt 
th6)sw^s|t ^sf dfofj^e^ :ftqi;a my %pe like raro, 
^at'God^ 9f his inftniite: inj^oy^ mo\x\(^ ncit iet.fn^ 
ftHjer t^e cbufch htfoi^e he call^ fnyt to^ and 
^thn:^t loe ^rth in his work." 

<' Some havfe carried ■ their publie-sptritedness 

too for, and piqued' themselves- on manifesting 

gopd-will to their fellow-creaffitres by'undertaft- 

ings out of their province, and even beyond their 

"abilities ; while their proper neighbours, those 

^th whom they hatd' close connexions, and their 

"^opBr business, that Which their circumstances 

bound them to ttiind, were disregarded : an inju- 

• . ' .» ' dicioifs 
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dieimii conduct, vAien it proceed fiom the l^ert 
intentions ; but highly blameable, if vanity, or a 
m'^dling temper, be the source of it : on which 
head these persons would do well to examine 
themselves. But the far more ordinaiy &ult is 
the opposite one — narrowing the bounds of our 
friendly disposition, and excluding those from the 
bene6t of being our neighbours who have a right 
to it;^ 

Seeker*! Sermons, 1770. 

** God, the great father of the world, of his im- 
mense bounty, has created you a reasonable being, 
has given you powers and faculties elevated far 
above the animal world, capable of the noblest 
enlarjgement, capable of the knowledge of him^ 
of nature, of yourselves ; capable of producing 
All those fruits of good science and good practice^ 
which are the dignity, the ornament, the prero- 
gative, of your race. And can you weakly and 
vainly suppose, that there is no duty incumbent 
upon you to improve and to enlarge those facul^r 
ties ? If so, they' are given you in vain ; and you 
are insensiblje pf that which is the distinguishiiig 
eccelleoce of your nature." 

Dodd's Sermons^ 1771. 

^' For every oqe shall be salted with fire, aiid 
eycry sacrifice shall be salted with saltvZex/. ^-»* 
Now, if such be the sense of the words, they^e^ir 
tain tl^e fullest and most decisive proof of that 
tremendous doctrine, the eternity of future pu^. 

nishments^ 
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itishtnents, which is any where to be met with in 
Scrif^re. For the words, being given as a reason 
and explanation of the doctrine, are not suscep- 
tible of any vague interpretation, like the words 
eternal or everlasting, in which it is usually ex- 
pressed; but must necessarily be understood as 
implying and affirming the literal truth of the 
thing, for which they would account. And, this 
being supposed, you see the use^ the unspeakable 
importance of this text^ as addressed to all be^ 

lievers in Jesus/' • 

Sennon by Bishop Hurdj 1773. 

^ Infidelity, which of late liath spread itself 
through all' orders of men, the lowest not er* 
cepted* This article of charge needs no proof t 
for, besides the multitude of professed infidels^ 
who grasp at the character as a title of honour^ 
and even struggle beyond the bounds of modera- 
. tion to obtain it ; besides these, I say, the growing 
disregard of the ordinances of religion, the total 
n^lect and disuse of them by some, and the- 
hypocritical abuse^ and formal inefiectual attend- 
jince upon them by others^ are fatal proofs of the 
prevalence, of infidelity ; and plainly shew^ that 
the generality even of those who retain the Chrich 
tian name, |io either in their hearts reject the 
gQspel as false ; or, which comes to the same pur- 
pose, reckon it a matter of small importance. whe« 
tbcr thp gosj^l be trije or not." 

JSenuon by Robert Walker, l77Sl 

"How 
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« Hpw ;;ptt«h of ^ ^^f^: ^ jpf wtQTo ato^ 
in ,a. te4ipn8 pr^Mcratioijk fer qm bl>u]P>, stately 
appeara^pe ifl this s^i:^. place,! Aftdlip*ywwh 
of t)iat part pf th^ fho^jt .^fe is rjai^fj VLf^d dis- 
composeid^ by taking l^p muf^h/thpHght what 
they $h^Ji jmt pn^ or wherjewithf^l Jji/ey $haU b^e 
clpth^dj {\ Wjtji wha;t ,pai#s anfl. sjylj, and over- 
studied ^xacti^e^^. and ej^pence of pr^iovis time, 
are all their proaments di^s^d ^d adjusted ! 
.And with what excessive vanity, and affectation 
are they afterwards drawn forth and di^pl^y^ed! 
How watdifvd are they te attract improper defer- 
ence, un^aspnable resp^t;.- Hov^ forward to 
hope fqr,^ ai\4 ^ho»^ .ready jto. ^^ccept, iiriiv^saj Jbo- 
jna^ ^n^ o.beipaace ! : , ^Jpw X)\ce, ^^w ^fegaot, 
bQwaijtfid, in the varipnp pps^iq^^s <j>f jt;he J)q^. ! 
In wb^t idiwiijity of ligljits are t^ii^se ^j^tj^r^^^jS^t, 
in order to be viewedjat^d^ff^'^^l^ ppi>^ts ofjfi^^ 
;aad to d€^ma,nd the Jooks^ the tbQ$i£|;i(;^,.^^ 
IpomteiBpIatiqns^ the whole attentit}n .of the h^- . 

^^Id^sT ^ , , ,, 

~i I • • • . » ■ ~ 

, . , , jSeroaon hy Bic Newton, J), D. published 1184** 

'^^ When Jby attention we discover any wrong 
inclination prompting- us to action, the rtile ^f 
iteepiti^ the heart' requires us instaritly to* stop 
'iatnd refuse compliance, whatevei^ effort it may 
cost tw. As it is by repeated indulgence thiit 
'wron^ inclinations become iixed habits and dis- 
positions of the heart, to it is -by repeated refu- 
sals 


sal& to Qompljj' >vijth;^h£in'tbfit th^, wivit-W 
driven from their seat, and their pow^r afid influri 
ei^ce (he dissolved. When any wropg inclinatioTi; 
is discovered, it must; I say, be in»taiJtly r^ject^. 
Doubt and hesitation, in a plain cs^, are dapg^r^ 
ous, and commenjy fetal to our virtue. Our 
safety lies in an absolute and instantaneous refusal 
to gratify such inclinations, whenever tliey are 
perceived. And it is to be observed, that vicious 

4 

inclinations, though thus once and again .re- 
pressed, ^ will continue to rise, upon renewed pro- 
vocation and temptation, like enewiles accustomed 
to victory, who^ though defeated, will often return 
to the charge, till their force be quite spent.** 

Sermon by Dr. Drysdale before 1785. 

♦ * 

*f Did you only preserve yourself composed fof 
a moment, you would p^roeivie. the insignificancy 
of mort of' tho«e provoca*ionB which yoo mag'-, 
ttify HH> highly. When a few sum more "tiav^ 
]H»Ued over yoUr head, tht storm wiii have of 
itself s^bfsided ; the ouise 79IB ypur pment i«k^ 
pf^iienae and disturlsBnce will be utteriy for- 
g9ilte|i. C!an you tiot, then, anticipate this. 
bmr pf talsme^ to yourself; and begin t0>*en-^ 
joy the peace whidsi it larill certaiofy bring^ ii 
otteM batae behaved improperly, leave them to 
their own Jolly, wiUiout^becomi;^ the:yicti»>of 
their capricej^ and pvmishing ^yourself on tbeic' 
accouQt. ' Patience^ in this exerci§e ^ it, cannQt 

be 
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be too much studied by all who wish their fife 
to flow in a smooth stream. It is the reason of 
a man^ in opposition to the passion of a childv It 
is the enjoyment of peace, in opposition to up- 
roar and confusion.** 

Seraicm by Dr. H. Blair^ vol. iii. 1790. 

^^ Of all the methods of avoiding the contagion 
of vice in the juvenile periods, none is more 
effectual than a resolution to avoid bad company^ 
It has been confirmed by unerring experience^ 
that a young man cannot mix with corrupt asso* 
ciates without catching their corruption. Indeed 
the very choice of such society is a proof that 
there already subsists an inherent propensity to 
assimilate their manners. Where this is the case, 
degeneracy and ruin are scarcely to be avoided. 
But let all those who really wish to preserve their^ 
innocence be most anxibusly cautious in selecting 
the persons with whom they intend to continue 
iM intercourse. Let them attend to the general 
voice, respecting the characters of those into 
whose society they are likely to be introduced; 
The characters of most men, so far as their gene- 
ral 'conduct is concerned, are, for the most part, 
known with sufficient accuracy." 

Sermon by V. Knox, D. fi. 1793: -> 

' '* Some people, one should suppose from their 
behaviour, are solicitous to know what degree of 
goodness Vvill cany them to heaven ; as if they 

did 
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did not wish to be a scruple better than they 

iieed be- I should verily doubt whether auch 

nice calculators have any religion at all.' It is 

plain^ that they wish not to^ have more than is 

absolutely necessary ; and I think a man can have 

very Httle religion unless he wishes to have as 

much as he can. God Almighty has not balanced 

thiogs in this light manner; at leasts hie ijeep$ 

this matter among the secrets of eternity. The 

rule he . gives us is, ^ Be ye perfecit^ as^ your 

heavenly Father is perfect ;* that is, Do the best 

you can yourselves, apd then trust God through 

the merits of Christ Qod will chuse such for- his 

servants as follow this rule the best'* 

Senaoa hy W. Gilpin, 1799. 


THE aUAKJSRS, OR FRIENDS. 

George Fox, the son of respectable parents, 
residents, at. Drayton, in Leicestershire, was ap* 
prenti^ to a shoemaker, dealer in wool, and 
grazier, and at the age, of 20 laid the foundation 
of the Society of Friends or Quakers, which pfO'- 
duced a superstructure altogetiber unparalleled in 
the history of religion; one which has effected a 
complete revolution in the manners and habits of 
a very laige proportion of the inhabitants of Engr 
land, and had nearly established an epipiif of its 
own in North America. Mr. Clarkson accoui^ 
most ^ c^orrecftly for the success this yoruthfi^ 
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pwttdheir met ^ida, iyl' hife Portrakui*c 6f (^ker- 
ittn. ^^ There iva8 2i;gr^t number of persons 
in the kittgd6m:(ld45) M^, approving nekher of 
the feligion '^f the e^taWishirtent, nor of that of 
the different ctedommkbni^ iiH tided to, withdrew 
from the <^6mmatiidh of ^ery visible d^uYth. 
Tfa«8e were wady to foHotv any teacher' 1^0 
mighit incuk^e doelrines that coihci^d^ith 
their ouVA ^pjireh^nBldhs.** The account ^*tfeii of 
\a% progriiss >thtX)Ugh several counties, whcte he 
iJOttststtttly irgued and taught, exhibits a'ftiefen* 
choiy ^idtttite t>f the nnstttled gloom^r ^itkte bf 
th^ publio mifid ; bmt it is very evident *fi^fti his 
manner of proce^dmg, thW* priestt,' jarrefessors, 
magistrates, and people, were not at that time 
persecutors, or it is evident his career would soon 
have ended, not,, as^ it was sometinie^ ^interrupted^ 
through stoning, sitting in the stocks, and the 
prison, biit at the stake or ^UoWs ; fotht most 
ntijui^tfiably interrupted the progi^ess o^ divine 
(miriee, for the purpose of iricultetitig' hfi' own 
l^everiei^ and conoeptioite af varibtts ^aissage* vk 
tfefe Sc^ri^turies. *■' ^ ^ ' - 

t have hitherto ^said notfiing of- the riiahniers of 
fhe Friends, as they -are fftstiiict froila those of 
ievery ^her cfetss of society;' andf hecause -Iffiey 
t^^feoalty form part of their refigion: ] Tlleir'parti- 
t^laf tefigfbiiii opinions i!o ttot cbftie trtrtfef my 

tfetfe^t I ^flj therefore, Tttefei/'^endea^ifrto 

iaSilMtihe Quaker as betippears tblitdcfoalmoti 

'I observer. 
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obselrelr. . . It i^ .^atfl, thqr rteeived tlie tferm 
j^akers froih Mc. Bennett a jostioe of' ilok peaof 
Cor the town bf X)erby, wha, having been vratned 
hf Fot to tremble at the word erf 'tfie Lcrtrd, WM 
himself called a Quaker or tsebibter. This mkf 
or .Gi^a|r nbt be the hct ; but he that thinks pro- 
pAt 4^ vkit Hi. minting, when the; Spirit hat 
pi^osqoMEBd la, aei!nkbn, will perceive other reasoif^ 
fof 4ihei ^islimxtion. ' > 

llie ift&ikunted Irbnir bf tfaffi (ev^thusiaifit •cottf^ 
irianded Uttehticai fhom the weak*aiid'\kivet?ng df 
evei^ aecft^ who w^e at ^Q time^' ready td defeti^l 
his cai:irie9.whieb had much novelty to^fedomn^^i^ 
it. We comiot^ in . oonbetjuence,: be 6ur|>t^)s3^^ tliift 
F0X9 at the age of @8, was 86 &r intoxicdrted w-ith 
$ua3e88 .^ to syppcne that he reo&ived a divine 
impulse m P^i^Ieiiiili^ Yorkahii^:; whence hfe 
beheM hotts of .people in ^itatic vi^i<D4i^ who were 
to bi^eome proseLsKes hi his doctrisoes. An titrnr- 
dred drgnmentfc bdve,' Mrd will foe bronght tb 
prove^ that be Was 'the actuod bearer ofa i<^6ll$*- 
mission from the Creator, ^peeiaRy dii^ct^ tb 
him for the acoompUahment of/a tot^ retol|i£iML 
tn ehurdh and Matt; I add staia, for k 'WS^ 
'Utterly impossible that Ms tenets^ and the cit^ci^ 
H>f governors and priests^ could exnst tog^th^r*. -A 
jafttn *hits im|)eHed by an aaathority, which oJftg^ 
M«iU easels. to be iirresbtibley could ^kiean notbii^ 
^ess than a complete change in aHthii^s. A^^o^ 
those who were not convinced by the arguments 

of 
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of himself and the sixty preadiers he had ap* 
pointed before his death, were reduced to the 
alternative of quietly acquiescing in their opinionsi 
or denying the truth of his assertion^ that the 
Divinity prompted and supported him. 

That Fox and his teachers acted from pure 
motives is extremely probable ; and that bis life 
was innocent and amiable in all his private rela- 
tions is admitted by his most strenuous opposers ; 
.but it was shocking in the Quakers to say, those 
persons died miserable and untimely deaths 
through their opposition. The pretensions he 
made, or was attributed to him, of heabng the 
»ck by mimcle, and foreteUing events by prophe- 
cy, deserved reprobation and punishment; and de- 
monstrated that the majority were perfectly correct 
in denying the assumed origin of his mission. 

That I may be justified in what I have ad- 
vanced, I beg leave to dte the very words of 
George Fox^ which contributed their part in de- 
ranging the faculties of his admirers. '^ For 
truly when I was m Lancaster prison, I looked 
out of the bars of the window in the tower, and 
saw the angel of the Lord God, with Ms drawn 
glistering sword, shaking it over this nation, to 
execute God*s vengeance, and the court was all 
as afiamingjire ; and this I saw before the be^ 
ginning of the Dutch tear, before thi plague, 
and before thejire'* 

Fox's Warmng. 

A few 
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A few extracts from .Fox's ** Sottietbif^^ in 
answer tp all such as fitlsely say, the Qultkers^are 
no Christians/" will explain the nature of his 
attacks on the Church of England. *^ We are 
built upon Christ Jesus, the true rock and foun- 
dation :'* hence he denies his followers . were *^ a 
branch from any sect." '^ Oaths and swearing 
in the time of the Old Testament were lawful ; 
but Christ in his New Testament forbids all 
oaths and swearing.'* " If we swear, contrary to 
the express command of Christ and the Apostles, 
we go contrary to the express command of Christ 
and the Apostles : we go contrary to true Christi- 
anity/' ** We would not pay tythes, Easter reck* 
onings, and Midsummer dues, Peter pence, and 
repairing of their (so called) churches or temples, 
which thei/ call the House of God'* " And hath 
not 1;his bag, and stafi^ and tythes, and Easter 
reckonings, and Midsummer dues, and these tern-- 
pies tvith the cross at^ the end of them, and 
which they call the house of God, been set up by 
the Papists, who have erred from the true Christ 
and his command, that was in the Apostles days, 
and is now." " We deny that natural tongues 
and arts, which they learn at the schools and 
colleges, do make ministers of Christ Jesus ; and 
they must be distinguished by white coats or 
black coats, or tippets, or hoods, and be called 
masters, or lord bishops, and pop^s holiness.* 
'* We will not sprinkle infants, and sign them 
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Hfith the lAgn of the cross, and have god-rathers 
and god^mothers.** ^^ Another thing they say, 
We deny the sacrament of the Lord's Supper." 
" And do you not find fault with us, because we 
do hot hear the organs, and praying by a set 
prayer made ready to our hands."* " And is there 
not respect of persons amongst you, because of the 
gold ring and gay clothing; and doth not James 
reprove such ? And because we do not observe 
days, and months, and times, and years, and 
Christmas and Easter and Whitsun-tide, and 
other holydays, as you call them, therefore you 
say we are not Christians." — I beg leave to con- 
clude this list of dissentients with orie paragraph 
more. *^ So here Christ set up the true worship, 
above 1600 years ago, in the spirit and in the 
truth ; and therefore every man and womail must 
come to the spirit and truth of God in thei^ own 
hearts, by which they must know the God of 
truth,- who is a spirit, before they can worship 
him in spirit and truth^P which is intended to 
prove the whole world to have been iii error till 
fJeorge Fox received the divine command to re- 
form all men. " And if all Christendom had kept 
to this worship, that Christ set up above 16OO 
years ago, then they would not have invented s6 
many worships, and persecuted about them. And 
this is the worship we own.'* 

Now, it is very plain that every Christian sect 
believes itself to be exclusively in the right, 

though 


though in nuMfclttstSLifc^r thiy agr^. ia fehe^haH- 
ttUe belief, that eacU may obtain aalyatioii bjr 
moral lives ami strict piety ; it followed therefore 
as a necessary consequence, that every 9Sg:t in 
England considered Fox and bis adherents in 
the* wtong, and himself as one of the inventors 
of worships he condemned. Through this cir- 
cumstance all men were against them, and they 
censured and reviled in return, but were unable 
to punish ; and therefore we are yet to learn whe* 
ther persecution attaches to original Quakerism. 
Were we to argue from the invincible spirit of 
obstinacy with which they endured ^' tryals of 
mockings^ scourgings, and imprisonments, and 
stonings,** for violating the sanctity of religious 
rites in all places of worship but their own; for 
writing insolent letters to priests, magistrates, the 
Protector, and the King, and returning to the 
charge with redoubled zeal the moment they 
escaped coercion, we must find a result strongly 
tending to that spirit which prepared the fire for 
heretics. 

He that undertakes to accomplish any particu* 
lar point, contrary to the general opinion of man- 
kind, must expect opposition and resentment, 
nor has he the slightest reason to complain, if he 
becomes the victim of his pertinacity ; and this 
was precisely the case with the Quakers. But, 
far from admitting the above principle, they com^- 
plained loudly of the persecution they received 

}s 2 for ' 
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fof petsecuiing ; and could hot heM the i<feft of 
being denied the title of Giristians^ when diey 
had actually pronounced every man in exisience^ 
not admitted into their sect, t6 he unum^hy of 
the name, and mere pagans or idolaters. - No* 
thing could be more oppressive and wicked thail 
the attempt to suppress their meetings ; at the 
same time, it was perfectly justifiable in George 
Fox to enter what church he pleased, there to 
interrupt the service, and contradict every thing 
the preacher advanced. In a defence of the 
people called (Quakers, published in 1699, in 
which the writer examines the Relation of the 
West Dereham conference, issued by the Clergy 
of Norfolk, it is said : 

"•Relation, p. 4- — ^They told us, we are going 
about most uncharitablt/ to damn them all. 

" Animadversion. — And so they were ; but tiiat 
neither was nor is in their power to do, thanks 
be to God through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. They have indeed invaded the regal 
power of Christ, and taken upon them to bind 
and loose, as though they were the successors, of 
Peter ; but wherein do they truly succeed him ? 
Is it not rather in denying of his master, than 
in owning of him ; Jor they neither appear to 
us to follow him in faith, doctrine, humility, or 
patience, nor in any other characters of that pe- 
nitent and se^'denying apostle and minister of 
Christr ' 

Admit 
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Admit the Clergy and their opposers.geheraily 
to have been scurrilous and abusive to the utmostt 
against the sect, was the above language derived 
from the sjpirit and truth of God ; or had the 
writer or writers, in the words of Fox, " come to 
the spirit and truth of God in their own hearts ?** 
Does the New Testament offer a single text from 
the lips of Christ of the above description. If this 
is the feet, where is the superiority of manners 
produced by original Quakerism'? "But our 
defence against them is," continnies the meek 
author, " the shield of feith, which is able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the devil." r 

The same work contains several: letters that 
passed between Henry and John Meriton^ and 
Laurence Parke, three clergymen who proposed 
a disputation to the Quakers in West Dereham 
church : one of those from the priests complimenti^ 
the Quakers for discontinuing *^ that tinkerly lan- 
guage, * greedy dogs, Babylon's merchants, devil- 
driven dungy gods, witches, bloodhounds. So- 
domites, gimcracks, wheelbarrows, and tatterde- 
malions,' applied to the clergy i and as the 
x^harge is not denied by Ashby, EJubbard, Phillips 
and Case, the " Friends,"* there cannot be a doubt 
those vile terms were applied to the priesthood 
generally ; and which were a counterpart to the 
x^ommencement of " An Answer to the Certilfi- 
cate of the Inhabitants of West Dereham/' &c. 
^^ Whereas they say t^^at West Dereham is an 
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e^tceeding small salary for a minister^ which dis^ 
couraged most men from supplying the cure/' &c. 

^^ Let it be observed, that had the salary been 
greater, it is likely it had not wanted a supply to 
the cure : so that a greater salaiy, a greater in- 
ducement ; a little salary, a little inducement ; and 
no salary, no inducement at all: according to 
the old proverb, /No money, no cure; or, * no 
penny^ no paternoster/ But is this a mark of a 
true minister ? or is it not directly contrary to 
Christ's Word and commands ? Mat. x. 7, 8/* 

Such were the manners 6f the Quakers before 
1700 ; and as the quotations I have given are 
indisputable authorities, we must admit, in com- 
mon honesty, that the profession of (^uakerisln 
had oot then mended the inward man, however 
the exterior might have assumed the appearance 
(»f gravity and humility. 

A few specimens from two folio volumes, 
|ninted in 1 753) &nd sent officially in 1 804 as a 
fresent to Sion College ; with what motives the 
Clergy ^'that College could not be ignorant, 
cntituled, ^^ A Collection of the sufferings of the 
pebple called Quakers from 1^50 till the passing 
of the Toleration Act, 1669." 

*^ In the same year 1655, George Bayley, for 
speaking to the people in the steeple-house of the 
parish called St Giles's in the fields, after th$ 
priest- had ended his sermon and prayer, was 
pei^ to New. Pxikon^ teiiid three days after rembvecl 

te 


tp N6«*gate, where he fey three weeks till the 
tessiona, when no accuser appeared against him^ 
and the court seemed willing to discharge him ; 
but demanded of him a submission and acknow- 
ledgement of his ofience. He answered that he 
could not do so without hypocrisy ; because hh 
conscience did not accuse him of any offence. 
This innocent boldness they called obstinacy, and 
thereupon required sureties of his good behatiour ; 
for refusing which tiiey sent him to Bridewell, 
where he was above ten weeks.** 

In 1659, John Tys9e, when at one of the 
meetings of his own brethren, in Brentford, ^jiU 
under a great concern of mind to go H the 
sieeple-fumse there, where he began to lesctorf 
the people* to repentance and the fear of the 
Lord/ This man met with summary |)Ufihh^ 
ment — -.was put in the stocks, and Anally iset<t 
to Newgate. 

After the Restoration, we are informed, mttny 
Quakers were sent to prison ; and, speaking of 
Newgate, the compiler of this Work says, flrom «t 
den of thieves it had become an house ^f prsycr 
and preaching. In the 398th pa^ of the fltti 
volume it is acknowledged, that two of the p^ 
sons who had died during their impriy^nmeilt 
were conveyed to the meeting at the Bull and 
Mouth, for the purpose of making a public fojM* 
ral triumph ; but the Lord Mayor Bateman isswsd 
bis warrant to the parish .offiotrs of St. .Ann^ 
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and St. AgneB^ commanding them to seize the 
bodies, and bury them in the chvi^-yard^ which 
they performed. 

. *' On the 1 1th of the same month (September)^ 
1664, the Lord M^y^i*? Alderman Brown, the 
Sheriffs, and several offid^tB and watchmen, came 
to the Bull and Mouth meeting, (where, it should 
be observed, they h^d before been expdled, and 
actually held their meeting opposite the door in 
the street,} The Mayor, at: his entrance, expressed 
himself thus : ^ You , have been warned several 
times not to meet here; i>ut, if it plei^se God, I 
wiH try whether your obstinacy or the law shall 
take place/ ^ Then he ordered his officers to bring 
the persons assembled severally before him ; and 
he comnaitted 83 of them to Newgate for the .first 
and second, and 22 for the third offence. Among 
fbese was Mary Boremap, who being asked by 
Alderman Brown,- What was her name? an- 
ajiyerfjjtl, * You* may instead of my name write 
ttiu»> — ^Afflict ppt the widow and the fatherless^ 
and then when you l^k over the roll you may. 
see your fiuty '.**• If this statement may be credited, 
Mftty Boreman receLvej) a severe and unmanly 
kicking, from the Alderman, and a blow on the 
Qiouth with his fist 

1 The feet of their enduring imprisonment, even 
fi>r years, . rather than pay tythes, although th^y 
amounted but to a few shillings in the first in- 
|tfmce> remains the same in many cases up to the 

present 
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present moment ; but it would be unjust and un^ 
true to apply th^ same censures to the modem 
Quakers which attach to the conduct of the early 
professors of the sect ; censures that so decidedljf 
arise from their intemperate zeal in attempting td 
force their doctrines into the very churches, that 
I trust every candid member of the persuasion will 
Bgree with me in my animadversions. Each in- 
dividual upon earth enjoys a right to think as he 
pleases on religious subjects ; and I sincerely con- 
gratulate the Society of Friends on their having 
established a system of manners agreeable to 
themselves. That the simplicity of living they 
adopt accords not with the ideas of the majority 
is by no means an argument against the system 
in their estimation, though it would perhaps be 
quite as well if some parts of it were amended, so 
as to render a large body of people a little more 
useful in bearing the burthen of the personal dfr» 
fence of the Empire. 

The Quaker rejects, from the best of all mo* 
tives, dice, cards, cock-fighting, horse-racing, and 
all bets or risks on contingencies ; consequently 
buying and selling in the stocks, or stock-jobbing, 
and any encouragement of lotteries, is forbidden 
by the regulations of the Society. In these parti- 
culars, thousands professing other religious opi- 
nions agree with them, and ten times as numerous 
a body as the Quakers decidedly reprobate the 
above mpdes of wasting health, spirits, time, and 

fortune. 
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fortune.-^ The reasons aesigncd by the Friends 
and their advocates on this head are so obvious, 
that every thinking mind must anticipate their 
recital ; and yet how many excellent and amiable 
characters use cards without either ruffling their 
tempers or in the smallest d^ree ^fleeting their 
fortunes! 

Musick, which the Quaker also condemns, and 
will not permit in his family, is a gift from nature, 
inherent in the soul ; hence the propensity is e)&« 
tremely difficult to suppress. In this instance, it 
is impossible to adopt their sentiments without 
resigning the most delightful and innocent grati* 
fixation offered to mankind: we might as weU 
argue against the use of bread, because a man ma^ 
eat too much of it, as against musick, because it 
excites emulation, and occupies time* The person 
who is so weak as to suffer pleasure to usurp the 
hours which ought to be devoted to industry wiU 
soon feel the effects of adversity ; and if they do 
not produce amendment, he cannot be possessed 
of common sense. But why are the rich, who 
ought not to labour, to be forbidden the ^^ con- 
cord of sweet sounds?" Surely every master of a 
family has it in his power to restrain too great a 
devotion to this science in its members. The 
Quakers. call musick a sensual gratification : so ia 
eating : no man can pretend to say he does not 
feel gratified at the approach of the dinner hour^ 
in a greater proportion when it is composed of 
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several pleasant viands5 than he would were it to 
be nothing more than bread and water, whtdi 
will support animal life. The Quaker, therefore^ 
surrounded by his family, and with plenty of meat 
and vegetables before them, surely equals in sen- 
suality the rest of the world in their musical in^* 
dulgences. Many songs of a reprehensible tett- 
dency are siing by the linthinkiiig and immoral : 
those should be burned by common consent: 
others perfectly thoral, and sacred poetry, should 
not be condemned with them, merely through 
strained speculative opinions. 

The Quaker is almost the only being in exists 
ence who denies that vocal and instrumental 
musick contributes strongly in aid of devotion* 
The rigid Puritans of the 17th century sung 
psalms, though they expelled organs from tilie 
churches ; even the very Savages chaunt religiou* 
strains ; and perhaps these are the very reasons 
why Quakers do not sing, or use musical instru- 
ments. They cannot persuade me to believe both 
are not highly acceptable to their ears ; indeed, 
they must forgive me when I say, I have heard 
the sonorous voice of Nicholas Wain very nearly 
vkmint a sermon, and Samud Emlen sing others, 
without naming some eminent female preachers^ 
When Saul was possessed by an evil spirit, the 
fiound of the harp restored him : surdy this is a 
proof of its sublime, if not supernatural effects. 

The 
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llie dislike expres^d to musick is extended to: 
eveiy kind of theatrical entertainment :• Prynne 
himself detested them not with more sincerity 
than the Quakers ; unfortunately the moralist has 
had too much reason given him for complaint 
on this head^ as will appear in the chapter of 
Amusements. No religious society can more se* 
riously condemn than I do every shade of impro- 
priety introduced on the Stage ; nor can any can- 
did person fail of regrettmg when he sees vice 
rendered almost agreeable by its association with 
many amiable qualities in the same character. 
However, all must allow that the British stage is 
now conducted with every attention to propriety, 
and that the Society under consideration has 
little to urge against it, beyond late hours, loss of 
time, and the expence of frequent admission ; the 
two latter exceptions equally applying to every 
pursuit in their opinion nbt to be converted into 
some profit. In other words, they conceive the 
human mind has ample scope for contemplation 
in retirement, or when abroad, in observing the 
connection and gradations of creation. They 
would therefore have us suppose a person may 
enclose himself in a room, and there review every 
religious and moral obligation with more ad- 
vantage and pleasure than is to be derived from 
listening to the flexibility of the tones of the hu- 
man voice, both in singing and denoting the 
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.passions^ wen including the morality which may 
be incnlcated by a well-contrived drama. 

Daiiciiig, that innocent exercise, always the 
consequence of real enjoyment, is reprobated by 
the Quaker as beneath the dignity of our nature : 
th^t is, the Creator excites in us temporary plea- 
sure, in order to relieve the general taedium of. 
corroding reflections arismg fi^om causes beyond 
our controul, and our dignity commands us to 
spurn the excitement. Dancing, according to the 
Quaker, . leads to vanity aind pride, and thought- 
lessness as to the important duties of life ; " they 
consider them (balls) again," says Clarkson, " as 
powerful in the excitement .of some of the vtale-- 
vokrdt passions.'' Can it be possible that a set of 
friends assembled to celebrate any domestic event 
should dance themselves into a state of envy and 
hatred? for certainly that is the only mode in 
which malevolence can be produced by dancing. 
It is the common opinion of mankind, that evil 
exists in a greater proportion than good; but 
surely there can be nothing good in our com- 
position if even our pleasures are subservient to 
the opppsite affection. When dancing is made 
an object of intense pursuit, leading the party 
into expences beyond their ability, late hours, 
close rooms, and extreme fatigue, he or she may 
be pitied and censured ; but there is no argument 
in these circumstances against dancing that can 
be applied beyond the excess. 

Reading 
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Reading of novels is interdicted by the gnakenr: 
in this case, they only agree with numiaere of the 
members of other ^eets ; and with still greater 
propriety they condemn the amasements of die 
field, which cannot be justified if we admit that 
animals have feelings, and enjoy a common right 
with ourselves to the pi oduce of the earth ; indeed, 
every humane person most applaud the Quakeni 
for the restrictions they impose on their people as 
hunters. < 

It maybe supposed that there are, in* the consi- 
derable number of persons which compose the 
sect, many who would willingly trespass against 
these rules and prohibitions ; and that this suppor 
sition is correct is demonstrated by the established 
visitations of elderly males and females, who at 
certain periods enter families, and very strictly 
examine its members as to their deviations from 
the paths marked to confine their progress as 
Quakers. A branch of my own family was not 
long since subject to this inquisitorial power, and 
to wy certain koowledge it descended to such 
minutiae as even disgusted the virtuous mind of 
my relation: for it is to be recollected, that 
though every thing is well meant, the visitors 
sometimes happen to be mere men and women^ 
nay, and very silly men and women. When a 
person professing the tenets of the Society ofiends 
the laws of morality, these visiting Friends mayr 
be highly useful as monitors ; but the whole sya* 
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tern strongly resembles the Roman Catholic one 
of auricular confession^ except that the priest and 
the confessed do not see each other. Excommu- 
nication in both cases follows perverseness* 

'The divisions of meetings into yearly, half- 
yearly, and' quarterly, is for the purpose of main- 
taining the regulations of the Society in their full 
extent ; at the latter, the following queries must 
be answered to the sect at large. Many of them 
are truly excellent in their tendency; and my read- 
ers of different religious opinions will think some 
not quite so perfect. 

" Are meetings for worship and discipline kept 
up, and do Friends attend them duly, and at the 
time appointed; and do they avoid all unbecoraf- 
ing behaviour therein ? 

" Is there among you any growth in the truth, 
and hath any convincement appeared since last 
year? 

** Are Friends preserved in love towards each 
other; if diflerences arise, is due care taken 
speedily to avoid and discourage tale-bearing and 
detraction ? 

" Do Friends endeavour, by example and pre- 
cept, to train up their children, servants, and 
those under their care, in a religious life and con- 
versation, consistent with our Christian profession, 
in the frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and in plainness of speech, behaviour, and ap- 
parel ? 

'' Are 
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*^Are Prieiids just in their dealings^ and 
punctual in fulfilling their engagements; and 
are they annually advised carefully to inspect the 
state of their affairs once in the year ? 

** Are Friends careful to avoid all vain sports 
and places of diversion^ gaming, all unnecessary 
frequenting of taverns and other, piihlic bouses, 
excess in drinking, and other intemperance ? 

" Do Friends bear a faithful and Christian 
testimony against receiving and paying tytkes^ 
priests' demands, and those called xhurch rates ? 

" Are Friends faithful in their testimpny against 
bearing arms, and being in any manner concerned 
in the militia^ in privateers, letters of marque, or 
armed vessels, or dealing in prize goods ? 

" Are Friends clear of defrauding the King of 
his customs, duties, and excise, and of using or 
dealing in goods suspected to be run ? 

*^ Are the necessities of the poor among you 
properly inspected and relieved, and is good care 
taken of the education of their offspring ? . . 

" Have any meetings been settled, disconti- 
nued, or united, since last year ? 

" Are there any Friends prisoners for our testi- 
monies ; and if any one hath died a prisoner, or 
been discharged, since last year, when and how ? 

*^ Is early care taken to admonish such as ap- 
pear inclinable to marry in amanner contrary to 
the rules of our Society ; and to deal with such 
as persist in refusing to take counsel ? 

'' Have 
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*^ Have you ttvo or more Juithful Friends ap^' 
pointed by the monthly meeting, as overseers in 
each particular meeting; are the' rules respecting 
removals duly observed ; and is due care taken, 
when any thing appears amiss, that the rules of 
cur discipline he timely and impartially put ini 
practice ? 

^^JDo you heep a record of the prosecutions 
and sufferings of your members; is due care 
taken to register all marriages, births, and buri- 
als ; are the titles of your meeting-houses, burial- 
grounds, &c. duly preserved and recorded ; and 
are all legacies and donations properly secured, 
and recorded, and duly applied ?*' 

Similar proceedings take place in women's 
meetings. 

One of the principal objects of the yearly meet- 
ing is to ascertain ** Friends* sufferings*' in the 
amount of goods seized^ to answer demands for 
tythes and church dues, ^ as they cannot consden-- 
tiously contribute towards the worship of God, 
unless that worship U performed by Quakers/ 
Through this ' circumstance they generally pay 
six-fold the original sum, and are frequently in* 
volved in law-suits. 

^* In speaking of tythes and church dues,'* says 
Mr. Clarkson, '^ 1 must correct a^ error that is 
prevalent. It is usually nnderstood, when indi- 
viduals suffer on these accounts, that their losses 
are fhade up by the Society at large. Nothing 
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am be more fob f. than this idea; vrere their 
losses nxade i^p on l$^eh occasicms^ there would (^ 
no suffering. The fact is, thj^t whatever s^ persoa 
loses in this wi^y is his own total losSj nor iV it 
ever refunded; though^ in consequence of expen- 
aive prosecutions at Is^w, it has amounted to the^, 
whole of the property of those who have refused 
the payment of these demands. If a man were 
to come to poverty on this account, he virould un-^ 
doubtedly be supported; bu^ he v^oyJdonly be 
supported as belonging to th^ poor of like Spr 
ciety.^' 

Another consequence of the General Meeting, 
held in London is the yearly Epistle, which n^ay 
be compared to the opening qC a budget, or per- 
haps more correctly to an Expose. The oaosit 
amiable character this •annual sljatement of die 
affitirs of Friends has ever bo^ne w^s< tl^e parti- 
culars of their unwearied att^ip^pt tQ abolish Ne^ 
gro slavery. The Epistles f^f »ish a his^ry on. 
this subject which will ev^r h^ renpij^iDl;>aK^. to, 
the honour Of the Quakers. Upop, ajv ^tt^ntiver 
examination of th^ discipline of Fi;ijer^^j it wilA k^ 
discovered, th^t it eqds in^ an absolute sy i^^t^oi cff 
legislation with respect to thems^lve^ As every/ 
sect has a; peculiar fprna df church g^v^mfiient^ 
the Quaker yearly mating najturally . foro^s^ tl^a^ 
government ; but it goes much farther, and, taj^e^ 
cognizance of the iatqrcourjse between Fil^nds^ 
and of their actions with th^ rest Qf tln^, woi^<j^ 

independent 
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incl^pendeTit of their domestic conduct. The 
sovereign power of the yearly meeting issues pro- 
hibitory i^and££tes^ punishes crimes, imposes 
discipKne, and appoints to offices, sind is literally 
a republican assembly, chosen from the body of 
their people, without respect to riches or talents, 
the sofe qualification befing superior probity and 
iHrtue ; nor doth any , of the persons who act as 
deputies, overseers, elders, or clerks, except one, 
receive salary or emoluiiient, and Ae debates are 
totally free to all present. 

The Quakers, the Clergy, the students of pub- 
lic schools, the gentlemen of the bar, the livery 
companites^ and beadles, are the only persons m 
England who wear distinctive habits; and the 
^aker alone invariably maintains the same 
fashion. The Quaker may be known by his hat, 
which has a crown exactly fitting the upper part 
of the head, and with a broader brim than those 
of the rest of the world ; by his neckcloth, which 
encircles his throat, without any visible fastening 
or knot ; by the breast of his shirt, destitute o^ 
cambrick; by his coat rising without a collar, irf 
gerierar but little above the shoulders, the sadness 
of its colour, which, though sometimes mixed, is 
never dyed' of a vivid colour, the absence o^ 
pocket flaps, and buttons covered with cloth or 
worsted ; by his waistcoat with flaps and pockets, 
his breeches tied at the knees, and finally, his 
worsted hoise, and shoes tied with leathern thongs : 

M 2 Such 
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Such is the simple dress of the genuine male 
Quaker. I remember the time when a pr^ch- 
ing female appeared in a close muslin or cambric 
cap^ tied under the chin^ and a bee-hive bonnet, 
made nearly in the shape of that now called the 
Cottage bonnet, of wheat straw, interwoven from 
the sheaf, without any sort of preparation; a 
small cloak of black silk, and sometimes of 
worsted, covered the shoulders and part of the 
arms, a muslin neck-kerchief the neck, and a 
camlet gown the body : — and such was the ge- 
nuine female Quaker habit.- 

Persons of a lively turn of mind will deviate 
from this excess of gravity in apparel ; and it 
has been generally admitted that no one dresses 
with more taste and neatness than a young^ 
Quaker lady. The restrictions she is still com- 
pelled to observe as to variety leads her to select 
her silks, , and cambricks, and muslins, and such 
other articles of dress as are permitted^ from the 
best manufactures ; therefore she is always a 
pattern of cleanliness and richness, nor does any 
portion of her dress ever appear to have been worn 
before. Mr. Ciarkson observes respecting the 
Quakers, " Indeed, if there be any whose appa- 
rel would be thought exceptionable by the Soci- 
ety, these would be found among the rich. 
Money, in all societies, generally takes the liberty 
of introducing exceptions ; nothing, however, is 
more true, than that even among the richest of 

the 
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the Society there is frequently as much plainness 
and simplicity in their outward dress as among 
the poor; and, where the exceptions exist, they 
are seldom parried to an extravagant, and never 
to a preposterous, extent.** The men's hats are 
nearly the same now, except that they have stays 
and loops, and many of their clothes are nearly 
of the same shape and colour, as in the days of 
George Fox. The dress of the women also is 
nearly similar. 

Were the principles of Friends universally 
adopted, those who now produce what are called 
the luxuries of life must inevitably starve ; as no 
ingenious toys, curious inventions in furniture, 
sculptures, paintings, engravings, or drawings, are 
admitted into their houses. The el^ant turn of 
mind, the superior talents, given to a certain por- 
tion of mankind, must be useless to those who are 
of this Society, as they are bound either to leave 
it or reject the blessing, though warm from the 
hands of the Creator. I have known the interior 
of Quaker houses ornamented with pannels, cor- 
nices, and mouldings, which the owner's principles 
of Quakerism would not permit him to cover with 
paint, because it was too worldly : the outsides, 
however, had their white windows and door 
frames, and dark coloured shutters and doors, be- 
cause (though worldly) the paint preserved the 
wood from the weather. Under the same plea, a 
Turkey, the most gaudy and inelegant of all 
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carpets, maybe used by a Quaker — ^for it autlasU 
all others. 

In the earliest state of the new cod^, the 
Quakers gave great offence by adopting the pro- 
noun thou, in addressing person^ of the greatest 
consequence: this word, though extremely pro- 
per in a grammatical sense, was considered as ^, 
levelling term ; and perhaps it might have beep 
such, when we take into consideration the other 
language and proceedings of George Fox. He, 
however (as piay be supposed), had no opportu- 
nity of deciding on the structure of languages, 
from the disadvantages of bis situation in Ufa; 
but as Erasmus, and other learned persons, re- 
commended thou, it was a favoprable opportu- 
nity for the Quakers to establish the word, by 
making it one [of their singul^trities. Success on 
this head led the innovators greater lengths^, and 
the whole circle of words underwent revision : 
thus we find the respectful and innocent Sir ^,n^ 
JUadam exploded for pUin Thomas, John, and 
Edward, or Friend; and Master, implying su- 
periority in one sense, though perfectly vmn^eaii- 
ing in its general nse^, is not to be discovered in 
the Quaker vocabulary. My Lord, • JTour Grace, 
Sir fftUiam, is never b^rd from their lips; and 
the actual title of King is all they will allow to 
the reigning Monarch. 

The Heathen names of th^ days gave the sect 
equal offence, though they ^ell knew not one^ 

fifth 
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their derivation ; - and that that fifth was as little 
disj^osed to worship^, dr even honour Woden, 
Thor^ Slid other Saxon deities, as themselves or 
iny^df. The same objection prevailing against 
the names of the months, they honoured the test 
of the ttorM so fai* as to allow that seven days 
composed a weefk, and that twelve months make a 
year ; aifd as we number the days of the month, 
*o they call Sunday FirH day, and Saturday :the 
Seventh ; January the First motith, and Decem- 
ber the Twelfth. Indeed William Penn carried 
tbid passion to such an excess, that he enume- 
fsLted the streets of Philadelphia from East to 
Weet; but at a loss holv to distihgaish thoi^ 
from North to Sotith from the dthers, if enum^ 
rat^, he nam^d them from various trees — which, 
t<* troth, havfe As much reference to strcfets as our 
iW^rd ThurJday has to the honouring of Thor. 

The (Saints, with the Quakers, become Peter, 
B&rMbaSy and Paul ; and they will never allow 
theitiselv^s fo have been in liick ot lucky, or 
chanted, to obtain U good bargaitr-— aftd with 
JbHUfie ihcf Hsrie no kind of connection. Nor 
will the;^ aIlo# the name given at baptism to be a 
GkrUtietn namie, though ihey hate no objection 
to call it the fiif'st riannS bestowed in their society, 
without cetemony or celebration*. They cavil at 
'^ Good morrow'* and *' Good evening,*' *^ Good 
(9a^ ^ 4»A ^ Good night,** because all ddys and 
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nights are equally good ; and %%y^ '' Hf^ doth 
thee do ?'* and '' Fare thee well.** 

After all that has been related of Quaker tus^ 
toms^ it is almost superfluous to notice their total 
disregard of what is generally termed external 
marks of respect: a Quaker would parish rather 
than take off his h^t in a churchy the king*s pre* 
senoe» in a court , of justice, or a private assem^* 
bly ; nor would any thing tempt him to bow his 
body, or move his feet, for any other purpose than 
walkmg; and he never kneels but when at 
prayer. 

. Mr. Clarkson, who has certainly had the best 
opportunity of judging, declares the Quakers in 
general to be hospitable, kind, and free, to 
strangers ; but he must allow, that the dislike 
they have to the usual manners of their fellow* 
citizens r^se^ an eternal barrier to intimacies out 
of their own society. " There are,** he observes^ 
^^ solitary families, which having lived in places 
where tlierie have been scarcely any of their own 
society with whom tq associate ^ and which hiwing 
scarcely mixed tvith others of other denomina^ 
tions, except in the way of trade^ have an un*^ 
courteousness engrafted in them as it were hf 
these circufnstance^, which no change of situa- 
tion afterwards jhias been able to obliterate/ 

ft 

This, rejection t>f almost all general society na- 
turally confines the jd^as of the Quakers : their 
education is liinited^ because a true C^hristian 
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can hftve no desire to read the works of Heathens 
in their own langus^s ; and philosophy only 
leads to vanity and presumption. < Politics they 
very wisely dismiss from their contemplation; 
amusements and fashions must not be mentioned; 
they are to come to their point in conversation 
with as few words as possible ; and they are "*ex- 
pected to adhere strictly to the truth : how then 
is it possible Quaker society should be cheerful 
and pleasant, beyond the mere relation of matters 
of fact ? Persons who lead inoffensive and moi^l 
Jives must surely have secured that serenity of , 
mind, that the little innocent, silly chat of a few 
friends, or of their family, cannot turn it from its 
course, and endanger their salvation. Indeed I 
cannot doubt the having secured the approbation 
of the Almighty, if I have performed the prin- 
cipal duties of the day, although my evening 
conversation may have turned upon Mr. Cooke 
or Mr. Kemble^s acting, or the living or station- 
ary beauties of Kensington garden. 

If the Quakers entirely and determinedly, re- 
ject detraction, censorious tales, and ialse reports^ 
from their tea-tables, they are highly to be com- 
mended; and I can safely say, I have passed 
many a happy hour in London, and in various 
parts of England, where not a single Quaker was 
present, whicih were as clear from this reproach, 
.as if excommunication from the churches of each 
mdividual had been suspended over their heads ; 

and 
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and this observation naturally arises fr6tn thft 
traipered resentment all persons mttSt feel^ 6h 
being told that .the common topics are ridiculous 
/,and contemptible^ though generally derived from 
the whole circle of science and manners. 

Sometimes a company of Quakers will be eh* 
gaged in one of their dignified conversations^ when 
" sprightliness never borders upon folly,*' and evef 
appear^ *' in an innocent and decent dress.**— 
*5 You observe a pause in the conversation. This 
pause continues. Surprised at the universal si* 
fence now prevailing," observes Mr. Clarkson^ 
^ you look round, and find all the members in 
the room apparently thoughtful. The history of 
the circumstance is this : in the course of the 
conversation, the mind of some one of the persons 
present has been either )so overcome with th^ 
w^bt or importance of it, or by inward sugges^ 
tions on other subjects, as to have given hifh^tf 
up to meditation, or to passive obedienee tb iiji« 
pressions upon his mind. This person is sdott 
discovered by the rest, on aoccrant of bis parti- 
iyaha sUesioe and gravity. From this momeffit^ 
the Quakei^ in cotipany dease to (^onversef : th^y 
become habitually silent, and cdntinue so (both 
<dd and youi^), to give the apparently fneditaiing 
person an opportutiity of pursuing, uikinterrupts* ' 
edly^ the train of his own thoughts. Perhaps^ 
in the course of his meditations, the subject that 
impressed Ms ■ xaind gradually dies away, an4 
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^xpires in sileuce. Ja this ca$e> you find him 
resuming his natural position^ and returning to 
converaiation with the company as before. It 
sometimes happens, however, that, in the midst 
ot his meditations^ he feels an impulse to com- 
municate to those present the subject of his 
thoughts, and breaks forth, seriously explaining^ 
exhorting, and advising, as the nature of it per- 
mits and suggests. When he has finished his 
observations, the company remains silent for a 
short time; after which they converse again v as 
before. Such a pause, whenever it occurs in th^ 
company of the Quakers, may be considered as 
a devotional act; for the subject which occasions 
it is always of a serious or religious nature. The 
workings in the mind of the meditating person 
are considered as the ofispring of a solemn reflect 
tiom upon that subject, suddenly and almost in- 
voluntarily, as it were, produced by duty, or as 
the immediate offspring of the agency of tha 
spirit/' 

When a Quaker family is assembled at the 
pinner-table, a short pause takes place, which is 
intended to give those present an opportunity of 
reflecting on the blessing they are about to enjoy^. 
If the head of the ^E^mily feels an impuUe to say 
a grace, he does so ; if not, he intiroduces some 
eonversation, and proceeds to carve : and it is the 
same if a minister ia amongst the company ; for 
the Quakers conceive, that they cannot eyen thank 
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God for their comforts^ unless he suggests those 
thanks. From very excellent motives, neither 
healths nor toasts are ever proposed by Friends* 
Indeed, the good sense of the community at large 
begins to have its effect on this subject ; and it is 
sincerely to be wished, that, in imitation of the 
Quakers, the ladies might be permitted in future 
to usurp the place of the bottle. 

Fox seemed to think with great propriety as 
to the importance of marriage; and advised the 
members of his sect to obtain tlie parental con- 
sent in the first instance, and then to explain to 
the monthly meetings of both sexes the particu- 
lars of the proposed union. By these means, the 
parties prcfpared the wa^ for future happiness, by 
preventing opposition, and ascertaining, through 
the exertions of the meetings, whether any ob^ 
jections intervened, or made the connection im- 
proper. One regulation enforced by the society 
must render the situation, of the young lady rather 
distressing ; which is, the public declaration, that 
she intends to take ■ for her husband, who 
makes a similar declaration in the meeting ; and 
this is confirmed by the consent of the parents 
in person, or by certificate. Each meeting then 
appoints two members, who visit the intended 
pair, in order to discover whether any previous 
contract of marriage had been in agitation ; and 
according to their report, the proceedings are 
regulated. Equal .care is taken in the case of 

second 
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second marriages^ to preserve the rights of the 
offspring of the first. On the day of marriage, 
which is generally solemnized at a week-day 
meeting, the congregation sometimes sit in dead 
silence, and at others the spirit prompts a sermon. 
At the moment appointed, the bride and bride- 
groom arise; and, taking each other by the hand, 
pronounce their mutual intention of becoming 
man and wife. A declaration in writing of the 
usual forms observed, and a recital of the cere- 
mony just past, is in most instances re^ ; which 
is afterWards signed by the married pair, their 
relatives, and other Quakers present. Before the 
close of the same day, an acknowledgement of 
marris^e is again signed by the parties, in the 
presence of three witnesses, who having also signed 
it, the marriage is complete and valid in law. 

Tlie male or female Quaker who ventures to 
marry a member of the Established Church, a 
Roman Catholic, or Dissenter, of whatever deno^ 
mination, inevitably forfeits his. or her privileges 
as a Friend — in other words, nothing. can save 
them from expulsion. ^^ No person,** says Mr. 
Clarkson, " who marries out of the society can be 
legally married without going through the forms 
of the Established Church. Those, therefore, 
who submit to this ceremony, as performed by a 
priest, acknowledge (according to the Quakers) 
the validity of a human appointment of the mini- 
stry ; they acknowledge the validity of an artifi- 
cial 
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dal service in religion ; they acknowfedge the* 
propriety of pa)4ng a Gospel minister for the rfiii- 
cbarge of hi? office. The Quakers, therefore, coti- 
»ider those who marry out of the society as guilty 
of s«ch a dereliction of their principles, that they 
can no longer be considered as sound or Consistent 
members.*' 

If the persons thu» oflfending should at arty time 
think proper to assert they sincerely repent theh* 
disobedience to the regulations of Friends, or, hi 
feet, of their marriage, and educate their children 
according to those regulations, they may be re- 
stored to the society and their lost privileges. Biit 
it is to be hoped few marriages of this kind are 
so unhappy as* to oblige the offenders to declare 
theiir repentance: if any mental reservation i* 
made in such a profession, the Friends wiB not 
be greatly benefited by the retttm of hypocrites. 

The Quaker mode of buriaf is very proper and 
decent; ostentation on! thfe occasion is indieed 
absurd: the same simple syfeteni of sifence which 
prevails through afll their' customs, seems particu- 
larly commendable in the last solemn rite of Kfe. 
If the privileged person ^o may happen to be 
present chooses to speak, some comments are 
made on the subject of dfeath ; Otherwise, the 
grave-digger proceeds with his office, aftef such' 
pauses as are required' for contemplation : prayers- 
ibr the souls of fHends and relations- are not 
allowed by the Quakers. Whether their obstinate 
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r^ectioa ^^ of payment for Gospel labpur/' and «• 
i^ational and benevolent petition^ uttered by a 
good m^n^ is extended to the suppressing of all* 
hope and r^^^si mentoMy for the happiness of 
th^ir departed relatives^ « can only b$ known to 
each individual of the, aociiety : if they are suc- 
cessful On this pointy they may be allowed the 
merit of selfKxmquest^ without' a prospect of 
competition from others. 

The weak desire often expressed by personal 
near death of being deposited near the remaias 
of their former intimates cannot be cowplied- 
with in the sect of Quakers, who have not 
" thought it right, or wise,, to indulge such 
feelings.;'* neither da they permit memorials to 
thie dea^ . <»: wear any kiivi of badge, announce 
ing the loss of their friends. In short, when a 
Qu^lii^r dies, there is literally no msmento of bim 
left, except in the mental remembrance ; of which 
no one can j<udge the extent, unless he happens to. 
b^ an eminent elder or preacher— r then hifi, audi 
spm^tnmes her qualifications are. written, and. 
parsed thDough the ordeal of the different meet*' 
ings, a^ finally printed for the use of the soeietjr. 

As very few of .the opulent classea of the com- 
nuiAity adopted the. theoriea of Geoi^e Fox, him* 
aelft aiaid, bis principal successors .recommended: 
constant habits of industry to their followers : 
thi^ iaudfi^le attention to the future, comfort o£ 
their dese^ndant? has beooane a: r^ular system j:: 
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and, much to their credit be it recorded, an idle 
and dissipated Quaker is a very uncommon cha- 
racter. Eyeiy method that can be devised is pur- 
sued by the rules of the sect to prevent indivi- 
duals from incurring debts which may lead to 
embarrassments and bankruptcy: they are re- 
quired to examine into their affairs annually, and 
this examination is enforced by visits of suitable 
friends. When a Quaker becomes a bankrupt 
through improper causes, he is expelled, but may 
be received again on sincere repentance ; and it is 
understood, that no composition with creditors 
can exonerate him from full payments of all de- 
mands against him. 

The absurdity of paying too much att^tion to 
the reform or alteration of customs often leads the 
conscientious Quaker into dilfiiculties : he must 
infringe upon the regulations of the sect in many 
— very many instances, or starve. It is vain and 
ridiculous for any person to attempt to confine 
himself to the manufacture and sale of artid^ 
strictly useful and necessary, evei^ in the cas^ of 
printing and book-selling. A man may ruin 
himself by printing Homilies, provided they do 
not meet with public encouragement ; yet we can 
hardly require a Quaker printer to tell his em-^ 
ployer — " I cannot print your book, because it 
may not sell ;" and, in the retailing of books, a 
work with a general good chatracter may pass 
through a Quaker's hands ; and yet^ were it atten^ 
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tively e^ammed, it might contain some passages 
ofiensive to morality ; even that excellent work 
the Spectator ought not to be sold by a Frifend if 
he is consistent, because it abounds with recom- 
mendations of vain and frivolous pursuits in thfe 
estimation of a genuine son of George Fox. If 
a Quakjsr works as a clothier^ and actually re- 
solves to touch no other than plain broad cloths, 
neither dyed with blue^ red, yellow, black, or 
purple, he cannot but remember mixed cloths of 
the natural colours, and deep browns, have long 
been and are more fashionable than any othet^ ; 
consequently he is administering to the extrava- 
gance of the gay and dissipated, even with the best 
intentions. And it is the same with articles of 
absolute necessity — a man may have too many 
coats, too many shirts and shoes, for his circum- 
stances ; and surely if a Quaker works at all as a 
silver and gold-smith, the utensils made of those 
metals are certainly unjustifiably extravagant in a 
rigid sense; iron is more durable, and nothing 

« 

more easily cleaned than earthen ware. 

These observations are not loosely offered in 
retaliation for the condemnation of my fellow- 
citizens at large in th^ir innocent vanities and 
manners ; but to shew, that the Quakers are daily 
obliged to commit deep trespasses on their own 
regulations; which may be further proved by 
their young ladies at this instant wearing straw 
bonnets, undouhtedly in the fashion, not one 
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guinea and aii half in value^ but in price; and 
elegant muslin dresses of the purest white ztjimr 
and sixpence and jive shillings, and often much 
more, per yard. Nothing can be morejashionable 
than this dress : yet surely when we coasider the 
additional expence of frequent washing, it is quit|& 
as reprehensible for a Quaker female to deviate 
thus who does know better, as it is for a young 
Ignoramus of any other religious denomination 
who has never been taught propriety of conduct. 
Such are the nature of the arguments which may 
be urged against Quaker customs and manners; 
I however would apply them only to this excess 
and bigotry. The moralist might find in the 
Quaker code numerous hints, which, acted upon 
with temperance, would render mankind ten 
times more happy, free, and contented, than at 
present. Would to heaven all ranks could be 
persuaded with them to execrate quarrels, duels, 
war, slavery, and litigation ; and adopt their me^ 
thod of managing tlieir poor, who are more re- 
spectable in their appearance, and more cleanly 
and comfortable, than any in the kingdom ! In 
taking leave of the Quakers, I cannot resist this 
opportunity of thanking the body at large, for the 
very important part they have acted in the vast 
theatre of the world by promoting the cause of 
virtue and honour. May they take my reprehen- 
sions in good humour, and as they are intended ! 
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Are another product of British rfeligious freedom. 
This society^ which originated from the Rev. John 
Wesley, is so combined with the history of that 
gentleman, that a recital of the incidents of his 
life will give a satisfactory sketch of Methodisrii. 

John Wesley, who, like Luther, Calvin, and 
others, founded sects upon their own speculative 
and peculiar opinions, w^s the second son of the 
Kev. Samuel Wesley, rector of Epworth in L<in-* 
colnshire; and born in 1703, When ohly six 
years old, he had a most remarkable escape from 
death by the burning of his father's house, whence 
he was taken through a window the moment 
before the roof fell in. Prom this circumstance 
originated the application to him of tJie words, 
" Is not this a brand plucked out of the burning?'* 
inscribed under an engraving of his portrait. 
This remarkable man received the Sacrament at 
' the early age of eight, and dated the serious turn 
of his mind from that period. He was placed 
soon after at the Charter-house school, London ; 
hard living, and the exercise he took in the gar- 
den of that foundation by tha advice of his father, 
seems to have contributed to establish his health, 
and enable him to undergo the fatigues of his 
subsequent life. 
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He went from the Chaftei'-house to Christ- 
church College, Oxford; received his degree of 
B. A., was elec^d Fellow of Lincoln College in 
1724, and two years afterwards became a Master 
of Arts. His attainments in logic and the learned 
languages are well known ; and it is recorded to 
his honour, that his skill in the former never 
tempted him to argue a question which he did not 
feel to be founded on truth. Th^ church had 
been selected for his future profession, and when 
he obtained his fellowship, Mr. Wesley separated 
himself from those persons whose conduct might 
interrupt the preparation he conceived necessary 
for entering into orders, which were conferred on 
him' by Dr. Potter in 1725. 

He was appointed Greek Lecturer and Modera- 
tor of the Classes, and acquitted himself well as a 
tutor; but it was in the year 1725 that Bishop 
Taylor's Rules and Exercises of Hply Living and 
Dying affected the latent seeds of what was after- 
wards termed Methodism. From the instant he 
had completed the perusal of this work he resolved 
to dedicate all his life to God, being fully con- 
vinced that every part of it must be a sacrifice 
to him, or " in effect to the devils Kempis's 
Christian Pattern, and the ideas of that author 
on inward religion. Law's Christian Perfection 
and serious Call added fuel to the spark, and 
intense study of the Scriptures fanned it into the 
fierce flame which spread in due time throughout 
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Jdie thr^e kingdoms and America* The* first ex* 
ternal impulse k received waar through these words 
uttered by a serious man, who is not namedt 
*^ Sir, you wish' to serve God, and go to heaven : 
remember you cannot serve him alone : you must 
therefore Jind companions or make them : th^ 
Bible knows, nothing of solitary religion." 

The consequence of these observations was in- 
stantaneous, and Mr. W« communicated his 
thoughts to Charles Wesley hi^ brother, Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Hervey, Mr. Whitefield, and 
othem. By this means a society was formed, 
which is mentioned in the sketch of the life of 
his co-adjutor in Methodism. The associated 
brethren composed a scheme of self-examination, 
^ which Coke and Moore, the authors of his life, 
say, it evinced their earnest sincerity ; " but the 
darkness of their minds as to Gospel truths is very, 
evident to those who are favoured with true eva^^ 
gelical views.'* One of the effects produced by 
these attempts to attain superior sanctity was the 
ridicule of most of the studentfi^ from whom the 
society obtained the terms of Sacramentarians, 
the Godly Club, and Methodists. The latter, 
however, more fairly originated with a Fellow of 
cme of the Colleges, who compared them with an 
antient college of physicians at Rome, called 
MetJiodistce through their peculiar mode of treat* 
ing their patients. In proportion to the disgust 
they caused amongst the youth was the offence to 
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the seniors ; but both were disregarded^ as the tiroL 
Wesleys had the approbation of their father ; to 
which was added that of the Bishop of Oxford, 
and the minister at the Castle* They then pro* 
posed a series of questions to their oj^ionentSji 
and were treated with silent disdain. 

He remained in this state when his father, 
finding his health decline, wished him to solicit 
fbr the living of Epworth ; but he refused, assign** 
ing no less than twenty-six arguments against the 
proposal. The principal cause, however, existed 
in his love for retirement, imbibed from certain 
mystic writers ; and hence, in a great degree, ori^ 
ginated his mission to America, In 17a5j he waa 
requested by his father just before his death to 
present a book he had published to Queen Caro« 
line. "^Vlien at I^ndon to execute this GOQimis*^ 
sion, Dfr Burton, one of the trustees for Georgia, 
proposed to him the office of preaching Christian^ 
ity to the Indians in that colony. This he ac-t 
cepted, in opposition to the judgment of every one 
but his mother ; and he left England in October 
1735. His proceedings there being foreign to the 
purpose of this work, I shall merely mention, that 
he returned in 1738 with increased reputation, 
and' the attraction obtained by the nature of his 
pursuits in the Western world. Through these 
circumstances, the churches where he was invited 
to preach were uncommonly crowded. He then 
went to Oxford with Peter Bohler, a celebrated 
' ' Moravian, 
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Moravian, Where he was received with contempt 
and ridicuiel Upon a second visit to this Univer- 
saty, and conversing largely with Bohler, he ob^ 
served, *^ by him (in the hand of the great God) * 
I was clearly convinced of the want of that faith 
whereby alone t we art saved. ^' But the Moravian . 
had some difficulty in convincing him that faith' 
did and would operate instantaneously: being' 
convinced, he ^ spoke clearly and fully at Blen* 
don to Mr. Delamotte's family of the nature and , 
fruits of Christian faith. Mr. Broughton and 
(his) brother were there. Mr. B.'s great objection 
was, he could never think that I had not faith, 
who had done and suffered such things. (His) 
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brother was very angry, and told (him,) He did ' 
not know what mischief (he) had done by talking 
thus. And indeed if did please God then to kin^ ' 
die a fire which, I trust, shall never be ex tin- 
guished.* 

He now every where declared ^^ the faith as it 
is in JesHs ;^ and renewed the society mentioned 
before, though with different persons, and agreed 
to the following rules : " That they would meet 
together once a week, to confess their &ults one ' 
to another, and pray one for another, that they 
nlight be healed : That the persons -so meeting 
should be divided into several bands, or little 
companies, none of them consisting of fewer than 
five, or more than ten persons : That every one 
in order should speak as freely, plainly, and con- 
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cisely as he could, the real state of his heart, with 
his several temptations and deliverances since the 
last time of meeting : That all th6 bands should 
have a conference at eight every Wednesday 
evening, begun and ended with singing and 
prayer; That any who desired to be admitted 
into this society should be asked, What are your 
reasons for desiring this ? Will you be entn-ely 
open, using no kind of reserve ? Have you any 
objection to any of our orders (which may then 
be read) ? That when any new member was pro- 
posed, every one should speak clearly and freely 
whatever objection he might have to him : That 
those against whom no reasonable objection ap- 
peared, should be, in order for theii^ trial, formed 
into on^ or more distinct bands, and some person 
agreed on to assist them ; That after two months 
trial, if no objection then appeared, they should 
be admitted into the society : That every fourth 
Saturday should be observed . as a day of general 
intercession: That on the Sunday seven-night 
following, there should be a general love feast, 
from seven till ten in the evening ; That no par- 
ticular member should be allowed to act in any 
thing contrary to any order of the society : and 
that, if any person, after being thrice admonished, 
should . not conform thereto, they should no 
longer be esteemed as members.'* 

We have now arrived at an aera which exhibits 
Mr. Wesley in a state of enmity with the mem- 
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hers of the established church, who were justly 
alarmed and ofiended by the enthusiastic proceed* 
ings of the Methodists. Wesley himself did not 
hesitate to declare, that, at three o^clock on the 
1st of January 1739, ** the power of God came 
mightily upon us, insomuch that many cried out 
for exceeding joy, and many fell to the ground ;" 
nor was he altogether easy at these efiects of their 
earnestness, which he apprehended might fur- 
nish many arguments against him^ and even 
rouse the arm of the civil power; he therefore 
leemed willing to discriminate between the really 
awakened, and those agitated by Satan through 
revenge. 

Whitefield had not long before established his 
practice of preaching in the open air, and Wesley 
adopted it for the first time near Bristol ; for the 
obvious r^sons of the general impossibility of 
procuring a church, or one large enough for the 
congregation he collected. ^* Field-preaching was 
therefore/' he observes, *^ a sudden expedient^ a 
thijig submitted to rather than chosen.*' On these 
occasions^ ^^ cries and tears on every hand fre^ 
quently drowped his voice, while many exclaimed 
in the bitterness of their soul, ^ What shall L db 
to be saved ?'" This circumstance naturally sug- 
gested the idea of erecting a place of worship^ 
and Bristol was the spot chosen for the purpose. 
Eleven feoffees were concerned with Mr. W., and 
thiB first stone was laid ** virith the voice of praise 
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and thanks^ ving," May 12, 1739. One i^ason 
Dram mahy urged against the nature of the plan 
was enough, says Mr. W. : ^ That such feofiees 
always would hav^e it in their power' to controul 
liie ; and, if I preached not as they Kke, to turn 
me out of the room I had built;'* — consequently 
he dissolved the agreement entered into, and un- 
dertook the task without a shilling to effect it ; 
but this was a trifling matter, as he ** knew the 
eirth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof ; and 
in hi« name set out, nothing doubting/* 

The public etnployment of Mr. Wesley wai^ at' 
this time extremely laborious, as he read prayers 
daily andpreached in the prison, and in the even^ 
ihg expounded from some text at one or m6r6 of 
the society's rooms ; on the afternoon of Monday 
he preached near Bristol ; alternately at Bath and 
Two-mile hill on Tuesday ; on WedSesday at 
Baptist mills'; on every second Thufsday near 
Pensford ; on every other Friday in another part 
of Kingswodd ; *' on Saturday in the afternoon, . 
and Sunday morning, in the bowling-green (which 
lies near the middle of the city) ; on Sunday at 
eleven near Hanham mount ; at two at Clifton, 
and at five on Rose green." And in the midst of 
these exertions, by which, he says, sinners were 
daily humbled under the mighty hand of God, 
he exclaimed (in another sense than poor vain 
Archimedes), " Give me where to stand, and I 
wrll shake the earth/ Such wtis the presumjituous 
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zeal of Wesley, nor was that of his hearert less' 
ardent, when ** God's sending forth lightning with 
the rain did not hinder ahout 1500 from staying 
tft Rose Greeh,"* in defiance of the natural conse*' 
quences of exposure in a state of inactivity to the' 
chills of a tempest. 

' Charles Wesley greatly disapproved of his bro* 
therV intemperance, aQd attempted in vain to^ 
cheek it ; for what could be urged to a man who' 
declared, ^' A dispensation of the Gospel is com- 
nditted to me ; and woe is me if I preach not the* 
Gospel!** and that he looked upon all the world ^^ 
as his parish, forgetting that each parish was al-* 
ready provided with many preachers full as wor- 
thy as himself, but who did not think it merciful 
to afiect their ignorant hearers with a species of' 
animal magnetism, to which their cries, groans, 
and convulsions, can only be compared. Indeed* 
the Well-established feet of such effects following I 
imaginary causes by sympathy in the detestable - 
incantations oi animal magnetism entirely^ defeat ' 
every assertion of Wesley's as to' the immediate- 
operations of the divine Spirit or that of -evil. 

He now laboured, according to Coke arid' 
Moore, between London aild Bristol,^ in Moor^^' 
fields, at Kennington common, and Bktekheath,- 
v^rhere tens of thousands went to ^ee^himfj if not ^ 
to hear him ; and yet his labours were not altoge- 
ther confined to preaching abroad; as^ he had many ' 
schisms to compose in the bosom of his own ' 
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wc^eties. '^ I found," he observed, ^' more and 
mor^ undeniable proofs, that the Christum state id 
a continual warfare ;\ and ^* the hearts of most 
of the brethren in London became now quite 
estranged from him/ On the evening of Sun- 
^7} July 20th, 1 740, he read a paper to his con- 
gregation, declaring the doctrines they had adopted 
in opposition to his own, ^'ilatly contrary to the 
word of God ;'" and that, having warned and tried 
them till that moment, he resolved to give them 
•* up to God.'* He then invited those to follow 
Inm who were of his opinion, and not more than 
nixieteen perspns did so. 

With respect to these doctrines, I have nothing 
to say more than to refer the curious to the differ- 
ent lives which have been written of Wesley, who 
established a meeting at the Foundry in Moor- 
fields with the remnant of his flock, which ra^ 
pidly increased ; but a deeper sting attended him 
in the secession of Whitefield, his old and indefa- 
tigable coadjutor, who had so far changed his opi* 
nions as to say of Wesley; " He and I preached 
two different Gospels ;*• and he was resolved to 
preach against him and his brother " whereso- 
ever he preached at all/' This breach was never 
healed, though Mr. Wesley made many conces^- 
sions. All that was effected amounted to White^ 
field's leaving the brothers mourning rings ; yet 
Mr. John Wesley preached his funeral sermon in 
a manner that did him high honour^ and Charles 
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wrote a poetical and handsome teibute to hii 
memoiy. 

Another difficulty attended our preadi^ — he 
made numbers of converts^ and would^ he says^ 
have consigned them to their respective mini*- 
sters^ but they rejected them universally; he 
therefore felt himself compelled to appoint a new 
species of curate, who was to provide for the 
spiritual comfort of his flocks, and Mr. Cennidc 
proved the happy man at Kings wood. A Mr, 
Maxfield received a similar office for London as 
to prayer and advice ; but this person felt himself 
impelled to go farther; and upon Mr. Wesley's 
return for the express purpose of putting an end 
to his proceedings, his mother advised him to hear 
Maxfield : he consented, and was convinced it 
was the work of God. About the same time, Joha 
Nelson, a journeyman stone-mason, had a similar 
impulse, and left London to preach in Yorkshire^ 
his native place. Wesley visited him, and united 
the labours of a priest with a lawman. In the year 
1 743> he preached with great effect at Newcastle 
upon Tyne, and at Epworth, from his father's 
tomb in the church-yard, as he was denied the use 
of the church and the sacrament. He soon after 
formed the resolution of instituting distinct socie* 
ties of his followers, himself their great director ; 
and easily -argued his conscience to acquiescence, 
which had suggested the word schism from the 
church he still affected to admire. A leader was 
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appointed to govern the classes^ as he tefmei! 
these societies. 

Several zealous persdnst at Bristol Were the 
founders of the custom of meeting and spending 
great part^ if not all, the night in prayer and 
thanksgiving. Wesley was advised to suppress 
the practice ; but he decided for it, and monthly 
meetings of this description were established^ At 
the same .time, " to separate the precious from the 
vile/ he required confession to himself of every 
member of his societies once a quarter ; and those 
he chose to elect or absolve received a ticket^ 
which was considered by the brethren as ^ of just 
the same force with the commendatory letters 
mentioned by the Apostle.'" *^ Besides,** he ob* 
serves, '^ these also suppUed us with a quiet arid 
inoffensive method of removing any disorderly 
member.*' Another division of the classes was 
called Bands* 

Although the society of Methodists was in a 
progressive state of increase, they had many cp* 
pon^its amongst the vulgar as well as the best 
classes of the community. The former, as usual, 
persecuted ; and, had not the magistracy some- 
times interfered, much violence had been inflicted 
l>eyond what is related by the sufferers ; and that 
nmounts to every thing but loss of life to Mr. 
Wesley, who was always rescued by prayer and 
the immediate interference of God, — Affairs at 
length became sq complicated, that the Arch* 
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priest of the new sect found it necessary to di^ 
vide the kingdom into circuits for his ministers^ 
who were annually assembled to give an account 
of their process and conduct^ at what was and is 
still called a Conference. 

The preachers of this sect are prepared for 
their office by receiving them as private mem« 
bers of the society on trial ; if approved, they are 
admitted at the end of three months: in due 
time they become leaders of classes^ and occasion** 
ally exhort. Upon exhibiting propa* abilities, they 
preachy and from the loc^l are selected the itine- 
rant preachers^ who are proposed at the Confer- 
ence, and are then assigned a circuit. After four 
years trial and annual examination, they are re^ 
ceived into full connection. The preacher an4 
his wife are paid ^.12 per annum each, and ^.4 
is allowed towards the education of every child: 
^^ he being allowed food for himself and hors6 
wherever he goes. Thus care is taken^ that none 
of them shall grow rich by the Gospel." ' 

During the rebellion of 1745, Mr. Wesley 
seized every opportunity of enforcing loyalty to 
the reigning Monarchy and^ much to his honour, 
solicited for and obtained leave to preach to the 
soldiers stationed at Newcastle upon Tyne; he 
was equally successful in establishing a school at 
Kings wood, near Bristol, suited to his particular 
views, and was indebted to one lady for no less 
than^.8oo towards completing it. A journey 
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he performed at a subsequent period^ of which 
he published an account^ exhibits him as a man 
callous to every consideration of health and con^ 
venience, and as one possessed of a constitution 
surpassing all others in its resistance of cold and 
wet. " Many," says one of his biographers, '^ were 
the hair-breadth escapes which he experienced 
during that time/' An unhappy marriage caused 
Mr, Wesley infinite disquietude^ which seems to 
have been the consequence of his itinerant habits^ 
and perhaps of that hauteur demonstrated in a 
letter to his wife, containing these words alluding 
to her aspersing his character to vindicate her 
own: "Whereas of what importance iti your 
character to mankind, if you was buried just now? 
or, if you had never lived, what loss would it be 
to the cause of God ?'' Unfounded jealousy had 
very baneful efiects on the conduct of Mrs. Wes- 
ley, which would probably never have existed had 
the usual mode of living in the married state pre* 
vailed in his family. 

Mr. Wesley had for many years indulged the 
hope of uniting in his ministry certain priests of 
the established church, and made the attempt by 
a circular letter in 1764, which entirely failed; 
nor was he more fortunate in his desire to preserve 
the society from new theories and fancies, which 
]V(^. Maxfield, who had been ordained by the 
Bishop of Londonderry, spread rapidly. "On 
Mr, W.*s arrival in town^ the visionaries stood 
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reproved;"* but he was at a loss how to aot^ as 
much good had been done ; he, however, wrote 
his sentiments to Maxfietd, though without the 
least effect. George Bell^ a coadjutor of Max- 
field*s, was a serjeant in the life guards. This 
man had bewildered his senses, and outstripped 
all his competitors in enthusiasm. Mr. Wesley 
was alarmed, and heard him when Bell wais un* 
conscious of the circuiQstance, in order to judge 
of the propriety of expelltug him from the Foun- 
dry. On this occasion^ Mr. W. discovered that 
he screamed uninteUigitilyjn his prayers, that he 
conceived he had miraculcKii; discernment of spi- 
rits, and that he was violent against his opposers* 
" I was then convinced," he observes, " that he 
must not continue to pray at the Foundry. The 
reproach of Christ I am willing to bear; but not 
the reproach of enthusiasm^if I can help it."* 

Bell developed a part of the character of the 
inhabitants of London which had lain dormant 
for a long period, by presumptuously and wick- 
edly prophecying in January 1763, that the end 
of the world would be on the S8th of Februsiry 
following. Instead of receiving this intimation 
with the indignation it merited, and punishing 
the author, the civil power remained inactive; 
and the weak and vulgar were terrified even to sit 
up all the succeeding nighty and wander in the 
neighbouring fields, expectii^ they knew not 
what. Wesley^ it may be^^ticipated^ slept away 
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the same night iti perfect trfitnquillity, and sepa- 
rated from Maxfleld ; but soon reeeived an able 
assistant in the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, vicar of Ma- 
deley, Salop ; of whom it is said, " he was de- 
vout, pious, and laborious, in his calling, in a 
degree seldom equalled since the days of the 
Apostles/' — ^^ From this time, Mr. Wesley was 
but little troubled by the advocates for absolute 
predestination. Mr. Fletcher s works have been 
a standing answer to all those who assert it." 

About the year 1783, Mr. Wesley executed a 
deed which, having been enrolled in Chancery, 
made the Conference a legal body, and secured 
the right of the society to their different chapels. 
This act was, perhaps, the most important of 
his long life, except that thus mentioned by Coke 
and Moore : ^^ Dr. Coke and Mr. Creighton ac- 
cordingly met him in Bristol ; when, with their 
assistance, he ordained Mr. Richard Whatcoat 
and Mr. Thomas Vasey Presbyters fov America; 
and, being peculiarly attached to every rite of 
the Church of England, did afterwards ordain 
Dr, Coke a superintendant under his hand and 
^eal.^ Lest this superintendant should be mis- 
taken for something . less, he received from Mr. 
Wesley testimonials directed to the brethren in 
America, decidedly pronouncing him a bishop, 
consecrated secundilm usum Methodistas. Mr. 
Wesley died March 2d, 1791, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age ; but not so his society, 
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that flourishes with unexampled vigour^ subjedf 
only to those feiids which are' the inevitable con- 
sequences of religious as well as civil liberty. 

Having introduced Mr. Wesley to the notice 
of my re&ders^ I shall permit him to speak of his 
own acts in an extract from his Journal between 
1741 and .1743, published in 1749 : " Thursday, 
13th January 1743, I rode to Stratford upod 
Avon. I had scarce sat down before I was in-^ 
formed^ that Mrs. K., a middle-aged woman^ of 
Shatteryj half a mile from Stratford, had been for 
many weeks last past in a way which nobody 
could understand : that she had sent for a mini- 
ster, but almost as soon as he came began roaring 
in so strange a manner (her tongue, at the same 
time, hanging out of her moiith, and her face 
distorted into the most terrible form), that he 
cried out, ^ It is the devil! doubtless, it iis the 
devil r and immediately went away. I suppose 
this was some unphilosophical minister, else he 
"would have said, ^ Stark mad! send her to Bed- 
lam.* I dsked. What good do you think I can 
do ? One answered. We cannot tell ; but Mrs. R. 
(I just relate what was spoken to me, without 
passing any judgment upon it) earnestly desired 
you might come, if you was any where near ; say- 
ing, ^ She bad seen you in a dream, and should 
know you immediately.' But the devil said (those 
were her own expressions), ^ I will tear thy throat 
out before he comes.' But afterwards (she said) 
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liM words wo^y * If he does come^ I will let thee 

Ve quiet ; and thou shalt be as if nothing ailed 

thee, till he is gone away.* A very odd kind of 

madness this ! I walked orer about noon ; but 

when we came to the house, desired all those who 

eame with me to stay below. One shewii^ me 

the way, I went up strait to her room. As soon as 

I came to the bedside, she fixed her eyes on me, 

and said, ' You are Mr. Wesley ; I am very well 

now, I thank God. Nothing ails me ; only I am 
vyeak.* I called them up, and we began to sin^ 

^ Jesus thou hast bid us pray ; 

Pray always, and not faint : 
With the word a power convey 

To utter our complaint.' 
j^fter singing a verse or two, we kneded dowti 
to p^yer. I had but just began (my eyes being 
shut), when J felt as if I Tiad been plunged 
into cold water ; and immediately there was such 
a roar 9 that my voice was quite drowned^ though 
J spaing as bmd as J usually do to three or four 
thojusand people* However, I prayed on. She 
was then reai'ed up in the bed, her whole bocfy* 
moving at once, without bending one joint or 
limb, *just as if it were one piece of stone. Imme- 
diately after, it was writhed into all kind of pos^ 
tares, the same horrid ydl continuing stilL But 
we left her not till all the symptoms ceased, aad 
ehe was (for the present, at least) rejoieiiig and 
praising God*** 

^ Sunday^ 
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'^ Sunday, 8th. I <;ried aloud in Redcliifi^ 
square, * Why will ye die, (> house of Israel?* 
Only one poor man was exceeding noisy and tur« 
bulent ; but in a moment God touched his heatt 
— he hung down his head, tears covered bis faq^ 
and his voice vms heard no more.** 

'^ Thursday, • ft3d. In the evening, almost as 
soon as I b^;an to pray in the society, a voice of 
bitter lamentation and bitter mourning was heard 
from the whole congregation ; but,, in a wbilc^ 
loud thanksgivings were mixt therewith, which, 
in a short space, spread over all ; so that nothing^ 
was to be heard on every side but praise to God 
and to the Lamb for ever and ever T 

^^ Friday, 24th. I had notes from nineteen per- 
sons, desiring to return God thanks : some of ^em 
follow. John Merriman, a blind man, desires to 
return thanks to Almighty God for the discovery 
of his love to him, an old sinner. One desires to 
return God thanks for giving her a token of his 
love^ in removing all prejudices, and giving her 
love to all mankind* Edith D. desires to return 
thanks for great and unspeakable mercies, which 
the Lord was pleased to reveal to her heart — even 
telling me, ^ I am He that blotteth out thy trans- 
gressions; and thy sins will I remember no more.* 
And I desire that the praise of the Lord may be 
fver in my heart." 

<* Sunday, 2U After preaclyng in the room 
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at five, I began- preachmg about eight at the 
][iosp]tal. It rained all the time; but that did 
not disturb either me or the congregation, while 
I explained, ^ Thou shalt call his name Jesus ; 
Sot he shall save his people from their sins."* 

Common patience becomes exhausted on read-? 
ing the above instances of enthusiasm, particularly 
when we iBrid that Mr. Wesley could condemn 
that of another, though produced by himself. 
f^ Saturday, 4th. I was both surprised and grieved 

at a genuine instance of enthusiasm. J ! 

B , of Tanfield Leigh, who had received a 

sense of the love of God a few days before, came 
riding through the town, hollowing and shouting, 
and driving all the people before him, telling 
them, * God had told him he should be a kingi 
and should tread all his enemies under his feet.^ 
I sent him home immediately to his work, and 
advised him to cry day and night to God, that he 
might be lowly in heart, lest Satan should again 
get an advantage over him." 

" Saturday, Dec. 25 th. The physician told me 
he could do no more; Mr. Mcyrick could not 
live over the night. I went up, and found them 
all crying about him ; his legs being cold, and (as 
it seemed) dead already. We all kneeled down, 
and called upon God, with strong cries and tears. 
He opened his eyes, and called for me. j4nd 
from that hour he continued to recover hi9 

gtrength| 
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streng3)> till he was restored to perfect health. 
— I wait to hear who will either disprove this 
fact, or philosophtcally account for it/' 

Had it been in the nature of things possible 
that Mr. Wesley could have enlightened tiie 
minds of the vulgar who heard him, previous to 
his using the means he adopted of terrifying 
them into a knowledge of the God of Mercy j the 
efiects of his preaching had .not been so con- 
spicuous. Xhe violent declamations of a zealot^ 
armed with all the horrors of eternal perdition, 
may make a sensible man reflect, and amend ; but 
he cannot derange his faculties, and enervate his 
frame. The case, however, is far otherwise with 
the uninformed, to whom the metaphorical Ian- 
guage of enthusiasm becomes divine truth, and 
all the terrors belonging to the obstinately wicked 
are applied to themselves, without a hope of re- 
mission and forgiveness, though they are actually 
entitled to both by the symptoms of repentance 
they exhibit. I am well aware of the comments I 
shall draw upon myself, by reprobating coercion 
in religion, and recommending persuasion and 
demonstration ; and I shall probably be told, it is 
my business to relate, and not to comment. I 
shall, however, do both ; and conclude my speci- 
mens of Mr. Wesley's ministry and customs with 
two most afflicting instances of the powem of 
eloquence, and preaching damnation to the un- 
lettered multitude. If any, besides bigoted en- 
thusiast^ 
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(fausiiMts^ approve of the efiects produced, I woa 
contented to be pronounced an incompetent judge 
of the intention of the Scriptures. 

^^ A woman suddenly cried out, as in the ago* 
nies of death, and continued to do so for some 
^pne, with all the signs of the sharpest anguish* 
One felt as it were the piercing of a sword, and 
could not avoid crying out even in the street* 
Two others were constrained to roar, as seized 
with great pain ; another, as out of the belly of 
hell. A young man, suddenly seized with violent 
trembling all over, sunk down to the ground, 
^One and another, and another, sunk to the 
earth. They dropped on every side as thunderr 
Struck. One was so wounded, with the sword of 
the Spirit, that you would have imagined she 
pould not live a moment. A woman broke out 
into strong cries : great drops of sweat ran down 
her face, and all her bones shook. A Quaker 
dropped down as thunder-struck in an agony 
terrible to behold. Another person reeled four 
or five steps, and then dropped down. One fallen, 
raving ma^y changed polour, fell off his chair, 
screamed terribly, beat himself against the ground, 
his breast heaving as in the pangs of death, roar- 
ing out, ^O thou devil! liegions of devils T &c. 
Three persons, almost at once, sunk down as dead* 
A-* little boy was seized in the same manner ; a 
young man^ fixing his eyes upon him, sunk him- 
self (ioivn as one dead, and beat himself against 

the 
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the ground ; six men could scarce hold hlni« 
Others began to cry o\lt, insomuch that all the 
house (and indeed all the street for some space) 
was in an uproar. Some were so torn with con-i- 
vulsive motion in every part of their bodies, that 
four or five persons could not hold one of them. 
While I was speaking, one dropped down as dead; 
presently a second and third. Five others sunk 
down^ most of them in violent agoniesy in the 
pains of hell, and snares of death; one, an hour 
in strong pain ; one or two more for three days.** 
Speaking of a young illiterate female, aged about 
nineteen, under the influence of the demons of 
enthusiasm and despair, and a victim to one of 
his sermons or expoundings, that gentleman says 
in his Journal, that it required two or three men 
to hold her in bed, while ^* a thousand distor- 
tions shewed how the dogs of hell were gnawing 
her heart. She shrieked, and screamed out^ ^ I 
am damned! damned ! Six days ago, you might 
have helped me; but now it is all passed. I 
am the devil's now ; I have given myself to him ; 
his I am; him I must serve; with him I must go 
to hell ; I will be his; I tl;^7/ serve him ; I will go 
with him to hell ; I cannot, I will not be saved ; 
I must, I will J I will, I mlly he damned. She 
then began praying to the devil. We began, 
* Arm of the Lord^ awake, awake !' She imme- 
diately sunk down as asleep ; but, as soon as we 
left ofl^ broke out with inexpressible vehemence, 

* Strong 
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^ Strong hearts, break ! I am a warning to y(m : 
you need not be damned, though I must* She 
then fixed her eyes on the comer of the cieling, 
and said, * There he is ; aye, there he is. Come, 
good devil, come, take me away. You said you 
would dash my brains out. Come, do it quickly ; 
lam your's; I will be your's. Come just now, 
take me away.' We interrupted her by calling 
again upon God. We continued in prayer till 
past eleven ; when God, in a moment, spake peace 
to her soul,'* 

It may be observed, 'that all these details of 
facts are foreign to the object I have in view; 
but I beg leave to answer, that each of the cir- 
cumstances related tend to explain the state of the 
human mind as it existed iimongst the middling 
and lower orders of the people, which was evi- 
dently a mere blank through want of cultivation, 
and capable of receiving the most improper im- 
pressions from inability to discriminate between 
the sound doctrine of the preacher, and his ex- 
traneous illustrations; hence, in numerous in- 
stances, actual madness was engendered, and not 
reformation. Energy in the preacher, and a mo- 
derate appeal to the passions, are extremely use- 
ful ; but e:(cess of zeal is as mischievous as a de- 
ficiency of that quality. 

We must now proceed to notice an ardent pro- 
moter of Mr. Wesley's designs. 

peorge Whitefield was a native of Gloucester, 

and 
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aiv3 bom in December 17 14. At the age of 19 
he became one of the scholars of a grammar- 
school, established in that city; at 17 he exhibited 
symptoms of a strong sense of religion; at 18 
he went to Pembroke College, Oxford; and, in 
about one year after this event, he, in the words 
of Wesley's funeral sermon on him, * became ac- 
quainted with the Methodists (so called), whom 
from that time he loved as his own soul.' From 
this sect he received the information that he must 
be born again, or outward religion availed him 
nothing. - Impressed with this supposition, he 
b^an to assist in the active operations of his 
brethren, by fasting on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
visiting prisoners and sick persons; and, in short, 
according to Wesley, he gathered up the very 
fragments of time, that no moment might be lost* 
A complete change in the course of his studies 
followed, and those were directed solely to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of Christ crucified. Neglect 
and contempt, and the loss of kindness from his 
best friends, inward trials, sleepless nights, pro- 
stration on the ground, and groaning several 
months, were evidences of his trial, ^^ as with 
fire." But, at the close of that time, the Divi- 
nity was pleased to give him the spirit of adop- 
tion, " enabling him through a living faith to lay 
hold on the son of his love." It cannot be sup^ 
posed that human nature could sustain such a 

conflict without suflfering some corporeal derange^ 
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inent ; to recover which he went to Qoucesier^ 
where ^^ God enabled him to awake several young 
persons :" those, with himself, formed a society ; 
he read twice or oftener a week to the poor and 
the prisoners of the county gaol, and prayed with 
the latter. 

At tiie age of 21, he was solicited to enter into 
holy orders ; but resisted, through a conviction of 
his insufficiency. At length, the Bishop pre« 
vailed upon him to consent, adding the compli* 
ment, that though he had determined to ordain 
no one under the age of 2$, he wouM make ai| 
exception in his favour. This event took place 
on Trinity Sunday, 1 735. He preached for the 
first time on the succeeding jSabbath day ; and, 
returning to Oxford, he received his d^ree of 
A. B. While at the University he was indefatig* 
able with the prisoners and the poor. An invita- 
tion to serve the cure of a friend in London, while 
be went into the country, caused him to visit the 
metropolis: his lodgings were within the walls 
of the Tower, in the chapel of which he officiatsed 
twice a week, " catechising and preaching once, 
beside daily visiting the soldiers in the barracka 
and the infirmary. He also read prayers every 
evening at Wapping chapel, and preached at 
Ludgate prison every Tuesday." He was invited 
soon after to go to Georgia, but refused, and again 
ceturned to Oxford; whence he went to the cum 
of Dummer in Hampshire. At this place he read 

pray^it 
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prayers early in the morning daily; and^ after' 
the people left their work^ catechised the chil*^ 
dren, and visited all who would admit him. In 
order to accomplish this fatiguing duty, he di- 
vided the day into three portions ; eight hours of 
which were appropriated to sleeping and eating, 
eight for retirement and study, and the remainder 
for the offices already mentioned. 

In January I737, he became convinced; he was 
nUed abroad, and left Dummer for Gloucester to 
take leave of his friends. In the course of this 
journey, such was the eagerness of the people to 
bear him preach, ** the heat of the churches was 
scarce supportable." It is not necessary to follow 
Mr. Whitefield on his first voyage to America^ 
where he found thousands of admirers ; but we 
dbiall meet him on his return to England for the 
purpose of raising contributions for founding an 
Orphan- house in Gedrgia. On the 14th of Janu* 
A^ 17399 he was ordained priest at Christ Churchy 
Oi^ford; and came to London the next day. On - 
preaching several sermons, he found his auditors 
so ^extremely numerous, that he bad thoughts of 
addressing them in future in the open air; his 
friends, however, dissuaded him from it, and his 
design was postponed till the 21st of February, 
^ when finding: ^U the church doors to be shut in 
Bristol (beside that no churdh was able to contain 
one half of the congregation), at 3 in the after- 
noon^ he went to Kingswood, and preached abroad 

to 
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to hear 2000 people." This number, according to 
Wesley, afterwards increased to 5 and even 1 0,000* 

Between the above period and August, he pur- 
sued this ministry; and, at length, embarked for, 
and arrived in America. There we are informed, 
^^ In all places the greater part were affected to an 
amazing degree : many were deeply convinced of 
their lost state;, many truly converted to God. 
In some places, thousands cried out aloud, many 
as in the agonies of death ; most were drowned ia 
tears ; some turned sls pale as death ; others were 
wringing their hands ; others lying on the ground ; 
others sinking into the arms of their friends, al- 
most all lifting up their eyes, and calling for 
mercy. He returned to Savannah, June 5 th. The 
next evening, during the public service, the whole 
congregation, young and old, were dissolved in 
tears. After service, several of the parishioners, 
and all his family, particularly the little children, 
returned home crying along the street, and some 
could not help praying aloud. The groans and 
cries of the children continued all night, and great 
part of the next day." 

The Reverend George Whitefield died at New- 
bury in New England 1770. 

As I have quoted many passages from Mr. John 
Wesley's Journal, it will be necessary to pursue 
the same method with Mr. Whitefield ; that the 
reader wh6 is not acquainted with the operations 
of the sect may form a general idea of it. . 

^^ Sunday, 
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*^ Sunday^ January 7th. Preached twice to*day^ 
and expounded with great power to three socie- 
ties ; one of which I never visited before. God 
grant I may pursue the method of expounding 
and praying extempore* I find God blesses it 
more and more. Had another love-feast^ and 
spent the whole night in prayer and thanksgiving 
at Fetter-lane. There was a great pouring out of 
the spirit amongst the brethren; but I cannot 
say I was so full of joy as the last night we spent 
together.'* 

" Monday^ January 8th. Though I sat up all 
nighty yet God carried me through the work of 
the day with about an hour's sleep. Expounded 
in the evening, and confuted a virulent opposer 
of the doctrines of the new birth, and justification 
by faith only. But what can be said to those 
that will not be convinced ? Lord, open thou 
their hearts and eyes ! Spent the remainder of 
the evening with our bands, which are little com- 
binations of six or more Christians meeting to- 
gether to compare their experiences. Build ye up 
one another, even as also ye do. Confess your 
faults one to another, and pray to one another 
that ye may be healed." 

^^ Near nine times has God enabled me 

to preach this week, and to expound twelve or 
fourteen times. Near ^.40, 1 believe, have been 
collected for the Orphan-house. I find I gain 
greater light and knowledge by preaching ex* 

tempore ; 
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tempore ; so that I fear I should quench the Spirit 
did I not go on to speak as he gives me utter** 
ance. Waited upon an opposing clergyman, and 
had a conference with him of near two hours: his 
grand objection was s^inst our private societies* 
In answer, I shewed that that act (Charles II.) 
was entirely levelled against seditious schismaticid 
meetings, contrary to the Church of England^ 
which confines us to a form in public worship 
only. He replied that ours was public worship ; 
but this I deny ; for ours were societies never in- 
tended to be set up in opposition to the public 
worship by law established ; but only in imitation 
of th6 primitive Christians, who continued daily 
with one accord in the temple ; and yet in fellow- 
ship building up one another, and exhorting one 
another from house to house " 

" Sunday, Feb. 4th. Had a comfortable night's 
rest ; was warmed much by talking to an almost 
Christian, that came to ask me certain questions. 
Preached in the iporning at St George's in the 
East, collected «§^.l8 for the Orphan-house; and 
had, I believe, 600 communicants, which highly 
offended the officiating curate. Poor man I I 
pitied and prayed for him sincerely. 

*' This has been a Sabbath indeed ! How has 
God owned me before near 12,000 people this 
day ! How has he strengthened my body! How" 
has he filled and satisfied my soul ! Now know I, 
that I did receive the Holy Ghost at imposition 

of 
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of hands ; for I feel it as mlich as Elisha did 
when Elijah dropped his mantle. Nay, others 
see it also; and my opposers, would they but 
speak, cannot but confess that God is with me o£ 
a truth. Wherefore^ then^ do they fight against 
God ?*• 

^^ Reached Northampton about fiVe in the 
evening, and was most courteously received by 
Dr. Doddridge, master of the academy th6re« At 
seven, according to appointment, I preached .to 
about 3000 hearers, on a common near the town^ 
from the starting post. Great power, I believe, 
was amongst us, and I preached with wonderful 
pleasure ; because I thought I had then actual 
possession of one of the devil's strong holds." 

"Friday^ June 1st* Dined at Old Ford; gave a 
short exhortation to a few people in a field, and 
preached in the evening at a place called May 
Fair, near Hyde Park Corner. The congregation, 
I believe, consisted of near 8o,000 people. It 
was by fiff the largest I ever preached to yet. 
In the time of my prayer, there was a > little 
noise, but they kept a deep silence during piy 
whole discourse. An high and very commodious 
scaffold was erected for me to stand upon ; and 
though I was weak hi myself, yet God strength* 
ened me to sp^ak so loud that most could hear, 
and so powerfully that most, I believe, could feel.'* 

However the moralist may regret that the pro- 
fessors of the Christian religion have separated 
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into io rnsny opposite paths^ when one might have 
safiieed to lead to the object in view, the same 
in every dmsion, he cannot but feel infinite sa- 
tisfaction in reflecting, that Methodism has effected 
a great change for the better in the very lowest 
classes of society, since the violent enthusiasm it 
commenced with has subsided. And now, to con- 
dude my sketch of the history of Religion in 
England^ it should be observed, that the good 
sense of society at large, more than the influence 
of Government, has suppressed every attempt to 
introduce doctrines not founded solely upon the 
Scriptures. Presumption, enthusiasm, and insa- 
mtyy invariably meet with the fate of the French 
Prophets, Swedenborg, Brothers, and Jemima 
Wilkinson. The following account of the Gallic 
impostors will serve as an illustration of all subse- 
quent follies of a religious origin. 

The French Prophets, as they were termed, 
foused all the latent seeds of religious superstition 
in London, by their arrival in 1706. Elias Marion 
was a native of Barr^, in the Upper Cevennes, 
and bom 1678. His parents, who were Protest- 
ants, placed him with an attorney, with whom he 
continued three years. At the end of which pe- 
riod^ he returned to his relatives, and immedi-^ 
ately coalesced with two of his brothers, previ- 
ously inspired. The spirit that prompted their 
movements commanded Elias to fight for the 
Gospel; but, being defeated, the French mo- 
narch 
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nardi permitted him^ with others, to retire to 
Lousai^ne; when a second notice^ by inspiration^ 
sent him to London. 

John Cavalier was bom at Sauve, in die Ceven- 
nes^ of Protestant parents ; and being accidentally 
present at a numerous enthusiastic meeting at 
Barr^^ he became inspired by the frantic agita- 
tions of three boys^ which produced a violent 
hiccough of nine mbndis duration, without the 
gift of speech. The faculties of his tongue* were 
at length restored in a paroxysm of extacy, and 
he became a Prophet. 

Durand Page was a native of Aubais in Lan- 
guedoc, and bore arms in the militia employed 
against the Camizars. He was pi^sent at one of 
the extatic meetings then held in that part of 
France; and being told by a relation when in 
extacy, that the sword by his side would be 
drawn against the enemies of the Gospel, he 
received die hint kindly, and commenced Pix>« 
phet. 

Tliese men are supposed to have visited England 
m hopes of obtaining military employment, as 
several regiments were then raising for an intended 
descent on Frjtnce ; but, being disappointed, they 
had recourse to a more profitable pursuit, one in 
which they were eminently successful, and were 
followed by crowds, who comprehended as much 
pf their ridiculous rhapsodies as themselves who 
uttered diem. Three associates, named Johfi 
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Daude, Nicholas Facio^ and Charles Portales^ at- 
tended their exhibitions^ for the express purpose 
of making notes of the sentences pronounced by 
the Prophets. When rapidity of utterance ren- 
dered this operation difficult, they consulted each 
other's memorandums ; and foiling in this, they 
had recourse to prayer, when the Spirit supplied 
the very words. 

Amongst the dupes these impostors attracted to 
their scandalous meetings was Sir Richard Bulke- 
ley, a man much deformed in person, and, it 
must be allowed, not less so in mind, when it rs 
known that he so completely subscribed to the 
truth of the mission of the pretended Prophets as 
to wear his clothes threadbare and dii'ty, to that 
degree his friends reproached him for meanness, 
to whom he replied, ^^ That the Spirit had declared 
he should be made strait, and that he would stay 
till the Spirit had fulfilled his promise; for to 
buy new ones now, would be money thrown away 
to no purpose, because they would not fit hiin 
when he was strait.** The Prophets made other 
proselytes, particularly Mr. Lacy and Betty 
Grey J who shall be introduced from *^ Enthusi- 
astic Impostors no divinely-inspired Prophets/' 
published by Morphew, 1707. 

^^ At a meeting at ^ir Richard Bulkeley's 
chamber, in Great Russel-street, where vfere pre- 
sent Mr. Lacy, Mr. Allut, Mr. Facio, Mr. Marion, 
Mr. Cavalier, and almost the whole room full of 

other. 
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odier pebple; Betty Grey, under violent agita- 
tions, personated the great w of Antichrist; 

took all the chairs in the room and barricaded the 
door, that nobody might come in or go out. This 
done, she laid aside her manteau and night- 
clothes, tied up her hair before all the company 
with singular modesty ; then taking a peruke and 
hat that she found in the room, put them on her 
head, and sat down in an elbow chair very majes- 
tically, with her arms akembo. After this, she 
rose out of the chair, and for about an hour toge- 
ther thumped and beat with her fist every one in 
the room in their turns, except Mr. Laoey ; Sir 
Richard Bulkeley hid himself a while in a comer 
of the room, in hopes to avoid the effects of her 
fiuy ; but she, finding him out, laid upon him 
unmercifully, without any regard to his diminu- 
tive infirm corps y or his quality ; insomuch that 
he found himself obliged to make his escape over 
the bed, to shelter himself from the hard blows of 

this termagant w of Antichrist ; who, as soon 

as the skirmish was over, sat down again in the 
elbow chair ; and, being still in an extacy, opened 
her mouth, and fidl ranting at a rate agreeable to 
her own character, and the w she repre- 

sented* 

^^ Then Mr. Allut, falling into agitations, and 
being commanded by the Spirit to combat this 
female fury^ cries out, Es tu la grande hite, la 

putain 
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putain de Babylon? Then h»e up, pciUed her 
ddWti upon the floor, stamped upon her, kicked 
h^r about as if she bad been a. dead cat, and, 
trulkidg in triumph on her bod^, stood upon her 
hte^$t till she appeared lifeless. Immediately 
'after, ^e rose up, spoke, and gave thanks, that 

AAticfbnst and the w * of Babylon were over* 

ccfcQBi Updn which, faot& their itispiiM:ioils 
leeased i atid both the mctars de d fa rcd they had 
no sense or fementbrance of what had paised in 
this rencontre ; though they made sueh a horrid 
noise in the houe, that Sir KiohaniPs landlady 
l^ve him warning to be gone.^^^^-^The person who 
tdatos this monstrooa eonduct declares faimsdf 
to have been ndt only an oeulnr witness of it^ hot 
a d^rporeal one, when receiving the blows inflicted 
by the nspdenk lady of Babylcnv 

I shall new refer the reader to the annex^ phrfe, 
eopied from a sheet, published by J. Applebet, 
1707, and called ^the English and French Pro^ 
jvbets mad or bewicfat M: their assemblies in Bald^ 
whi*s Gardens, kjoJ* 

The conehisioD of this biisinesff was tibe appesir- 
ItoHie of tbetforst of the fraternity at OuildhaH, 
wbeie tbey were tried fiyf impostors^ and foimd 
guilty ; after which, Elias Marion, Fasheisl'^y an4 
Brywly were sentepcexi to itand on^ a seaffi>M at 
. • •• ' 

f I suppose Facip. . 
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Qiaring Cross and the Royal Exchange, with 
papers on their breasts, explaining the nature of 
their offences, and to pay iO marks each. This 
punishment made the remainder of the brethren 
more cautious in their proceedings, and their 
private meetings were gradually disoontiaued. 
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CHAP. III. 


SUPERSTITIOK, 

A LONG and disgusting tale of mental infill 
mity lies before me. It would require vplumesi 
only to sketch the fears, the terrors, the horrors, 
the cruelties, of man, when under the influence of 
Superstition. We have nothing to dp with th? 
follies and fancies of the inhabitants of other oounr 
tries in this particular, though we certwnly de- 
rived many of our prejudices from theip. At pre- 
sent, the reader shall receive some information, 

» 

from a very learned and high authority indeed, as 
to the signification, and etymology of the words 
Magic zxid Necromancy. Thus saith the weak 
king who filled the seat of the learned and artful 
Elizabeth as her immediate successor : and who 
shall we select to speak more feelingly on the subr 
ject than this Royal slave to supe^rstition ? 

" The word Magi, ir^ the Persian fongue, im- 
ports as much s^s to be a contemplator or inter- 
preter pf divine and heavenly sciences; which 
being first used among the Cha)dees, through 
their ignorance of the true Pivinity, was esteemed 
and reputed amongst them 98 a principal virtue: 

and 
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tad therefore was named unjustly Virith an hon* 
ourable style ; which name the Greeks imitated^ 
generally importing all these kinds of unlawful 
arts. And this word Necromancy is a Greek word 
compounded of Ninpca^ and fuifliut ; which is to 
say, the prophe^iy by the dead* This last name 
is given to this black and unlawful science by the 
figure Synechdoche, because it is a principal part 
of that art, to serve themselves with dead carcases 
in their divinations.^ 

According to our Rojml authority, the Necro« 
tnancer is the master and commander of the 
arch-eneniy of mankind ; but the Witch, an in^ 
ferior order of hieing, is the servant or sUve of the 
latter. The Necromancer being indulged with 
temporary power, in order that his soul might 
become completdy entangled in the snares of the 
great deceiver, the learned and the ignorant were 
equally admitted to a participation in this shorts 
enduring dignity. ^< The learned have their cu* 
nosity wakened up, and fed by that which I call 
fiis school — r this is the Astrology Judiciar ; for, 
divers men having attained to a great perfiection 
in learning, and yet remaining overbare,. alas! of 
the Spirit of regeneration, and fruits thereof, 
finding all natural things common, as well to the 
^tupid pedants as unto them, they assay to vindi* 
cate unto them a greater name, by not only know- 
ing the course of things heavenly, but Ukewise 
{o climh to the knowledge of things tP come there- 
by; 
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by ; which ftt the first face apptaring lawful unt^ 
tb^m^ in respect the ground there seemeth to prd- 
ixibd 6f natural dtu^s tu\y, they ai« so allured 
thaFeby, that^ finding their practiee to prove trae 
in wndry things, ^ey study to know the caute 
fbereof ; and so mounting from degree to d^net^ 
tipon the slippery and uncertain scale of curiosity, 
tbey are at last enticed, that where lawful artft (xr 
Bcienoes (ail to satisfy their restless minds, even 
to seek to that black and unlawful science ot 
Magic; where finding, at the first, that such divers 
forms of circles and conjurations, righdy joined 
thereunto, will raise such divers forms of spirits, to 
resolve them of thetr doubts ; and attributing the 
doing thereof to the power inseparably tied^ ot 
inherent in the circles, and many words of God 
conft»edly wrapped in, they blindly glory tji 
themsdives, as if they had by their quickness of 
engine made a conquest of Pluto's dominion, add 
were become emperors over the Stygian habita-* 
•cles; where, in the mean time, (miserable 
wretches!) they are to become, in very deed^ 
bondslaves to their mortal enemy.** 

The deviPs rudiments he defines generally the 
virtue of word, herb, and stone, used by dhaimi 
and without natural causes; of the samedesorip^ 
' tioa vreiie all kinds ctf '' piactiques firiites/ &e.| 
wiiich would not beai* the test of toas<M: ^i 
mean,'* continues the Monarchy ^^ 4edt[^r by such 
jknd of eharms as coftimonly ddt wives use fbt 

healing 


beaiitig of forespok^n goods^ for preserving them 
from evil eye», hy knitting rotintrees^ or suttdriest 
kind of herbs, to the hair or tail of the goods t 
by curing the worm, by stemming of blood, by 
healing of horsecrooks, by turning of the riddle, 
or doing of such like innumerable things, by 
ivords, without applying any thing meet to the 
part oflfended, as medicines do.** 

The observers of the operations of Nature have, 
Mcordingf to James, from the beginning called the 
Moiae cf the movements of the planets, &c. 
Astromma : a word compounded from two iti 
the Greek language, expressing the law of the 
(rtars: an art, commendable in itself, and connect^ 
ed with the mathematics. Astrologiay however, 
seems to be in a very different predicament, which 
is defined as the preaching of' the stars. — This 
system consists of two parts; the first enables the 
professor to ascertain the power of simples, and 
illnesses, the course of the seasons, and the wea*' 
ther, which are supposed to be governed by theii* 
influence. The second part consists in the reli- 
iKiee on that influetice ; and thence foretelling the 
revolutions of states, the fete of battles, the age 
iny particular person may attain, the time of 
^eir decease, &c. &c. Frc^tn the latter, mmy 
Imin^hes have diverged, under the terms of 
Cbytomancy, Geomancy, Hydromancy, Arith- 
thMMyy kc. &c. This part the King gives to 
the derii*s sehogL To conclude our abstract of 

a portion 
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a portion of the daemonology : " These conjura- 
tions must have few or more in number of the 
persons conjurors (always passing the singular 
unmber), according to the quality of the circle, 
and form of apparition. Two principal • things 
cannot well in that errand be wantfed — holy 
water, (whereby the devil mocks the papists;) 
and some present of a living thing unto him. 
There are likewise certain seasons, days, and 
hours, that they observe in this purpose. These 
things being all ready and prepared, circles are 
made triangular, quadrangular, round, double, or 
single, according to the form of apparition that 
they crave. But to speak of the divers forms of 
the circles of the innumerable characters and 
crosses that are within and without, and out- 
through the same ; of the divers forms of appari- 
tions, that that crafty spirit illudes them with ; and 
of all such particulars in that action, I remit it to 
over-many, that have busied their heads in de^ 
scribing of the same ; as beiqg but<:urious and al^ 
together unprofitable. Aqd.this far only I touch, 
that when the conjured spirit appears, ivkiph will 
not be while ^fter many circumstances, long 
prayers, and much muttering and munriuring of 
the conjurors ; like a papist priest dispatching a 
hunting mass; — bow soon, I say, he appears, if 
they have missed one iota of all their rites; or if 
^ny of their feet once slide over the circle^ tj^rpugh 
terror of his fearful apparition, he pi(ys hilQself3 at 

that 
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that time in his own hand^ of that due debt which 
Ihey ought him, and otherwise would have delayed 
longer to have paid him : I mean, hecarries them 
with him hody and soul.** 

The human mind has ever been prone to super- 
stition. The most antient authors, whose works 
are now in existence, have given repeated proofe 
of it. The Scriptures convince us, that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to prevent the IsraeUtes from be- 
coming victims to this propensity; and the labours 
of Homer present us with fancies that seem ex- 
tremely ridiculous to us, but which were sources 
of constant anxiety to the Greeks* The whole 
G>ntinent of Europe, for very many ages, exhi- 
bited traits of it, and it has descended to the pre- 
sent moment in considerable force. 

It cannot be doubted, that the Aborigines of this 
island partook of the perceptions which are found 
to exist amongst the natives of regions recently 
explored ; and those, we are informed, are con- 
stantly tinctured with superstition. Charms and 
incantations ^re practised on every occasion, and 
good and evil spirits are supposed to interfere in 
their affairs through life. Admitting this to be 
the fact, it is extremely probable the Britons had 
their beatific visions, and imagined bad spirits de- 
prived them of their difibrent comforts in various 
ways. The proximity of the coast of Italy to the 
territories of Greek nations afforded a Iready pas- 
sage to the conquerors of Europe ; and itk return 

for 


ibr thair domiiiatiofi, the former incneisod their 
natire superstition. Hence the Romans, who sent 
their armies and prieats in every' direction^ spread 
their prejudices ; and thus we must suppose them 
united in England with those of the natives. 
Much of the superstition of each was connected 
with their peculiar ideas of religion. 

One of the first instances upon record, though 
possibly not the very first, of the appearance of an 
angel of light, was that of Edwyn, king of Nor- 
thumberland, then a Pagan. This monarch, 
seated alone, and deep in thought, was suddenly" 
addressed by one who informed him, he knew 
the cause of his dejection, and enquired what 
recpmpence he would make him that delivered 
him from it. Edwyn replied, all he possessed 
should be at his service. What, added the visi- 
tor, if I make thee a mightier king than any of 
thy progenitors ? The king returned the same an- 
swer. The angel or phantom proposed to teach him 
a better way of life than any of his ancestors had 
practised ; and further demanded if he would obey 
him ? *^ Yes," replied Edwyn, " with all my heart.-^ 
Satisfied with the result of his interrogatories, the 
'former laid his hand on the monarch's head^ and 
continued, <* When this occurs again, remember 
the token, your promise, and what I have said :** 
he then disappeared. Under the influence of hi» 
nobles, Edwyn deferred the performance of his 
Wgagem^ ; and was afterward$ attacked by an 
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assassin^ who, employed by the king of the West 
Saxons, aimed a furious blow at him with an en- 
venomed sword. Fortunately for the king, a ser- 
vant interposed, and received the weapon through 
his body, so that the point only reached him* 
Yet such was the deadly effect of the poison, he 
languished for a considerable length of time ; but 
recovered, and immediately tofok the field against 
the West Saxons, vowing, that he would receive 
the rites of baptism in case of victory. 

Success attended his arms; and his promise 
was forgotten, except that he temporised, by re- 
jecting his idolatrous worship, and condescended 
to hear the Bishop Paulinus preach. Moved by a 
divine impulse, the prelate waited on the king^ 
and, laying his hand on his head, demanded, if 
he did not recollect that token. Convicted beyond 
evasion, Edwyn was baptized, and destroyed the 
idols and altars of his people. 

The establishment of the Christian religion in 
' this island introduced and confirmed a new spe- 
cies of superstition. Men who were really zeal- 
ous in spreading the doctrines of the meek Mes- 
siah, and possessed elevated minds, must have 
perceived that the extreme ignorance of the people 
prevented their comprehending the whole system, 
however convincing where a tolerable educatioa 
had prepared the way. Terrors and incitements; 
they erroneously conceived, would answer their 
purpose; consequently their invention was in con- . 

stant 
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stant exercise for the production of visions^ to 
promote the erection of churches^ abbeys^ and 
their endowments; and evil agency to terrify^ 
where invitation seemed least Hkely to succeed. 

Most of the legends may be traced to this 
source ; others, indeed, may have arisen from the 
fancies of minds disordered by the excessive in-^ 
dulgence of pious thoughts ; some were natural 
dreams with forced constructions, and Vnany have 
proceeded from the terrors of conscience. All 
those^ however, apply to persons possessing the 
advantages of high birth, and the learning of their 
several ages. When we descend to the lower 
classes^ who also had their good and evil visitations,^ 
we must not be surprized that they gave implicit 
credit to what tlieir priests and superiorsr told 
them as sacred truths, and not to be disputed 
under the penalty of excommunication. But how 
are we to account for their monstrous concep- 
tions in all the stages of superstition, their persons 
in white^ their daemons in blacky with burning 
^es, claws^ and a long list of horrors, their belief 
in witches and hol^oblins of every description } 

The readers of this work will hereafter agree 
with the writer, that it is impossible to doubt the 
vulgar dared not dispute the existence of evil 
spirits, lest they should give them corporeal con- 
vincement ; but how was it that men of eminence 
and of great attainments fell into a similar error ? 
This fact seems so totally irreconcileable to rea- 
son, 
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son, that we must give it Up as a hopeless enquiry. 
Those who have asserted that they saw wicked 
sprites, and felt their maHgnity, and witnessed old 
women performing human impossibilities, and ex- 
perienced the effects of their incantations or spells, 
were infamous and malicious inventors of false- 
hoods ; those who believed the relations of such 
persons must be allowed to have been candidates 
for an asylum for lunatics, or had disordered their 
brains by study. 

The people of England were confirmed in their 
credulity and superstition by their Norman in- 
vaders, whose curiosity sought continual gratifica- 
tion from soothsayers and fortune-tellers. Astro- 
logers were entertained as part of the royal house- 
hold ; the lords of the court followed the example 
of the nionarch ; and though the common people 
could not maintain their wise men, they knew 
where to find them on every trivial occasion. 
Signs and dreams were under constimt discussion^ 
and greatly influenced both nations in all the 
transactions of life. 

Peter, a hermit, attracted the notice of the 
publick in the reign of King John, by prognosti- 
cating that the monarch wouldv die ere the suc- 
ceeding Ascension-day; but, unfortunately for thh 
presumptuous fool, the king survived to exercise 
the tyrannic act of hanging him for a false pro- 
phet. Yet the eyes of the people were still di- 
rected into the dark gulph of futurity. 

VOL. II. a Edward 
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Edward 1. had long been enga^ in fierce wars 
with the Scotch; and^ although eminently sue* 
cessful against his enemies^ they possessed that 
fortitude and enterprise, he generally found them 
close in his rear. When exhausted by conquest, 
he returned to England. Sensible of this trait in 
their national character, and fully appreciating his 
own abilities as a general, he became persuaded, 
that the very presence of his bones after his de- 
cease would be efficacious in repelling their ar- 
mies. He therefore prevailed upon his son and 
successor to swear, he would have his body boiled 
in a large cauldron till the flesh parted, which was 
to be buried, and the former deposited, where 
they might be conveniently obtained to head his 
unknown subjects, and the monarch of the day. 
Froissart says, ^' his son did not fulfil what he 
had sworn, but had his father carried to Lon- 
don, and buried — for which much evil befel 
him;* 

Polydore Vergil relates an instance of the su- 
perstition of Edward III., which can hardly have 
been exceeded by that of the lowest of his subjects. 
A considerable sum of money lay spread before 
the king, which was intended to be used for his 
amusement. At that moment, he fancied he saw 
his Satanic majesty anticipating his purpose, and 
playing antics round the heap, the produce of a 
tribute exacted from the nation. Taking the hint, 
as he supposed it to be intended, that the cash be- 
longed 
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longed to the visitor, Edward immediately ordered 
it to be restored to his subjects. 

Edward III. went to France, in consequence 
of a defiance sent to the king of that country by 
Sir Herv^ de Leon, who is mentioned in another 
part of this work. The fleet arrived in safety at 
La Hogue : the king, eager to land, leaped from 
his ship to the shore, fell, and struck his face 
with such violence that the blood gushed out of 
his nostrils. " Dear Sir," said the knight near 
him, " let us entreat you to return to your ship, 
and not think of landing to-day ; for this is an 
unfortunate omen." The king instantly replied, 
*^ For why ? I look upon it as very favourable^ 
and a sign that the land is desirous of me.'* 

Few are ignorant of the schemes and artifices 
contrived by the priests of the middle ages to pro- 
mote their pious or interested views. We are 
not, however, quite so well informed as to the 
immediate feelings of individuals on those sub- 
jects. Froissart relates a conversation between 
himself and Sir William de Lisle, concerning St* 
Patrick's hole, which is interesting with respect 
to the purpose of this chapter of my work. — ** On 
the Friday we rode out together; and, on the 
road, I asked if he had accompanied the King on 
his expedition to Ireland. He said he had. I then 
asked if tliere were any foundation in truth for 
what was said oY St. Patrick's hole. He replied 
there was ; and that he and another knight, dur- 
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ing the RingV stay at Dublin, had been there* 
They entered it at sun-set, remained there the 
whole night, and came out at sun-rise the next 
morning. I requested he would tell me whether 
he saw all the marvellous things which are said to 
be seen there. He made me the following an- 
swer : * When I and my companion had passed 
the entrance of the cave, called the Purgatory of 
St. Patrick, we descended three or four steps, (for 
you go down into it like a cellar ;) but found our 
heads so much aiFected by the heat, we seated our^ 
selves on the steps, which are of stone, and such a 
drowsiness came on, that we slept there the whole 
night.* I asked if when asleep they knew where, 
and what visions they had. He said they had 
many very strange dreams ; and they seemed, a» 
they imagined, to see more than they would have 
done if they had been in their beds. This they 
both were assured of. When morning came, and 
we were awake, the door of the cave was opened, 
for so we had ordered it, and we came out; but 
instantly lost all recollection of every thing we 
had seen, and looked on the whole as a phantom.'^ 
'A truly dreadful and inhuman instance of gross 
superstition distinguished the year 1431, and re- 
flects indelible disgrace upon the English army 
and its commanders in France. The case of the 
Maid of Orleans is so much involved in political 
motives, that it is difficult to decide which predo- 
minated most in producing her death— revenge, 

or 
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or mistaken ideas of uncommon courage and its 
efiectsj when united with a belief of supernatural 
assistance. — The simple fact is^ that Joan of Arc 
was a most extraordinary woman^ fired with re*' 
fentment against the invac^ers of her country, and 
possessed of uncommon energy of mind, courage 
imd sagacity; her advance from absolute obscu** 
fity into the rank of heroes, and the command of 
im army, and the c6nfidence she inspired by her 
example, would almost tempt one to suppose she 
had been prompted by Heaven to accomplish a 
great purpose ; but there was something so sub* 
lime and virtuous in her motives, that none be- 
sides her most inveterate enemies could imagine 
evil agency and sorcery fought on her side ; unless 
we admit, that the Duke of Bedford, his officers^ 
the bishops aqd others, who condemned her to the 
stake, were infatuated with superstition absurd be- 
yond present conception, which we are tempted to 
believe was the case, from an occurrence that took 
place exactly ten years afterwards, when England 
was compelled to witness the malicious ambition 
and rivalship of the Cardinal of Winchester and 
the Duke of Gloucester. 

The former, intent upon accomplishing the ruin 
of the latter, obtained information Irom the spies 
he had stationed in the Duke*s family, that his 
lady held secret meetings with Sir Robert Boling- 
broke and the witch of Eye. Bolingbroke was 
% priest and a mathematician ; qpd^ for the latter 
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reason, strongly suspected of sorcery. The Car^ 
dinal knew he could not devise a more certain 
mode of destroying his enemies than by accusing 
them of practising arts of this description; he 
therefore publickly accused the Duchess and her 
agents of making a waxen image of the King, and 
gradually dissolving it before a fire, under the an- 
tient I'eceived impression, that the person repre- 
sented would perish miserably in a similar man- 
ner. The unfortunate lady was immediately 
apprehended , and, after having been interrogated 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York,' was 
transferred to a tribunal composed of several earls, 
who, contrary to evidence, and without a shadow 
of proof, condemned her to perpetual imprison- 
ment, after performing penance in St. PauPs 
church and two others three several days. Bo- 
lingbrok^ was hanged, and the witch of Eye 
burnt. 

Comines mentions a circumstance which took 
place at the interview between Lewis XI. and our 
Edward IV., in confirmation of the assertion, that 
the English were implicit in their belief of the 
veracity of prophecies ; one of which was quoted 
by them on eveiy occasion. The two Monarchs 
met on the bridge at Picquiny, when the Bishop 
of Ely, Chancellor of England, observed, his na- 
tion had a prophecy a peace should be concluded 
between the two countries at that very place. 

The Earl of Northampton says, that when the 
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civil war raged between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, the ** books of beasts and babies/* or 
prognostications by means of figures, ** were ex- 
ceeding rife and current in every quarter and cor- 
ner of the realm, either side applying and inter* 
preting as they were aflfected to the tide." " Who- 
ever," he observes, " were a loser by this match^ 
I am sure the devil, whose guise it hath been to 
raise bubbles in a silent stream, devoured by this 
mean a world of harmless innocents.'* 

Amongst the other superstitions of the day was 
the horrid idea, that the beds of the dying were 
surrounded by daemons, who waited to seize upon 
the soul the moment of its departure, provided 
the person had not received the last sacrament> 
or confessed his sins. The presence of a priest or 
priests was supposed to produce great agitation 
amongst the infernal party ; and when they had 
performed their office, angels descended, who re- 
ceived the purified spirit through the mouth, in 
the form of an infant ; at least, such is the form 
given to it in antient drawings; while the satellites 
of Satan, howling with impotent rage, retired to 
execute new commissions for their master. 

One of the most pernicious consequences aris- 
ing from the corrupt state of religion was the 
Crusades, undertaken by every Christian power 
in. Europe to recover the Holy Land from the 
Infidels who had usurped it. As this passion, 
originating with the Head of the Roman Catholic 
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churphj^ fprmed a distinguished, feature in the 
character of the British publick, it will be proper 
to enter into the 3ubject with some degree of 
minuteness, — In the year 138^, ^ope Urban 
issued a bull^ directed to Henry Spencer, Bishop 
of Norwich, an enterprising young prelate, di- 
recting him to raise forces, who, when levied, were 
to bear the mark of the cross; as if intended for 
an expedition to the Holy Land, but were really 
to be sent t9 oppose his rival Clement ; against 
which Anti-pope the Bishop was authorised to 
use the sword, and destroy all his adherents and 
counsellors^ 

He also received the farther power of searching 
for, imprisoning, aud confiscating, the goods of 
the epemies of Urban, to deprive them of spiritual 
or temporal employments, s^nd to hold the receipts. 
To those who entered this army as volunteers and 
mercenaries the Pope granted full remission of 
their sins, and equal privileges with those obtained 
by a real crusade. Contributions in any way 
were to procure proportionable indulgences. And 
to render ^e army as effective as possible, the 
Bishop was permitted to excommunicate every 
description of persons, from the emperor to the 
slave, who interrupted his operations ; besides 
compelling *the religious to accompany it to any 
number the prelate thought expedient. 

In pursuance of the powers granted by the 
bull, Spencey issued dn o^dinanc?;^ in th^ name of 
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the Holy Churchy and for the salvation of the 
realm^ that a sufficient number of preachers 
should be immediately deputed to enforce the 
Crusades, each of whom was to be attended by 

4 

a clerk, to register the names of the men ob- 
tained, and the sums contributed, as no female 
was to be permitted to attend this solemn arma- 
ment without express licence from the Bishop. 
The preachers were commanded to exhort the 
people to make processions, and pray for the 
safely of the Church, and the success of the 
enterprize ; and all curates were enjoined, under 
pain of excommunication, particularly in the act 
of confession, to urge their parishioners to contri- 
bute for the benefit of their souls. 

Aware of the description of soldiers likely to 
be obtained, the whole were forbid to plunder till 
they reached their enemies. The absolution given 
on this occasion was as follows : '^ By apostolical 
authority to me in this behalf committed, we dp 
absolve thee from all thy sins confessed with thy 
mouth, and for which thou art contrite in heart, 
and of which thou wouldst be confessed, if they 
did occur to thy memory ; antl do grant unto thee 
full forgivenness of all thy sina, and the retribu- 
tion of the just ; and we do promise thee an in- 
crease of eternal life. And we do also grant to 
thee as many privileges as tare granted to those 
that go to the aid of the Holy Land. And fur- 
thermore, we do impart to thee the suffrages and 

advantages 
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advantages of the prayers and good works of the 
whole catholic church.'* 

This promise of future happiness met with a 
most flattering reception, and procured an incre- 
dible sum of money, exclusive of vast quantities 
of gold and silver plate, jewels, bracelets, rings, 
and other ornaments, worn by the ladies. As the 
obtaining of the above absolution saved the souls 
of the parties contributing, and enabled them to 
emancipate their deceased relatives from purga- 
tory, besides ensuring the salvation of their living 
friends, it may be imagined that every valuable 
was sacrificed at the shrine of Pope Urban ; and 
it seems to be the unanimous opinion of our an- 
tient writers, that almost every individual adult 
in the kingdom assisted in raising the Crusade. 
The robust and hardy male generally served per- 
sonally, the timid and aged sent substitutes ; but, 
in the midst of the preparations, a Parliament was 
assembled, in which it was asserted by the inde- 
pendent members, that much danger must occur 
from trusting so considerable a force and treasure 
to an inexperienced and rash priest. 

This rational interposition was opposed on the 
grounds that the interests of Religion required 
exertion ; and as the King of France then lay 
nnder the malediction of the Pope for espousing 
the cause of his ene\ny, a more proper opportu- 
nity could not be had to prosecute the British 
rights in that kingdom. Thus wavering on the 

subject. 
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subject, they were resolved by hearing these words 
sung, " Ecce crucem Domini^ fugite partes ad-- 
versce ;" which receiving as a divine impulse, they 
assigned* a fifteenth granted by the preceding 
Parliament for the express purpose of invading 
France. , 

Spencer, having exerted himself to the utmost 
of his ability, was ready with his army in Rent 
about the middle of May, where he received a 
command to attend the pleasure of the King ; but 
the Bishop, dreading interruption, disobeyed it ; 
and embarking before his troops, arrived at Calais. 
When they had joined him, he proceeded, cap- 
turing several towns ; but as neither discipline nor 
experience directed the movements of the army, 
and as the soldiers, confiding in their absolution, 
rushed headlong into danger, the invaders were 
soon driven back with great loss ; and Spencer was 
happy in escaping to England without paying the 
penalties of his intemperate zeal, by which he lost 
his temporalities in disobeying the mandates of 
bis King. 

Little need be said on the above historical facts, 
as no deductions from them can more fully de- 
monstrate than themselves the gross and stupid 
superstition of the times from the throne to the 
peasant. 

Froissart mentions a circumstance which for- 
cibly illustrates a popular superstition of the time 
of Richard II., who ^* had a |ffey hound called 
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Math^ beautiful beyond measure^ who would not 
notice nor follow any one but the King. When- 
ever the king rode abroad^ the greyhound wasf 
loosed by the person who had him in* charge^ 
and ran instantly to caress him^ by placing his 
two fore feet on his shoulders. It fell out, that 
as the King and the Duke of Lancaster were con- 
versing in the court of the castle (Flint), their 
horses being ready for them to mount, the grey- 
hound was untied ; but, instead of running as 
usual to the King, he left him, and leaped to the 
Duke of Lancaster's shoulders^ paying him every 
court, and caressing him as he was formerly used 
to caress the King. The Duke, not acquainted 
with this greyhound, asked the King the meaur 
ing of his fondness, saying, ' What does this 
mean ?* ^ Cousin,' replied the King, ^ it means n 
great deal for you, and very little for me.' ^ How ?' 
said the Duke, ' pray explain it.' ' I understand 
by it,' answered the King, ^ that this greyhound 
fondles and pays his court to you this <lay, as 
King of England, which you will surely be, and 
I shall be deposed; for the natural instinct of the 
dog shews it to him. Keep him therefore by you? 
side ; for he will now leave me and follow you/ 
The Duke of Lancaster treasured up what the 
King had said, and paid attention to the grey^ 
hound, who would never more follow Richard of 
Bourdeaux^ but kept by the .side of the Duke of 
Lancaster, as was witnessed by 30^000 men." 
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In a fist of public follies^ like the present, it 
would be unpardonable to omit mentioning the 
£g}'ptians, or Gypsies, who have long infested the 
environs of the metropolis, and contributed to 
keep alive the spirit of superstition amongst ser- 
vants and other ignorant people* It has been, 
aind still is, a matter of doubt &nd uncertainty, 
nf hence these wanderers originated, and when they 
originally reached England, It apj^ears that they 
had become very numerous in the reign of Henry 
VIII.; and so extremely vicious, that an act of 
Parliament was made for their expulsion. This 
act mentions them as not having just then arrived, 
and as calling themselves Egyptians ; asserts that 
they were outlandish people, and yet doth not 
inform us hoio they aggregated in such numbers; 
says they exercised neither trades nor merchant 
dise, but procured subsistence by the practice of 
palmistry, and the commission of many horrid 
felonies and robberies. Under these circum- 
stances we cannot wonder they were required to 
leave the country in sixteen days uiider severe 
penalties, and that all persons were forbid to bring 
them to England. 

It seems impossible that they were conveyed 
here from the Continent in large bodies, as they 
must have thus attracted the notice of the Go- 
i^ernment ; nor is it probable banishment flrom 
France or Holland caused their emigration here^ 
as that would have been publickly known. la 
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this state of doubt^ it may perhaps not be altoge- 
ther unreasonable to imagine they may be the de- 
scendants of some Eastern nation disturbed by 
the Crusades ; part of which might have attached 
themselves to the returning European armies, and,, 
not mixing with the inhabitants in marriage, con- 
tinued a distinct 4)eople. Despised and rejected, 
they naturally became plunderers and deceivers, 
to obtain subsistence : they increased rapidly, and 
at length were found in all parts of the country. 
As they were not seized and forcibly conveyed 
abroad, neither the above nor subsequent acts 
have entirely dispersed them, though it is evident 
they decrease through their vicious habits, and 
their wretched mode of living. Indeed, those who 
have seen them seated by th^ir scanty fires on 
the wastes near villages, shivering with cold, wet, 
and objects of scorn on all sides, may almost be 
tempted to forgive their artifices in telling for- 
tunes, though certainly not their thefts. 

The Earl of Northampton relates, in his *^ De- 
fensativp of Cardinal Wolsey," that having been 
informed " that at Kingston he should end, would 
, always rather ride about than pass through King- 
ston upon Thames, though it were his ready way 
from Asher to the Court. But afterwards, not- 
withstanding all this diligence, the man was com- 
mitted, by the King's express commandment, to 
the charge of Sir Anthojiy Kingston, to be con- 
veyed with all speed to the Tower, if upon dis- 
couragement 
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couragement and want of heart he had not fallen 
into a burning fever upon the way at Leicester, 
and there deceased.'' In this case, though every 
argument from reason and fact has been cited by 
the Earl against judicial astrology, he seems to 
wish to defeat himself merely through not refer- 
ring to the true cause of the concurrence, or flcci-* 
dent. 

It is necessary to give some explanation of the 
unaccountable mixture of learning and madness 
which produced the reveries of Cabalists and si- 
milar characters ; amongst whom, Dr. John Dee 
and Edward Kelly, his Prophet or Seer, were 
eminently conspicuous. There is a thick folio 
book, written by the former, called " A true and 
faithful Relation of what passed for many years, 
between Dr. John Dee (a mathematician of great 
fame in Queen Elizabeth and King James their 
reigns) and some spirits." It appears from the 
authority of Camden, who called him Nohilis 
MatkematicuSy in 1572, and his own account oi[ 
himself, that he was much valued in the earlier 
part of his life f5r his abilities in the science he 
cultivated. He wrote forty-eight different works^ 
many of which were printed, and possessed a 
library composed of 700 antient manuscripts, and 
above 3000 printed books. He seems to have 
derived great credit from a mathematical prefaa^ 
prefixed to an edition of Euclid, and complained 
in it that he had early procured the reputation of 
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a conjuror. A letter written by him to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1594-5 has a paragraph 
to the same efiect. 

** But,*' says he, ** the great losses and damages 
which in sundry sorts I have sustained, do not so 
much grieve my heart, as the rash, lewd, fond^ 
and most untrue fables and reports of me and 
my studies philosophical have done, and yet do ; 
which commonly, after their first hatching and 
devilish devising, immediately with great speed 
are generally all the realm overspread; and to 
some seem true, to others they are doubtful ; and 
to only the wise, modest, discreet, godly, and 
charitable, (and chiefly to such as have some ac- 
quaintance with me,) they appear, and are known 
to be, fables, untruths, and utterly false reports 
and slanders." He then enters a most solemn and 
energetic protestation and invocatipn before and 
to the Divinity, of his firm belief in the common 
doctrines of Religion ; and concludes by saying, 
that a commission appointed by Government to 
examine his papers had found tliem harmless, and 
that for thirty-six years he had never received a 
frown from Queen Elizabeth . 

Whether the incantations of this madman were 
harmless, or did or did not operate upon the 
opinion and conduct of the people, may be ga- 
thered from his own words, when he says, they 
generally believed him to be a conjuror ; and the 
commission, and above ull, the confession of 
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ph. Merie Ca^aiibbri, ^hb published the work 
fhehtloried ab6V!B ih I659, tinder the auspices of 
Sir Robert Cottoil, and ^* die Lord of Mons^h's 
judgement arid te^tlnfibny,** whd informs us in his 
pr^ac^ that h^ wd& not afraid to profess that he 
'* rifevfet gavfe Ihbte' ci'efdit to any huipane history 
6t farther times.'* ' 

^* And truly, this one thing eicepted, his mw- 
taking of evil spirits Jor good, doth licit appear 
by any thing but that h<ei had his understanding, 
atid the perfect use Sfnis reason to tkt very last^ 
as well as ht had had at any time of his life/ 
CsLn it after this be douiited^ that even the Queen, 
who^ in one instance^ disdained npt indulging this 
kind of folly, and the mass of her subjects, wer« 
infected ; or that it had not descended to tbe^ 
interregnum! ' ; •/. ^ ' ' ' : , 

I shall now gire the reader an opportuni^ of 
judging for himself of the state of the.public mind, 
when such monstrous impiidence or ravings were 
received as truths: the former,, in niy opinion, 
preponderating. < /! .1 

Had Dee alone indulged in th(^se,resrerieS| vf% 
might have exclainied iri pity^ " Too much leariv- 
iiig hath made fhee mad.'* But we' cannot sepa- 
rate ihe agent in this business, Kelly, who saw 
eV^fy thing seen by Dee, a fellow who lost botl^ 
his ears at Lancaster for raising, a, cwpse from 
the grave, arid pretending that he. heard from it 
fhe fate of' a young liobleman then ill. Indeed 
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it has been insinuated, that after having fled from 
^England to the court of Rodolph the Second, 
Emperor of Germany, Elizabeth was -weak enough 
to invite his clandestine return. Dee appears tq 
have died involved in all the miseries of grpat age 
and merited neglect ; Kelly", in consequence q{, a 
fell in effecting his escape from his residence to 
come to Epgland. 

1607, Monday, 7th Sept. hora 7. 
This morning as Bartholonieiv had intended 
to be going homeward in the morning, and 1 not 
intending to move an action now, but committed 
all to God, Bartholomew was spoken unto by 
Raphael., . 

** Command John Dee to come up into this 
place. 

" In the name of Jesus, and to the honour and 
glory of the most blessed Trinity. Amen. Mittas, 

omnipotens sempiterne et tine Deus^ lucetn 
tuarh et veritatem tuam, quce nos ducant et per-- 
ducant ad montem sanctum tuum et coelestia ttia 
tdbernacula. Amen. 

" John Dee, I am the same blessed creature 
Raphael that did appear the last day but one in 
this place. I am at the commandment of. the 
most highest to come unto your presence at this 
tifne ; because thou shouldst very well know, that 

1 Raphael am very ready at all times to come 
when God shall command me," &c. 

It only remains to be said, that these commands 
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were issued/ according to Dr. Dee, through the 
m^ium of his holy tables, a stone of \ronderfal 
properties, and the book of Enoch. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, •ewterecj 
his protest against the prevailing superstition of 
the tiobes by a work published by him 'in 1583, 
intituled, " A Defiensative against the poyson of 
supposed Prophecies, not hitherto confuted by the 
pen of any man ; which, being grounded either 
upon the warrant and authority of old printed 
books, expositions pf dreams, oracles, revelations, 
invocations of damned spirits^ judicials of astro- 
logy, or any other kind of pretended knowledge 
whatsoever, de futuris contingentibus^ have been 
causes of great disorder in the commonwealth, es- 
pecially among the simple and unlearned people.*' 
The arguments used by this nobleman in his work 
wpuld now be considered futile and useless ; but 
^t the period we are treating of, they were doubt- 
lessly extremely necessary, and must have carried 
conviction to those who had sufficient education 
to undesstand tliem. We may judge of the ex- 
tent,of the evil he endeavours to remove by several 
passages, particularly in the following : " The 
grounds,'' he observes, in his epistle dedicatory to 
Sir Frailcis Walsingham, " against which I have 
bent • my battery, sare pejrilous to . the p^ce and 
quiet of a oommonwealth ; the persons which 
profess them, are, for the most part, itifestis regi* 
bus, and either practice to open wounds of disgrace 
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jnloniy, which wete first inflicted by their 
flowing tongues; or, like surgeons and sextons^ 
thrive and wax more wealthy by the dearth and 
j!>la|glie of the common people.'* 

He afterwards speaks of the pliant readiness of 
brainhsick fools to cherish idle dreams and fancies^ 
to ascribe divinity to vain conceits, flattering 
thamsleTveis into a belief of the occurrence of-tMngt 
nttjbrity impossible^ ajud crediting the assertions of 
Montrtebanks, of whom there is every reason to 
suppose there was more than qnomt. suf. " We 
need not rifie,^ he adds^ ** m the monuments of 
'fortoer times, so loi^ as the present age wherein 
we Hve mlay furnish us with store of most strtoge 
examples ; for, though we have been yearly mated, 
aiid abused with blind almanacks in such sort^ atf 
viibosoev^y buys.tbe same as direct(^ie&, eitber of 
the weatllrer or of the world, may be truly said to 
b^ i»kade a fool for good ludt sake npon the ^t 
df January.'* 

1^ vulgar of the EarFs time lived in fea^of 
ap^oaching civil war, after the appearanee of ai^ 
attiroFa borealiis; and when the rapidity of cur* 
rents, caused by heavy rains, rendered the differ- 
eiit riv6rs discoloured with particles of earth, they 
rejoieed In the omefi, because it portended plenty 
o(f grain and other things. A lady with wfacttii \» 
was acquainted^ extremely desirous of viewing an 
eclipse abeiit to take place, imagined herself ith 
flnenced by it,' and ^^ was p#s6nftfy tormeiitiNl 
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pfaysiciaD ecmsttkedion.the oecai^on, however, a^* 
saved her, that as numbers iof . others, similarly 
45itaated with herself, had seeii it umq|juTed, he 
must beg Jeave to ascribe her pangs io a ooM 
eaught while attending to the inolioQs of the 
planets. 

Speaking of the universal dread of calaintties 
succeeding the a|^)earaiice of comets, Howard in** 
fonis us, Peucer prognosticated, that our bodies 
should be parched and burned up with heat. But 
how fisll it out? Forsooth we had not a more 
unkindly summer many years, in respect of ex^ 
traordinary cold, never less inclination to war, np 
priilce deceased in that time. The germ of reason 
and good sense had begun to expand, t\^e court 
set the example, and the fruits hav« at length 
ripened into perfection, 

" Behold a woman and a queen,'' exclaims th^ 
author, ^' that relenteth not to common fear, but 
insulteth rather upon common folly," whose soul 
was elevated equal to her regal power, as will be 
amply proved by the following anecdote related 
by him : *^ How many comets have been ' seen 
within these flve-and-twenty years, before and 
after which, ber Majesty hath ever increased, 
rather than appayred, the sound state of her body > 
I can affirm thus much as a present witness by 
mine own experi«ice, that whereas divers (upon 
|;reat6r scrupulosity than cmse) wept about to dis* 
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iiuade her Majesty (lying tUen at Richmond) fmm 
looking on the comet which appeared kst : with 
a courage answerable to the greatness of her state, 
she caused the window to be set open, and cast 
out this word, Jacta est alea^ the dice are thrown ; 
affirming that her sledfast hope and confidence 
was too firmly planted in the providence of God 
to be blasted or affrighted with those beams, which 
either had a ground in nature whereupon to rise, 
or at least no warrant out of Scripture to portend 
the mishap/of princes/* 

How pitiful and contemptible does the " proper 
ftcholler" he afterwards mentions appear in com- 
parison with his sovereign, ." who, declining from 
the course of physick, wherein he was reasonably 
entered, to gaze on Charles his wayn upon the top 
of a steeple, became more fit at length to ring a 
bell and drive a cart,^ than either to give a diet or 
prescribe a medicine.'*- 

It appears from the same source that cabalists 
were enabled to make their way to the palace* An 
aged man, named Brocardo, about six clays before 
the writing of the Defensative, was found there 
by the Earl, who was informed by him, that he 
*eas ready to foretel the fate of the Low Coun- 
tries by his art magic ; but the arguments he used 
in support of his assertion were so absurd that 
Master Brocardo was easily confounded. 

Cardinal Pole, a few years before, gave an 
astrologer his quietus in a very handsome manner. 

The 
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Thie wise man assured his "eminelice that he 
was destrned for the highest and most impoii:tant 
employments; to which the prelate replied, "That 
whatsoever was portended by the figure of his birth 
or generation, according to the course of flesh, 
was cancelled and altered, according- to the grace" 
of his second birth or regeneration by water and 
the Holy Ghost, in the blood of his Redeemer," 

Lord Arundel, contemporary with the Earl of 
Northampton, equally despising the false asser- 
tions and inferences of the most valued cabalists 
of their time, was in the habit of making not^s in 
his almanacks at the commencement of each year^ 
as contrary and repugnant as possible to those of 
the astronomer; or, if you please, astrologer: 
'^ and yet," says the Earl, "upon account of mi- 
nutes, houi^, days, and quarters, at the ending of 
the year, for so much as concerned change of 
weather, my lord's notes were found more often 
true (although they were set down by chance) 
than his that stood upon the warrant of ^ learned 
counsel." 

In 1558, the calculators or wise meji pro- 
nounced that an universal disorder would sweep 
from the land of the living all the cattle of Eng- 
land ; but, to their total disappointn^ent, univer- 
sal plenty prevailed. At another time, the inha- 
bitants of our worthy city were terrified through 
the same means with a dreadful overflow of water, 
lyhich induced a pious abbot of the day to build 
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Ijiil; *'bi»t the Aonclu^ion is," .sayp p^F a^tbQr^ 
*' tM before summer was l^ajf ,spcnt^ ^U tte 
ditphes w^re drawq dry, fund th^ cattle pjerish^ 
for X^ck of water/' Such, indeed^ were the di?^- 
\)oljlcal operations of these wretphed calculator^j^ 
^hat m uaiver^ai ferment esifit«ci amongst th« 
lower qla$5p6, whw^h the civil pQwer wae employed 
tf> aijgy, thoifgh it i? imppS3iblp the goverqipent 
cpuld fipd a wore diffi<^ult task, or one, mor^ 
nec^g^ry. ^* ^s it phanped oftentinpes th?|itl 
^{^mplbileti^ whi?h pr<)gn93tie^ted famine have 
i^SU wuses of the same, not by the malice oi 
the pl^e$§, which are toys, but by the gre;edines5 
9f husbfindmen ; whp> being put in fear of sncH 
a ptoriq^ partly by forestg^Umenit, and as often by 
^he secret hoarding up pf grain, enh^nge the prices 
^n respect of scarcity : so divers noble gentlemen^ 
which never once conceived evil of their prince 
within their hearts, for fear least the bird$ of 
Peaven should descry their secret thoughts> being 
put in deadly fear (of their own decay) by fook, 
and affrighted by these images, disguised with a 
rusty flourish of antiquity to deceive the more^ 
have entered into great matters and undutiful 
attempts, to the ruin both of their lives and ho-j 
nonrs, though the ground of all were rather to pw)-* 
vide for their own security, than any meaning to 
forsake the bond of allegiance^ or to offend theiff 
ipyerpigp.;' 
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We find by this excellent reaspuer, Jthat tlvwgh 
before the Reifbrmation M^rlin'3 prqpbeci^s were 
mo^t reverently and cautiously qbwied to tlif 
desks pf alnnoat every library, in the country, tJ^^ 
dissolution of monasteries made wjoieful baw^H 
with the illuminated caWistic books^ m^ny of 
wbich^ extant in his time, be spe;ak5 of ^5 m^rdy 
modern. " Surely fof the most prt.siQ th?y ar^, 
as may be gathered, either by the colovrs, pr thi^ 
garments, or the slubbering of set pHrpps/p, (p bew 
stow some greater gr?iQe and colour of antiquity*'' 
*^ Aristotle telleth in his Rhetorics th^^t t^)^ vnmr 
ner pf bad painters is, to write the n?^^ of |;h&( 
which they set forth (because the people may not 
^rr in deeming of a subject), without either shapti 
or almost shadow of the things which it ought ^ 
resemble by the lines of imitation* Put ow plaint-' 
ers dealing worse with us, so a^ they m^y boti) 
match and overmatch those old on^^ in ignoiw 
ance of representing Ijvcly shews of future tim^ l 
so l^ve they not one mark or title tp ^xpr^ii 
either what the persons are, or wh^ the timw. 
^hall fall, but npiake profit of our ciasinesf tp bo^ 
misled, and peevishly, instead of shining lfMVX» 
which should give light to doubtful sfa^f^ tbf^ 
send us leaden rules of Lesbos, to be writbed l^y 
abuse or malipe to the fitting of all fancier* Thiw. 
^ith a side winU they sail sundry w^yf^, an4> Uko 
skilful bargemen, bejod their forces c^e way wh^w 
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The inventors and distributors of these fancies 
are described as seducing children with the ex- 
hibition of them, who, delighted with the display 
of gaudy colours, were readily taught implicit 
faith in the explanations. Superstitious aged per- 
sons, women, " which are no less ready to be 
deceived than to seduce and deceive others,** and 
malcontents: hence an universal proneness to ter- 
ror and the belief of things contrary to the estab- 
lished laws of Nature, of which the Earl gives 
several examples. "At the funeral of Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk, my great grandfather, so violent 
a fear surprized all the multitude, being very 
diligent and attentive to the sermon in the church 
of Thetford, as all run out with haste, leaving the 
preacher alone in the pulpit. The like fell out in . 
St. Mary's church at Oxford, in the time of King 
Henry the Vlllth. And again, at the death of 
the late Duke of Somerset. They are caused 
sometimes to believe, that Ihe stars wilKfall, that 
doomsday is at hand, that the world shall be con* 
sumed such a time with fire, and of late, that they 
should be drowned almost with a second flood.'* 

The civil law had before this time noticed 
these eabalists by the name Magorum et Magicis 
carminibus assuetorum, of magicians, and men 
inured to the charms of magic; besides, . general 
and provincial councils had consigned them to 
the devil as their grand patron. " Such," observes 
the Earlj " are the sorcerers and witches now a 
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days, which Wve their sundry charms fot all 
diseases — one for the tooth*ache; another for a 
^mad dog. For what godly reason can any man 
^live ailedge why Mother Joane of Stow, speaking 
these words, and neither more than less-— 
* Our Liw'd was the first man 
That ever thorn prick'd upon : 
It never blysted, nor it never belted, 
And I pray God, nor this not may,^ 
should cure either beasts or men and women from 
diseases." 

Reginald Scot, Esq. wrote forcibly against the 
knavery and confederacy of conjurors, the impious 
blasphemy of enchanters, the imposture of sooth- 
sayers, and infidelity of atheists, the delusions of 
Pythonists, figure casters, astrologers, and vanity 
of dreamers, the fruitless beggarly art of alchy- 
mistry, the horrible art of poisoning, and all the 
tricks and conveyances of juggling and legerde- 
main, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This gen- 
tleman dedicated his book in 15 84 to the right 
y^orsbipful Sir Thomas Scot, knight, a relative, 
who had " among other malefactors many poor old 
women convented" before him " for working of 
miracles." The very excellent advice offered as 
t6 his subsequent conduct on such occasions 
enables us to judge of the nature of the chaises 
generally preferred against the helpless aged fe- 
males alluded to, before the date of the work. 
*^ See/' sayis the worthy writer^ " first whether 
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the levidep^ l;>e tfnt friy^laiis^ w4 wheili^r ^ 
proofs brought, against th^m be. r^pt inere^i}^, 
(ponpisting of gues^ei^ pre^umptipniS^ iand impost 
bilities, contrary to rea^son, to Scripture, $1)4 J^Jqt 
ture. See also whjat persoaf cooiplain upo^ii them, 
whether they he not of th^ ba&e^t^ th^ ufiwisest, 
and most faithl^s kin^ of p^pjl^. 

'^ Also, may it please you to wei^h whaj: accu- 
sations and qrimes they lay to their rfmrge;** 
which he defines to be those arising from the 
most common expressions of disappointment w 
hf^ng denied a favour -^-^ such as the refusal of a 
l^on of milk, followed by the djeath of a cbiki^ a 
spw, or a pullets " I have further proof (if it fi^^m 
ypur worship) — I was with a unse tooman, 9^4 
she told me I had an ill neighbour, and that shi^ 
wopld Qome to ipy house ere it were lopg, and po 
^ did ; and that she had a nui^rfe abov^ her wai»^ 
and so had sbe; and, God forgive me, my $tom9^h 
hath gone against her a gr«eat while> Her mothtf 
liefore her was counted a witch ; sks, hath been 
^aten and ^vratiohed hy the fwe tUl hhad was 
dravm upfm her, bemuse she hath heesfi^ mtspacted; 
and afterwwds some of those persons were said to 
ammd* These are the certainties that I bear is 
thmt evidences/* The adversaries Mr, Scot most 
feaiijed were ^ y^ung ignormwe apd pld custom.^ 
."Abw!'* he^adds in ;Uis Epistle, ^^ I am sorry and 
{Klhamed to see Jbow many die, that, heing said to 
l>e 'hs^ifx^a/^y only ae^k hr ccia^ieal etwrcs, ivbom 
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wholesome diet and good medicines would hftV6 
recovered/' Aftei* knowing this fact^ it WiH be 
allovred tbaA every thiiig should te given that 
research will afFord on this trait in the g^tieral 
character of our ancestorsJ 

1 shall thetefone careftilty ekamine the work 
before me, which is caletilated to give a very per- 
feot insight iilto the sobjeet^ particularly a(s the 
belief of evil supentatural agency predominated 
so as to make ^^ faithless people pefstiaded, ^at 
neither hall nor snow, thundef nor lightning, raiii 
hor teitipestuotis wind, cdmfe frdm the heavews it 
the comniatidment of God, but are raided by tb^ 
cunning and power of witches and conjurors; ia** 
somuch as a> clap of thunder, or a gale of wind, is 
no sooiier beatrd, but either they run to ring bells^ 
or cry out to bum witches^ or else bum oonse- 
erated things, hopiiYg by the; smoke thereof. t<^ 
drive the detil oiit of Oie air.*** ^' But, if a^B tW 
devils in hell were dead, and'all the witches in 
Eivglaxid burned or hanged, I warrant y6U," sayl 
Mr. Scot, *' we should not fail to have hail, j^ain^ 
and teiupests, as we^now have." . ^ 

i We have already mentioned the fears' of thl^ 
writer that dged innocence should suffer; but it 
appears from another paragraph thaft prpfes^ 
witches had attaii^d '* such credit as I haVfe hcnaril 
to my gti^wrm of the Mitiistry alfirrH) that thejf 
hav9 had in their paprish at om iMisiUt sevmUM 
or eighteen witohea -^^ meaning su<^ ^ cbulci 

work 
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work miracles supernaturally ;" and if vtre may 
interpi:€t the follcwing words, they seem to imply 
those Ministers admitted the existence of those 
powers. Indeed^ an instance is given bfn prosecu- 
tion instituted against Margaret Simmons by John 
Ferrail, vicar of Brenchly, in Kent, in 1581, for 
bewitching hift sort, a petulant boy^ who pursued 
the poor woman's dog with a knife to her <loorj 
and Some time afterwards was taken ill in conse* 
quence of the reproof Dame! Simmons gave him. 
^^ And truly if one of the jury had not been 
wiser than the qtber^ she had been condemned 
thereupon/' His portrait of the witch, is inte- 
resting. ^ '• 

^* One sort of such as are said to be witches 
are women which be commonly old, lame, bleet- 
eyed^ pale, foul, aiid full of wrinkles^ poor, sullen, 
superstitious, and papists^ or such as know no re^ 
ligion ;' in whose drowsy minds the devil hath got 
a fine seat : so on what mischief^ mischance, cak- 
tnity, or slaughter^ is brought to pass, they are 
easily persuaded the same is done by themselves, 
imprinting in their minds an earnest and con- 
stant imagination thereof* They are lean and 
deformed, shewing melancholy in their faces to 
the horror of all that see them. They are doting 
scolds, mad^ devilish, and not much differing from 
them that are thought to be possessed with spirits : 
so firm and stediast in their opinions as whosoever 
shall only have respect to the constancy of their 

-words 
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worjis uttered, wouW easily belipvethey were true; 
indeed. 

" These miserable )vretches are so odious unto, 
all their neighbours, and so feared, as few dare 
offend them, ot deny them any thing they ask ; 
whereby they take upon them, yea, and some- 
times, think, that they can do such things as are, 
beyond the ability of human nature. These go 
from house to house, and from door to door, for 
a pot of milk, yea^t,. drink, pottage,. or some such 
relief, without the which they could hardly live ; 

» 

neither obtaining for their service and pains, nor 
yet by their art, nor yet at the devil's.hands (with 
whom they are said to make a perfect and visible 
oargain) either beauty, money, promotion, wealth, 
worship, pleasure, honour, knowledge, learning, 
or any other benefit whatsoever. 

" It falleth out many times, that neither their 
necessities nor their expectation is answered or 
served in those places where they beg or borrow, 
but rather their lewdness is by their neighbours 
reproved. And further, in tract of time the witch 
waxeth odious and tedious to her neighbours, and 
they again are despised and despited of her, so as 
sometimes she curseth one, and sometimes aa- 
other, and that from the master of the house, his 
wife, children, cattle, &c. to the little pig that 
lieth in the stye. Thus in process of time they 
have all displeased her, and she hath wished evil 
luck unto them all, perhaps with curses and im- 
precations 
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{tr^c^timii filacte in ^orm. Dotibtl^d at teii^ti 
some of her neighbours die or fall sick^ of soihe 
6( their chiWr^ri are visited With diseases that vex 
thettt strangely, as= apoplexies, tepilepsey, (j(5nvill- 
^ons, hot fever*, worms, &c. whitfh by igilotattt 
paretits are supposed to be thef vengeance of 
witches ; yea, and their opinions and conceits are 
c*6<iflf iffted and maintaitied by unskilful phy^iciahs^ 
a<icordTlig to the common saying, Inscitiae patti- 
Ufa maltficikifn et incanfatio^- vritchctati ^nd eh- 
<5hantrteM ts the doak of ignorance; wheteais in- 
<teM evil humours, and not strange words, of 
witches or spirits are the causes of such diseases. 

*"* The witch on th6 dther side, expecting her 
neighbours* mischances, and seeing things some- 
, tim«» come to pass, according to her wishes, 
curses, and incantations, being called before a jus- 
tice, by due examinatioti of the cii'cumstances, is 
.• driven to see her imprecations and desires^ and 
her neighbours' harms and losses to concur, and, 
as it were, to take eflfedt ; and so confesseth that 
she hath brought such things to pass. Another 
sort of witches there are, whidh be absolutely 
coseners. These take upon thetti either for glory, 
feme, or gaift, to do any thiftg which God or the 
devil can do/' Thus a witch, exefcuted a few years 
before^ donfessed that sh^ had raised all the tem- 
pests,^ and caused all the frosts, which took pface 
in th^year 15€3- 

I shall hereafter haV6 occainon to mention seve- 
ral 
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ral of the traits of Superstition remaining in the 
reign of Charles the First ; but some of the fol- 
lowing seem to have been forgotten. The ladies 
and effemirihie men, as Scot calls them, were 
in the habit of making Various divinations on 
the frilling of salt or spilling of wine ; wheii an 

• 

unfortunate litumble^ or the capers of a horse, 
threw his rider, the time bf the occuirencie was 
carefully noted, and Corresponding hours were 
considered as dangerous to the party ; those who 
met with an accident in the course of the day 
were in the habit of endeavouriiig to recollect 
whether they stumbled at the threshold, or had 
met a cat or hafe at first goiiig but in the morn- 
ing ; when a person sneezed at rising iii the morn- 
ing before they had put bn their shoes, they 
thought themselves compelled to jgo to bed again, 
to avert impending evils ; others held the thumb 
of the left hand fast in the right when troubled 
with the hiccough ; and, during the singing of the 
gospel, the superstitious held their chin with the " 
right hand, each for similar reasons to the above. 
Dreadful calamity Was supposed to attend the 
accidental passage of a child between two friends 
walking together — nothing less than the disso- 
lution of the connexion. Under the head of 
Charms, Mr. Scot gives an incredible variety of 
information ; but these charms against every ca- • 
sualty and disease are too numerous even for a 
catalogue of them. 
VOL. 11. s When 
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^^en a monarchy who nearly possessed abso- 
lute power^ reigned over a superstitious people, 
and was himself a slave to that d^rading pro- 
pensity, we cannot be suqprized a system of cruel- 
ty and persecution prevailed in the courts of jus- 
tice against the deformed and haggard females, 
described by Mr. Scot as witches, in the preced- 
ing reign. What can be more disgraceful to the 
age of James I. than the following lines irom his 
Daemonology? '^ The fearful abounding at this 
tipae in this country of these detestable slaves of 
the devil, the witches' or enchanters, hath moved 
me (bel9ved reader) to dispatch in post, this fol- 
lowing treatise of mine : not in any wise (as I 
protest) for a shew of my learning and ingine ; 
but only moved of conscience, to press thereby, 
so far as I can, to resolve the doubting hearts of 
many, both that such assaults of Satan are most 
certainly practised, and thjtt the instrum^ts 
thereof merit most severely to be punished — 
against the damnable opinions of two principally 
in our age, whereof the one called Scott, an Eng- 
lishman, is not ashamed in public print to deny 
that there can be such a thing a^ witdicraftr 

The courtiers of James I. earnestly pressed 
him not to remove the remains of Mary Queen 
of Scotland from the place of their deposit to 
Westminster ; as it was a received opinion of the 
observing part of the world, that evil invariably 
attended that family under such circumsitmc^< 

The. 
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Hie King wa^ deaf to l^ir reoiohftttM^d/ dfid; 
wondeiful to rdate! PHnce Hetity ^nd Que^ 
Anne died tiot very long after hits ptiMis act. A 
sttbo^tsOT of undoubted <x>tir2tge and conduct, whb 
bra^ted dearth iti very dt^adful fcrtns, shrunk from 
tfie otium of- a whale telten at Greenwich, which^ 
be ianci^^ foretold bidf eitt-^even Oliver the 
ftcytectctf. 

Aubrey related an OKtraordimary circuiUfttande 
Miich occurred wfaeri h^ vv^as . a freshfmfi at Os:- 
ford^ in 1^42. Cbariefi^ I. then resided at the Uni- 
versity, and Attbrey frequently went to Chrirt 
Cfavrch to see the King at supper: on one of 
tiiese OGc^asioRs, he hedfrd him $y, ^^ That as he 
was hawking ifn Scotland! he rode into the qciaTryy 
and found the coV^y of partridges falling upon 
the haM^k ;*' and he addSs, that the Monarch shid, 
** I will swear upon tiie book that it is true/* 

Lady Aitine Davy^, wife of Sir John Davys, 16W 
chief justice in Ireland, atifdUister to the Earl of 
Casflehaven, inspired by the demon of supertti* 
tion, prophesied many important events in the 
early ^rt of the reign of Charles L, for whicH 
she was imprisoned in the Towe* of London. 
This lady foretold her husband's death- while m 
die Tower. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy, by Burton, givca 
a clear vieW of the superstition df the reign of 
Ctibries^L This whimsical and amusing aulifior 
speaks of amulets or charms or preserxrative^ 

s ^ against 
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ag&inst particular diseases or misfortunes^ as ^^ not* 
altogether to be rejected.** " Piony doth cure 
epilepsy^ pretious stones most diseases^ a wolPs 
dung borne with one helps the cholick, a spider 
an ague^ &c. Being in the country in the vaca- 
tion time, not many years since, atiLiudley^ in 
Leicestershire, my father^s house, I first observed 
this amulet of a spider in a nut-shell kq)ped in 
silk, &c., so applied for an ague by my mother^ 
whom, although I knew to have excellent skill in 
chirurgery, sore eyes, aches, &c., and such experi- 
mental medicines, as all the country wJiere she 
dwelt can witness, to have done many famous 
and good cures upon divers poor folks, that were 
otherwise destitute of help ; yet, among all other 
experiments, this, methought, was most absurd 
and ridiculous ; I could see no warrant for it; 
Quid aranea cum febre ? For what antipathy ? 
till at length rambling amongst the authors (as 
often I do) I found this very medicine in Dios- 
corides, approved by Matthiolus, repeated by 
Alderovandus, cap. de Aranea^ lib. de Insectisy I 
began to have a better opinion of it, and to give 
more credit to amulets, when I saw it in some 
parties answer to experience. Such medicines 
are to be exploded that consist of words, charac- 
ters, spells, and charms, which can do no good at. 
all, but out of a strong conceit, as Pomponatiua: 
proves^ or the devil's policy, who is the first 
founder and teacher of them*** , 

How 
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How veiy near the verge of common sense t|ift 
superstitious may arrive, appears by the last words 
of the above quotation ; but where was this inva* 
luable quality when Burton at the beginning of 
it introduces the virtues of wolf *s dung and dried 
spiders in curing the cholick and ague?' We 
may, however, derive some information from it—* 
that a more innocent method of repelling di« 
seases than incantations was dawning upon the 
mind of the superstitious. 

A circumstance occurred on the 30th of July 
1^43, which explains part of the general charac** 
ter of the people, and promotes my plan of illus- 
trating the superstitious tendency of their minds. 
The Earl of Kingston of that period had the re- 
putation of an excellent man, not less celebrated 
for his great possessions than for the benevolent 
use of his income. Lloyd, who gave an account 
of the loyalists most attached to the fortune of 
Charles h mentions, that the Earl supplied him 
with two thousand soldiers, procured arms and 
money from others to the amount of ^.24,000, 
and vigorously opposed the army of the Parlia- 
ment in person, till he was surprized at Gainsbo- 
rough by Lord Willoughby of Parham, who, 
having made him prisoner, sent him on board a 
pinnace to be conveyed to Hull, as he was consi- 
dered one of the most dangerous partizans against 
thie new order of things. Sir Charles Cavendish, 
actuated by the sincerest loyalty, and eager to- 

recovei 
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Sfgov(^ ^ mm pf ^ P^Hch ii^portao^ to the 
\A9gt ^maqded .t^e J^^irl^ of WiUoughby, who 
lefmng, th^ imprude^t Cayepdish cominande4 
1u9 soldi^B to fire ^ffi^ the vessel from a drake 
or cJiiraon^ which was done with so upfortuna^f 
an aim, that the S^l ^nd his servsuit were kiHe4« 
£nj:aged.at the result of his endeavours to savf 
his friend. Sir Charles^ d?^troye<J eyery per^m 
foiund in the pinnace. 

Such was the fact as v^ldt^ by our historiaq9^ 
I shaQ now* give the p9puj|.ar opinbn on the subr 
jdct. in th$. words of Mrs^ li^ucy Hutchinson : 
^M%e £arl of Kingston, t^ few months^ stood 
neuter, and wo^ldi not declare himsiplf of jeith^ 
parly^ andi being a man of great v^ealth and^ d?^ 
pendence, mc^ny peppk b»ng ii^ suppenq? by his 
example ; wher^uppn the. gentlemen of Nottingr 
ham oftQn spoke to hia son. to persuade his. father 
to declare himself; but he told th^m, he knew 
his feather's ajSection^ were i|rm to th^ Ps^Uamenti 
that he had encouraged hiip to.'join wit^ tb<^m, 
{(nd) promised him money to carry it on, and sw^h 
like things, vvhjch. he continually assured theiPi 
till the Colonel'^ cold behaviour, and some other 
passages, made them 9i> length, those at I^as^t who 
were firm to the cause, jealous both of the fs^ther 
and the son. Hereupon when the danger grev^ 
more imminent^ and my Lord lay out ^ brave 
prey to the enemy, they sent Captain Lomax, one 
of th^ committee. tQ understand his aj0fections 
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ff^m hiii^^elf^ atndto presk^ him to declare for the 
Parliament in that so needfttl season. My Lord 
pWfessing himself to him rather desirous of 
peace, and fully' resolved^ not to act on either 
side, made a serious imprecation on himself in 
these words: 'When/ said he, 'I take arms 
Wrfli the King against the Parliament, or witfh 
ttte Parliament against the King, let a cannon 
buHet divide me between them ;' which Godtuas 
fleased to bring to pass a few months after : for 
he, goiiig into Gainsborough, and there taking up 
arms for the King, was surprized by my lord; 
Willoughby, and, after a handsome defence of 
himself, yielded, and was put prisoner into a 
pinnance, and sent down the river to Hull, When 
my lord Newcastle's army, marching along the 
shore, shot at the pinnace, and, being in danger, 
the Earl of Kingston went up upon the deck to 
shew himself, and to prevail with them to for-' 
bear shooting; but, as soon as he appeared, a 
c^annon bullet flew from the King's army, and^ 
divided him in the middle, being then in the 
Pariiament's pinnance, who perished' according to' 
his own unhappy imprecation." 

Sir Thomas Brown affords us an opportunity-' diP' 
knowing that all the following superstitiotis &ncies^ 
were in vogue when he wrot^ his enquiries iiito 
vulgar and common errors, the niajority of whict 
were certainly received from the earliest ages by 
tradition. The hare crossing a highway portend- 
ing 
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iug danger ; t^e ow^ and raven screaming similar 
eyiU ; the falling of salt presaging ill luck ; the 
breaking or crushing an egg-shell to pieces^ lest 
witches should draw or prick their names thereon ; 
tjie present of the true loyer'3 knot tq the person, 
beloved; the conce^it that absent persons are 
talking of those whose cheek burned or ear 
tingled ; speaking under the rose ; smoke follow- 
ing the fairest ; sitting cross-legged^ or with the 
fingers shut together^ being unlucky; the stated 
times of paring the nails and cutting of hair, to 
preserve present good fortune ; the preserving the 
hair on moles ; the fear of cutting elve locks, or 
complicated hairs on the h^d^ apd of those locks 
extenjiing ii^ length beyond their neighbours. 
^f Many conceive," he observes, . " there is some- 
what amiss, and that, as we usually say, they are 
unblest, until they put on their girdle." " Great 
conceits ^^ raised of the involution or membrsi- 
neous coveringjj commonly called the Sillyhow^ 
that sometimes is found about the heads of chil- 
dren upon their birth ; and is therefore preservefi 
with great care, not only as medical in diseases!,, 
but efiectual in success^ concerning the infant 
and others ;'* and I^t> pot least, in this curious ca- 
talogue, that it is good to be di^unk pnpe a month. 
][tichard Baxter^ ^he pQn<-CQnformist divine^ a3 
qredujous as the meanest pf his congregation, ha(l 
sufficient folly to write an octavo on the certainty 
pf the world of spirits ; which he attempted toj 

evince 
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evince by a forrago of " unquestionable histories 
of apparitions and witchcrafts :" one of those will 
be enough for our purpose, particularly as it is a 
tragical story^' and makes one almost despise hu« 
man nature as it was at the date of his relation. 
Mary, the daughter of Edward Ellins, of the 
borough of Evesham, in the county of Worcester, 
gardener, a child about ten years of age, in com- 
pany with others, went into a field to gather cow- 
slips, where they saw Catherine Huxley, a woman 
about forty, in a ditch. Mary called the female 
a witch, and attempted to throw a stone at her. 
Huxley, provoked at the assault, declared she 
should have stones enough, as the girl reported. 
From this time Miss Ellins had symptoms of 
the gravel, or rather of the Jlint ; for that, it 
seems, was the description of stones she voided : 
and, considering the nature of the fact, it will 
not be thought surprizing she suffered violent 
pangs. " This she did for some space (a month 
or two or thereabouts), until upon some strong 
suspicions of witchcraft, the forenamed Huxley 
was apprehended, examined, and searched; at 
whose bed-head there were found several stones, 
such as the said Mary voided, and was sent to 
"Worcester, where, at the summer assizes, in the 
said year 1652 (then at hand), she was, upon the 
prosecution of the friends of the said Mary, con- 
demned and executed.'* 

The 
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The sequel of this shocking aflkir is, that, 
Huxley being dead, the girl voided no moi€ 
ftones. 

Glanvil, F.R.S. and chaplain in ordinary to the 
King, wrote ** Saducismiis Triumphatus, or foil 
and plain evidence concerning witches and appa- 
idtions ;" the second edition of which was pub- 
Nshed in 1682. This gentleman's work and Mr. 
Baxter's, appearing not long after each other, 
serves to prove how very prevalent this madness 
was, which might indeed be traced from the King 
and the Protector down to the very dustman. 
Indeed, these labours in the aggregate fiimish so 
many instances of what may be called legal mur- 
der of women, that we close their books with 
abhorrence, arising from the superstitious malice 
of the accuser, the enormity of the judges, and 
the wickedness of the juries, who brought so 
many wretches to an untimely end. 

Samuel Clarke gives a curious specimen of his 
awn superstition, and, by inference, that of his 
contemporary readers, in the succeeding anec- 
dote. — Master White of Dorchester, being a 
member of the Assembly of Divines,^ was ap- 
pointed minister of Lambeth ; but, for the pre- 
sent, could get no convenient house to dwell in, 
but one that was possessed by the devil : this he 
took ; and not long after, his maid sitting up late, 
the devil appeared to her, whereupon, in a great 

fright,. 
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finght, dbe van vtp to tell h^r master ; be bkl ber 
go to bed, sayiiig, she was well served for sitting 
up so late. Ftesently after, the devil' appearedf to 
MisisteF White bineiself, standing at his bed feet: 
to whom Master White said, " If tlto« hast no- 
thing else to do, thou niayst stand there stYil,~and 
l.wilL betake myself to my ^est ;"^ and aceopding- 
ly^ c<>ja9jpos]iig himself to sleep, the devil vamshedk 
la the Sermons of Dr. Bolton may ba found^ a 
most curious anecdt)te q& bigoted superstition. — 
iiady Honey wood, teirified by a miseoneeption of 
tile Scriptures, or affected with mental infirmity, 
despaired of obtaining salvation, after having used 
ft spell to cure her of! some disease. The Divine 
wa« one day endes^vouring to remove this imhappy 
fancy^ when, widi a frantic air, she seized a Venice 

^ss, and, dashing it from her, exclaimed, " I 

• 

shall as certainly be damned as this glass will be 
broken." Contrary to all rational supposition*, 
the glass was not broken. Still the slave of super- 
stition, she became calm and' placid': she was not 
to be damned. I need not add the glass was care- 
fiiHy preserved. 

A second instance of the superstition of OKver 
Cjt>mwell has been mentioned by Aubrey, or per- 
Jiaps. he was less superstitious than artftil: — A 
Divine impulse occurring^ before the hour of bat- 
tle was an useful hint to his officers and soldiery 
that victory would attend their exertions. Colonel 
JL P: told Aubrey that a fit of laughter seized 

Cromwell 
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Cromwell before the battle of Naseby, similar to 
one which he experienced before that of Dunbar^ 
when ^^ he did laugh so excessively as if he had 
been dmnk ; his eyes sparkled with spirits. He 
obtained a great victory^ but.the action was said 
to be contrary to human prudence." 

Richard Saunders^ student in astrology and 
physick^ did all in his power to perpetuate the 
blind superstition of his forefathers by publishing 
several works, particularly *^ The Astrolc^ical 
Judgement and Practice of Physick, deduced 
from the position of the heavens at the decumbi- 
tare of the sick persons ; Palmistry, the secrets 
thereof disclosed ; and Physiognomic and Chiro- 
mancie, 1653." — The absurdity, presumption, and 
folly, of this man, his learning and research, ofier 
a melancholy picture of the perversion of talents 
and acquirements, directed to maintain all the 
unpleasant consequences felt by the mass of the 
community, through their belief in the occult 
sciences. Lilly lived to see these works spread in 
every direction, and more than once recommended 
them : for instance, '* Being now (by the mercy 
<>i a most gracious God) arrived to my 76th year 
current ; and of late years having passed through 
much sickness and afHiction of body (which has 
too much decayed my sight), it cannot be ex- 
pected that / should oblige the world with any 
thing of this subject, which once I had thoughts 
to have attempted; and not only enlarged the 

judgements 
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judgements upon the sixth house in my Introduc- 
tion (which, as it is, is sufficiient for the instruct 
tion of any young student); but also to have 
communicated to the grateful sons of art divers 
remarkable experiments in the astrological consi- 
derations of diseases from the decumbiture of the 
sick, touching life and dqdth/' &c. 

" I hope^ therefore, this most elaborate work of 
my old friend may instead thereof be accepted ; in 
which, I find, he has (to his great commendation) 
taken much pains to good purpose, and in every 
branch thereof is very copious and no less per- 
spicuous, bodi in the theory and practical part 
(which hitherto has been neglected by most au- 
thors that have undertaken this task in the English 
tongue); so that I may, without the least partiali- 
ty, affirm the work to be the most complete and 
perfect of any of the subject I have hitherto seen 
ior read ; and do heartily rejoice (though now in 
•my declining years) to see so learned a production 
proceed from an English pen. In fine, the work 
deserves commendation, and I do really approve 
thereof, and recommend it to the serious study 
and perusal of all the noble students of this king- 
dom ; which now I live to see abounds with many 
hop^ul and ingenious persons, that are not only 
lovers of but students in the syderal science ; 
notwithstanding the contempt and opposition it 
has met withal from some busy sciolists as igno^ 
rajit as envious. Whence I conclude, this most 

useful 
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mefiftl and harraksB att tni^, in iem yctm> srrivQ 
to .great perfection, and congequently daily nnet 
vnlh etntnent and nobk favodntes to fsroteol it 
from cdttttmiy and detraction ; tijofagti lidare mA 
affirm (as 4!hat bold Pretender lateiy did) that 
Pbolemy is now become as demeiisttoUe t6 thk 
senses as Euclid. 

^ Much more might be said^ btt • the vrork 
speaks its own praiae^ and I do btrt tboki a dandte 
to tihe sun. I shall, therefore, confcliHie \iith thrt 
<old proverb, ^ Good wine needs lio ibosfa.' f^€Bley 
your oM friend 2lviA Jaithfnl propHgatBir of aetm^- 
logyi '' WiuiiiAfci Li«AY.'* 

" jProm ww^ Ao«*e in Hmvham, 
in ike parish of Walttm vpon . 
Thames, 1677 r 

A plate from the work on Chircariancry is an*- 
nexed, to explain the ridiculous and urnneancng 
distribution of the signs over the liands^ whkk 
would puzzle a naodem Cypsey : as to the explah 
liations given by the author, weire we to repeait 
them, it would indeed be holding a candie to the 
sun. Saunders pursiied his design in ^a treatise on 
xnoles ; and, widiout doubt, his one hundred and 
fourteen examples, with their prognostics, served 
to introduee or continue a custom iti the inhabit- 
ants of London of examining whether nature had 
lavished any on them. 

Thomas Bromhall, with indefatigable assidud^, 
collected an amazing nunxber of aii<)ieiad; and' mo- 
dem 
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.dem -instances of the appearance of spectres, Ac^ 
which he published in folio about the time of 
Charies L or 11., aa the title of the copy before 
«ie is imperfect. These he called " A Treatise of 
Sipectres; or an history of apparitions, oracles, 
prophecies^ and predictions, with dreams, visioiis, 
and revelations."' 

Sir Thomas Brown enables us to give a fiirth^f 
insight into the superstitious practice of wearing 
amulets, who very sagaciously enquires what na- 
tural effects could possibly be supposed to £>llow 
the suspension of a hollow atone in a stable to 
prevent the ephialtes or night mare, or the chips 
of a gallows worn on the person to guard against 
an ague, qr rubbing the hands before the moon to 
cure warts, or committii^ any maeulatod part to 
the touch of the dead. It seems it was a female 
doctrine, that the first rib of roasted beef powder- 
ed is an excellent remedy against flus^, and tiiat 
" if a child dieth, and the neck becometh not 
stiff, hut for many hours remaineth lithe and, 
lUuccid, some other in the same house will die not 
long after; (and) that if a woman with child 
looketh upon a dead body, h^r child will be of a 
pale complexion." And yet this man denied not 
the influence of the stars, nor did hie " condemn 
a spber and regulated astrology." 

The aurora borealis, now so genoraily under- 
stood to be the effects of the eleejbrieal fluid in 
p^rticula^r states x>f the at«ioj9phei!C^ aceaaioned 
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great terror in the reigns of Charles, his succes- 
sor, and James II., which had, in all probability, 
been the case very long before ; but as printing 
was unknown, we have only the accounts of 
Stowe and others repeated from traditions or 
MS. of their effects upon the public mind. We 
cannot but lament, on reading the periodical 
publications of the reigns alluded to, and even 
something later, the horrors that weak imagina- 
tions formed from the beautiful coruscations of 
this inexplicable matter, which assumes so many 
shapes, and so many colours, and which is visible 
and invisible at the same instant. One instance, 
extracted from the True Protestant Mercury of 
January 1st, 1680-I, will serve for an epitome of 
all that might be cited from our antient chronicles 
on this head, " We had last week ah account of 
a strange and terrible apparition seen in the air at 
Exeter ; but, being very cautious not to emit any 
thing but matters of truth, and very far from 
any intent to disturb people with a noise of fic- 
titious prodigies, we then forebore to mention. 
But, hearing that the same is since confirmed 
and attested by persons of unquestionable credit, 
we shall now give it the reader, in the very words 
wherein it was communicated to us. 

'^ Exeter, Dec. 25tk, 16S0. — Tuesday night 
last, several credible and intelligent persons^ retir- 
ing into a convenient place in this city to view 
the appearance of the blazing comet^ which very 
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dreadfully dilated itself in the western part of the 
heavens. As we were discoursing our several con- 
jectures upon its portents, on the sudden we be- 
held very perspicuous in the air two voluminous 
clouds, directly drawing to each other^ one where- 
of coming from the North plainly discovered 
itself to be an army of soldiers ; and, being met> 
they both ajppeared so, and engaged in a very 
dreadful manner, the conflict continuing half an 
hour ; and at length the former seemed to give 
way as vanquished, with their geheral, being 
perceived to have a coronet on his head. This 
strange event caused in all of us amazement and 
astonishment : and I do not write this as a fiction 
or hearsay, but it wias visible to myself, and some 
hundreds of people besides ; So that it can sufli- 
ciently be attested, being as certainly true as 
dreadfuh** As this account is corroborated by 
similar relations from other parts of the country, 
there cannot be a doubt that an aurora borealis, 
and not the imagination of an individual^ caused 
tlie alarm. 

The variety of ways in which I have demon^ 
strated the amazing superstition of the people 
makes the following extract from the Protestant 
Mercury probable in part, though the conclusion 
is decidedly untrue. Had not the same publica- 
tion given solemn testimonies in favour of the 
ifditor's firm belief in signs, wonders, and pro- 
digies, I should have supposed the story to be a 
VOL. 11, T witty 
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nessed many homicides ; three of which occurred 
within Aubrey's knowledge: a handsome brick 
mansion, on the south side of Clerkenwell church- 
yard, had so bad a name for ill-luck, that it was 
seldom tenanted for at least forty years, and finally 
quite deserted: another in Holborn had no less 
than six tenants, not one of whom were fortunate 
in it : one opposite Charing Cross was the place 
where Lady Baynton died : a few years after Lady 
Hoby, her sister, finished her mortail career there 
pf the small pox ; and twenty years later the 
same disease was fatal to their nepihew on these 
pernicious premises. 

^^ The last summer,'* says Aubrey, ^^ oil the 
day of St. John Baptist, l6g4, I accidentally was 
walking in the pasture behind Montague-house : 
it was 12 o'clock, I saw there about two or three 
and twenty young women, most of them well ha- 
bited, on their knees, very busy, as if they had 
been weeding. I could not presently learn what 
the matter was ; at last, a young man told me that 
they were looking for a coal under the root of a 
plantain, to put under their heads that night, aad 
they should dream who would be their husbands : 
it was to be found that day and hour. The wo- 
men have several magical secrets handed down to 
theqi by tradition ; for this purpose, as, on St* 
Agnes night, 2l8t January, take a row of pins^ 
and pull out every one, one after another, saying 
. a pat^ruoster, or ^ our father^' sticking a pin in. 
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your sleeve, and you will dwiatti of -him of het' 
you shall marry .^' Ben Jonson, in one of hi§ 
Masks, makes some. mention of this: 

^^ And on sweet St. Agnes night 

Please you with the promised sight; r 

Some of husbands, some of lovers^ 

Whiph aw empty dream discovers.' 
Another method used by love-sick girls was to 
sleep in a county not their usual residence, where 
they knit the left-legged garteir round their right- 
legged stocking, leaving the other gart^' and stoclf- 
ing untouched in this way. They then repeated 
the following lines, knittipg a kpot at each 
comma: 

" This knot I knit. 

To know the thing I know not yet; 

That I may see 

The man that shall my husbiand be; 

How he goes, and what he wears. 

And what he does all the days,'* 
The next dream upon the subject represented 
the gentleman to the lady's ardent gaz^ bearing a 
badge of his occupation. ^ lady acknowledged 
to Aubrey that she had practised the incantation, 
iand was favoured with a vision. " About two or 
three yeiu's after, as she was one Sunday at church, 
up pops a young Oxopian in the pulpit. She cries 
out presently to her sister, * This is the very face 
of the man that I saw in my dream '." He became 

her 
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faerhubuuL ''Sir William Souaes lady did iii» 

like-- 

^ Another way is^ to charm the moon thus- At 
the first appearance of the new moon after New 
yearns day, go oat in the evening, and stand over 
the bars of a ^te or stile^ looking <m the moon^ 
and say: 

^ All hail to thee. Moon, all hail to thee! 
I pray thee, good Moon, reveal to me 
This night who my husband must be** 
Ton must presently after go to bed. 1 knew two 
gentlewomen that did thus when they were yoong 
maids, and they had dreams of those that marned 
them.- 

^^ Most houses of the west end of London,- says 
Aubrey, " have the horse shoe on the threshold." 
The horse shoe, it seems, lost its virtue if pur* 
chased or received as a gift; it should be acci- 
dentally found to prevent the operations of 
witches within the house under its protection. 
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CHAP. IV. 


DRESS. 

Whatever people first entered this country, 
and whatever may have been their ideas of Dress, 
the humid chills of England unqu^tionably com-* 
pelled them to guard against its effects between 
the months of October, and May. Their mode 
of life requiring great activity and freedom of 
Hmbs^ it is natural to suppose^ induced them tq 
wear as little of any kind of covering as possible, 
^nd even to dispense with that little when exer- 
cise supplied its place. The skins of beasts were 
obvious means to concentrate the vital heat of 
their bodies ; and, as many of the animals th^ 
possessed were large, ample clothing might be 
provided from that source alone. But, wh^i we 
recollect the ingenuity and contrivance of the 
inhabitants of countries lately discovered in mat^^r 
ting together the fibres of vegetable substances, 
aad colouring them into very close resemblanpes 
of our printed cottons, there can be no reason to 
doubt, that our countrymen received conceptions 
of equal extent from the Creator, and that they 
executed them with equal ability. 

The 
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The general wish of mankind has been, in all 
ages, even previous to the maturity of reason, to 
cover the loins by folds of skins or clqth, and 
the shoulders, back, and breast, by a square 
mantle, fastened by a thorn, or some other me- 
thod. Thus guarded on the body, their limbs 
had the most perfect freedom for action; and^^ 
when necessity required it, the mantle was drop- 
ped in an instant, or, when at rest, conveniently 
wrapped around them. Caesar gives us reason to 
imagine, the mantles he observed in use were 
made by wearing or securing the extremities of 
hair in some sort of cloth, in the manner of the 
bed-rugs formerly used. These were clumsy and 
heavy enough, and only fit for winter; others 
for the milder season must have been contrived 
less oppressive ; and this circumstance inevitably 
led to improvement. The very knowledge of se- 
curing hairs in the manner mentioned suggested 
other modes of arranging them ; but those can- 
not now be explained, or perhaps accurately con*^ 
jectured. 

Accident may have produced the art of dyeing: 
many terrene and vegetable substances produce 
vivid colours without any preparation ; the spot- 
ting or staining of clothing therefore soon became 
a favourite yii^A/ow with those rude sons of Nature. 
The capability of colours in creating a ferocious 
aspect was a strpng inducement to apply them on 
^he face and body, before the party using the^ 
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met his adversaries in mortal combat: a word 
from the favourite female in approbation was 
enough to fix the custom in its military accepta^* 
tion. Whether the hero ever attempted to imr- 
prove his complexion in this way, or whether the 
female originally hit upon this happy expedient, 
I shall not pretend to determine. 

It seems to be agreed by antient writers, that 
the natives of this island wore at one time a sort 
of paqtalQons, or a close dress fitted to the limbs 
from the waist to the ankles ; and a vest with 
sleeves, sandals, or pieces of skin, tied or laced to 
the foot, were equally necessary and common. 
This period, however, should j^e considered the 
second sera in dress, as it exhibits the improve-r 
ment of the arts as well as the ideas. The dress 
of the woman could not at first diflfer materially 
from that of the men, except in the quantity. 
When Boadicea led the Britons to the field, she 
is said by Dio to have worn a various-coloured 
tunic, flowing in loose long folds, and over it a * 
mantle. The heads of the chiefs or kings were 
probably adorned with something resembling the 
Grecian helmet with feathers or hair inserted in 
it. If the mass of the people wore any thing 
Diore than a few feathers in a circlet of skin, the 
form and materials have not reached us. 

Many ornaments of the persons of our ances- 
tors are discovered in their sepulchres, particu- 
Jarly bristcelets, s^qklets, and beads^ with a ftw un- 
known 
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known as to their precise use : many are made of 
gold, and others of various materials. There is 
something so fascinating in the graceful disposition 
of the hair, that it is impossible to suppose the 
women of England neglected the boun^ of na* 
ture in this respect ; indeed we are informed, both 
sexes encouraged its growth, and were vain of its 
beau^; nor would it be altogether fenciful, to 
imagine the head of one of our fair country-women 
strongly resembling those of the best Grecian sta- 
tues in the easy careless disposition of its ringlets. 
The author already mentioned as haying described 
Boadicea notices her long hair floating in the wind 
over her back and ^boulders. Caesar adds, the men 
removed all their beards, except that on the upper 
lip. 

Such are the imperfect particulars afforded us 
by the Romans of the habits of our ancestors : 
that people unquestionably gave us many of their 
customs, and Tacitus expressly asserts, the youth 
of the higher classes adopted their dress ; a slight 
sketch of which, with what has already been said, 
will give a tolerable idea of the mixed fashions of 
Britain and Rome during the long period the lat- 
ter maintained an influence over the former. At 
the same time, it should be recollected, there were 
thousands of the natives who spurned either imi- 
tation or the use of the Roman dress, through a 
laudable detestation of their invaders. Long be-* 
fore this aera, the country was supplied with many 
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of the inventions of the Continent; for, though 
the Romans knew little of England, the traders 
of the Western ports contrived to barter all sorts 
of commodities with the inhabitants, or Caesar 
would not have thought of consulting them on 
the state of England. Manufactures of silk and 
wool, both from their elegance and convenience, 
were unquestionably admired by the Britons, and 
through that very circumstance they doubtlessly 
adopted them, supposing they had not seen each 
before from their Gallic connections. 

Numbers of the British now appeared in the 
toga, or gown without sleeves, commonly of the 
purest white, worn in a graceful manner, thrown 
around the shoulders, and partly descending be- 
hind to the ground, and which was . occasionally 
used as a covering for the head ; a border of pur- 
ple was annexed as a mark of dignity. The tunica 
inclosed the body, and constituted the dress for 
wearing in the house, besides being that of the 
generality of the people without the toga. The 
$leeves of this habit descended only to the elbow 
originally, but afterwards to the wrist, when th^ 
length was increased to the ankles. The legs had 
no other covering than breadths of silk wound 
'round them ; and the feet were jprotected with 
sandals, laced round the ankles. 

The toga was for a long time used in common 
by both sexes ; but the ladies subsequently in- 
vented the stola and the palla: the former re- 
sembled 
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sembled the modem chemise^ with sleeves down 
to the wrists^ and reaching in length to the feet—? 
those were white and edged with gold^ and worn 
in the house — the latter formed a complete mafitle 
for the inclosure of their persons when abroad ; 
their limbs were besides wrapped with thin silk 
next the skin, and the same description of mater 
rial with ribands decorated their hair* 

It would give me great pleasure could I illus^ 
trate this part of my work with sketches of the 
native Britons in their common habits^ and those 
of the field ; but as that cannot be, I must pro- 
ceed to the period when all the elegances and 
c6mforts of life were necessarily resigned, and 
desolation prevailed in every direction : the reader 
will anticipate my allusion to the Saxon aera. The 
persons actually employed in the subjugation of 
this country, and who afterwards, with their der 
scendants, obtained the term of Anglo-Saxoq3, 
appear to have worn their hair and beards nearly, 
if not quite, as long as nature permitted, merely 
dividing that on the head from the crown to the 
forehead ; and itjs said they wore a sort of bonnet 
when not engaged in war. Tacitus describes thp 
antient Germans to have been dressed in a clos^ 
habit fitted to their shape, with fantastic patches 
of difi[erent*coloured skins set on them, and a larg^ 
mantle fastened on one shoulder; which dress, 
with a clumsy secui:ity for the feet, from the rough** 
ness of the earth, must be taken for that of the 
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first invaders of our island from that quarter of 
the world. 

The womai of all nations feel a commendable 
pride in the beauty of their hair, nor were the 
Saxon females less so than their contemporaries; 
the utmost care was lavished on it in the earliest 
stage of their history, and the severest punish- 
ment they incurred was to be deprived of it. As 
to the precise manner of dividing, curling, and 
turning it over the head, we are in total igno- 
rance. But it would be a poor compliment to 
their invention did we not grant them the in- 
clination and ability to give it a number of pleas- 
ing forms. The natural modesty of the sex makes 
it probable that their garments were long and 
flowing, and the antient authorities declare them 
to have been so. 

The materials of their clothing were ori^nally 
coarse and badly manufactured ; but their inter- 
course with other inhabitants of the Continent 
procured them a knowledge of all the luxuries of 
dress then common in Europe. Hence we may 
well imagine their ideas, and those of tlie native? 
of England, became alike susceptible of vain im-r 
pressions; and that the finest linens, silks, and 
cloths, were substituted for more humble ap- 
parel. 

One of the improvements discoverable in their 
fashions was the shaving away the enormous mass 
of hair which disfigured their faces, with the 
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exception of that on the upper lip. This pecu- 
liarity is mentioned by WiUiam of Malmesbuiy 
as having commenced in the reign of Harold. 
They long continued the use of the bonnet, and 
something strongly resembling a hat is exhibited 
in very antient designs. At what period the linen 
shirt was introduced does not appear ; that it was 
at an early one is certain. The Romans consi- 
dered this excellent invention as suited to females 
only ; but as their empire declined, the people be- 
came less scrupulous as to their ideas of efiemi- 
nacy. The tunic consisted of linen as well as of 
silk ; nor did the Saxon military men disdain to 
wear the latter richly embroidered. At one time 
the tunic fitted close to the body, and reachea 
half way down the legs, and they were worn both 
with and without sleeves. This vest they secured 
with a belt or girdle that served to support the 
sword. Antient drawings and descriptions furnish 
us with an idea of the remainder of their dress in 
the resemblances of modern under-drawers. TTie * 
legs, from the knee downwards, were covered with 
a drapery not unlike bandages ; and in some in* 
stances the first dawnings of stockings are to h^ 
traced. The sandal was probably the most eom-f 
mon guard of the foot ; but Dr. Henry quotes a 
jpassage from Eginhart which describes shoes with 
wooden soles fitted for each foot, the upper parts 
of leather and tied with thongs. These, and in- 
deed all the preceding articles of dress; belonged 

to 
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to the rich and powerful ; the poor, it is to be sup* 
posed, had little more than a coarse tunic, or per- 
haps a coarse mantle and drawers in addition, and 
went without either shoes or stockings : indeed^ 
this is known to have been the case with manyr 
of the higher classes. A mantle perfectly square 
served all ranks for their principal covering, and 
was worn so as to fasten on the right shoulder 
and fall to the feet before and behind ; this they 
varied in its colours and embroidery^ and it was 
often very rich and magnificent. 

When we fancy the general appearance of an 
Anglo-Saxon or Briton thus habited, we cannot 
but admit there was something extremely grace- 
ful and impressive in the aggregate ; but the or- 
naments they added contributed to lessen the 
effect, and gave the figure a degree of efieminacy 
by no means according with the ferocious charac- 
ter of liie former. Rings of gold on the fingers, 
bands or bracelets of the same metal on the arms, 
chains and collars of precious stones round the 
neck, too strongly remind us of the amiable §ofl:-> 
ness of the sex firom which they were borrowed, 
and make a strange association of ideas* 

In describing the dress of the females, we have 
it not in our power to bestow on them any other 
decorations than we have already found the males 
in possession of. Their garments differed little 
from their lords*, except in the modest extensioit 
of them over the breast and ankles ; the mantle, 
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indeed, had sleeves, and consequently hung some- 
thing in the manner of a loose robe, which was 
dlosed by a broach or button before. Veils were 
added to increase the chaste and virtuous appear- 
ance of these our early dames. Such was die 
dress of the Anglo-Saxons and the majority of 
the Britons when William of Normandy intro^ 
duced the customs of his subjects. 

The armed attendants of William are generally 
represented as having been tall, well made, and 
handsome. Like their countrymen, from that 
early age down to the late Revolution in France^ 
they were fond of long hair; when they took pos-^ 
session of our island, they wore it curled on their 
necks, and flat on the forehead. About the yeaf 
1104> it became customary to cut the hair short; 
another whim restored it, and it was again short- 
ened by 1 129. The Normans wore neither beard 
nor whiskers when they first entered England ; 
and William had such an aversion to the latter 
that he commanded his new subjects to part with 
this appendage of the upper lip. Their partiality 
for splendour of appearance was conspicuous in 
the extreme richness of the materials of which 
their dress was composed ; their bonnets were of 
the finest cloth, or most beautiful furs, and oma^ 
mented with jewels. The colours were various ; 
but yellow they appropriated asi a mark of infamy 
to the Jews. Their shirts were of linen; their 
vests fitted close to the body, and those of the 
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nobles wached Ao the ankles ; an embfoidered 
girdle, $6metinies set with jewels, secured this 
garn^nt round the waist, which had long sleeves. 
The niantle was frequently erhbroidered, and of 
fine cloth, lined or edged with fur. 

TTie lower classes of the people wore a doublet, 
tied about the waist, which having sleeves to the 
wrist, was put on over tlie head ; those reached 
only to the middle of the thighs. 

The mantles of some of our early Norman 
kings were exceedingly magnificent, and are men- 
tioned as having cost incredible sums, valued at 
our present depreciated state of money : one worn 
by Richard I. was striped and embossed with 
silver. Tiie shoes of II35 were made without 
heels, came up to the ankles, and had a slip on 
the instep, where they were tied. In this way 
they appeared greatly improved from those of the 
time of William Rufbs, whose subjects chose to 
encumber themselves with taper-twisted points at 
the extremities. 

With the exception of a more fanciful drapery 
on the head, the ladies of the Norman court, and 
cithers who imitated their fashions, did not make 
any material variation in their dress from that 
already described as distinguishing the gentlemen. 
Their .v^«was long, the sleeves large and raised 
in folds, when the arm was lifted, round which it 
was customary to throw part of thetnantle in a 
graceful manner. Thus habited, and the folds of 
VQL. 11. u the 
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llie .beadwlress connected with the i^qawMier of 
their drapery, they must have been very agreeaU^ 
objects. 

Antient illuminatiQi)^ ^iFe us little reason to 
doubt that in&nts were clothed in the very worst 
possible way before 11 63, and probably long be- 
fore that period ; they were wrapped in clothes 
from head to foot, with the face alone visible, and 
ribands or bandages crossed over the body, made 
it impossible the child should move alimb.* Chil- 
dren under the apparent age of fifteen were bb 
ridiculously exposed to the weather as the babe 
was kept from the salutary influence of the air : 
the garments of the latter resemUed a modem 
ckenuse, and some of the parents wore similar 
robes de chanibre. The coverings of their heads 
.were not unlike the ladies plain caps ei the pre- 
sent day. 

^ The varieties and extravagances of dress have 
served as a topic for animadversion and censure to 
the clergy since it has been customary to address 
homilies and sermons to an assembly of the 
people ; sil] the Christian fathers, and their mor» 
humble disciples, have left us their serious protest 
and denunciations against the vanity, £b)Iy, and 
wickedtiessj of decorating the person \ and ^s there 
is not the least reason to suspect the preachers of 
1216, and preceding and following years, of exag^ 
geration, we must be contented to view that sera 
as remajkable for the display of cloth of gold, 
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rob^ of silk^ jewels^ embroidery^ and every de«> 
scription of voluptuous iikdulgence. That which 
tre consider as a necessary consequence of social 
tntercour^e, the frequent change of dress^ was 
thought extremely improper and extravagant i^ 
some of the rich ; from which we may infer, that 
others of the same class appeared in soiled silkil 
Mid embroidery : an object of no importance in 
the eyes of the censors, whose monkish religioui 
liabits might perhaps be very congenial in that 
respect 

The denunciations and admonitions of the^ 
good men might as well have been spared^ ^s w% 
find them employed in the same pursuit in 134S, 
thundering anathemas against fine linen, fine cloth, 
«ind jewellery. Dr. Henry tells us, Knighton th«i^ 
described the ladies : " These tournaments art 
attended by many ladies of the first rank and 
greatest beauty, bat not always of the most uti^ 
tainted ^reputation. These ladies are dressed iift 
|Mirty-coloured tunics, one half betng of one colour, 
atid die other half of another ; theif lirripipes 
.or tippets are very short ; their caps remitk^hlf 
little, and wrapp^ ab(n3t their h^ds with c6td» ; 
their girdlef and pouches a^ dirnai&^ted with 
pAd itnd litter; and they #eaf thott s#odl#, 
oatted duggers, heScflt^ them, a littl« below fheti* 
navels; they ai« mounted on the finest hotsM 
#ith th^ richest furniture. Thus ecjuipped, ^HSf 
ride hotA {»laee \b place 111 quest 6f toumMtefit#, 
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hj which they dissipate their fortunes^ and some^ 
times ruin their reputations.** 

It appears from an illumination on a grant 
made by the King about 1350 to Thomas de 
Brotherton, that the former wore a beard and 
whiskers; but the latter is represented with nei* 
ther, and short hair^ his body inclosed in armour^ 
with a doublet sleeve to the wrist^ and a sareoat of 
bis arms, without a collar^ but having a handsome 
trimming : his cap strongly resembles that lateljr 
used in France as the emblem of Liberty. The 
King's shoes are long and pointed^ without*heelsj 
and have a square opening on the insteps. Thir- 
teen years after, the justice and correctness of 
ecclesiastical censure was demonstrated in the 
sumptuary laws eifiacted by Parliament. Great 
indeed must have been the luxury of the times 
in dress, when the Legislature found it necessary 
to interpose between the people and their ideas 
of magnificence ; even military men had ]m>« 
ceeded to stud their armour with silver, and to 
have their arms, badges, and ornaments^ ena* 
knelled ; besides, they, in common with others of 
different professions, began to wear their shoes of 
great length, terminating in sharp points, which^ 
in 1388, were extended to that ridiculons degree 
that they actually had recourse to the expedient 
of securing those points to the knee by chains of 
^Id and silver or silken cords. Exasperated at 
the pitiful aberrations of fashion. Parliament pror 
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hibited the making of shoes with toes exceeding 
two inches in length beyond the necessary conve« 
tiience for walking ; nor were the close-fitted leg- 
gings^ or paifitaloons^ as we now call them^ less 
absurd, as they were of different colours. 

Drawings made about 1370 present us with 
figures of men, whose caps are of the shape of 
the head, surjx)unded by ^border, embroidered^ 
embossed, or decorated with- jewels^ with short 
hair and long beards; and some have close gowns 
vnthout collars, open before, very ' long, and the 
sleeves extending to the wrists. Seven years af^ 
terwards, we find that ladies had adopted' a whimr 
fiical head-dress, sitting close to the head behindt^ 
with a border across the forehead, retiring on 
each «ide to the temples, then advancing over the 
x^eeks in a semicircle, and again retiring, inclose 
ing the ears tfi the back of the neck ; the crown 
of this np is crossed in lozenges with silk, gold» 
or silver cord, and has a drapery of silk or fine 
linen falling down the back. 
- The Poet Gower was represented nearly at the 
4ame«date with a forked beard, a cap close to his 
head, covering the hair, and fastened under the 
^^hia ; on which is elevated a high-crowned hat^ 
narrower at the top than at the base, and sur- 
rounded by a brim not very wide turned up. He 
appears to have a vest with long sleeves, over, 
which a gown lined or edged with fur, with a high 
jeollar, extends from thence to his feet; this is 
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OpM before, letdnmd round the wniet bjr a. gifdlei 
dnd the sleeves t^minate between tlie elbow and 
Mfrist. Tho sketch now described eathibifs hiin 
ihooting* the shs^s of ridicule, or, if you pleaae^ 
satire, at the world. Had thoee been directed 
0olely to the dnessqsi of the age, \m might have 
doubted iiy^iiier his efiu«ons. were: not rather 
splenetic ; for.suireljr nev&t did poet appl^r iin a 
garb, better «tited to oar ideas of: a cynic of the 
deep^t degree of ire. 

> iNo particiklar aiteration ia. observable in tiie 
caps and beards of 1380. The gown, in scune ihr 

* 

stances, wak without a collar^ and bbttoned faefora 
horn the neck, to the feet; c^iinga - apparenil j 
wtremely inboni^enient vrere^jraad&ian^the aides 
Irbm the bottom as high qsii the. hziiddle of the 
^gb,and^tbe:skevesiwer^.fre^mde and large, 
the girdle was embossed, the i vest t)f doobkt with 
4maU long sleeves appears limder the above gar- 
ment. Soiiiie persqns: wore a large loose ^nreoat 
without a collar, pressed close romid ^ hod}p fay 
ai girdle,^ the skirts' or ^ttom of which turned in*- 
ward, and was secured about the waist ; the skews 
ef this coat were as large' els those of a modem 
morning gown. The sboes^ as 'has been menr 
ttoned befoi^e, w^re conneoted to the knee by 
chains; but it is^not possible, from thedrawsngs 
esacnined to compose this illustration of our anr 
tient dresses, to ascertain how the shoes were 
made to form part of the panta^loon, as i am 
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eotnpdled to call -the covering of the legs, for 
wa»t of the original term. Another dress of this 
date consisted of a ckise doublet buttoned; and 
had sleeres which enlarged towards the hartd, 
and were^eut so as to faill in fe -point imder itt 
this was sectored by an i^mbossed girdle that occa^ 
jsionally supported a dagger. ^ 

' I can say nothing in comraehdation of the gen^ 
tlemeh's caps subsequently introduced ; those ros* 
Sn a cone *on the head, part ^ the material fell be- 
hind, and the frontfdrmed the segment of a smaA 
circle oh thft forehe^; the edges retiring towards 
jkhe templist tlm, when the party wore chain 
Armour^ or a tlrapery, from the fer^st and ^touK 
ders to the neck, ' had a most unjjlfeasai^t^ effect, 
and mofit have been coinplelely ridicutous.i^eil 
the latter- was embroidered with gi-otesque tgurei^ 
of n:ien and Animals, as. theftshK)n''prescribtd^. 
The contemptible appearance of the males thufe 
habited was m a slight degree countenanced by 
the stiffness, formality, and inelegance, of thfe 
female caput, which had a cap fitterft6-fte croti^n 
in 1386, with a broad border across the fbeehead, 
arched and e^ealloped above, whente lappefs feH 
^uite to the waist; The bosom of the gowA la^ 
in a semicircle from the shoulders over the breaSt^ 
a riband or band- of silk formed a triangle from 
the front to the waist, and a short vest, with tight 
fong sleeves^ was added to a loose umJer-garmenif, 

the shoes sharp-toed. Ladies are shewn besides 

in 
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in illuminatfd MSS> with veils laid fkt oa ihm 
bead and descending^to the shoulders^ with coUars 
to their gowns, and a band from them to the 
waist ; in close sleeves, with two bands crossing 
the arm between the elbow and wrist^ andfivo 
Others uniting them perpendicularly. For the 
first time in the course of my research, I find 
the sleeve set with buttons from the wrist to the 
elbow outside of the arm. It should be observed^ 
that from the moment girdles were used down to 
this period, the waists wei^ uniformly short. 

Many of the citizens of London appeared with 
short curled l^air, divided on the fore part of the 
head, and smooth to the sides, about 139Q* The 
caps of the same date were of two descriptions ; 
one tying under the chin, and the other having a 
little peak before and turned up at the sides, the 
top falling over ; pantalQons were still worn, and 
in one instance | have observed the stockings 
over the knee, as was fashionable in the time of 
Geoige L Doublets, with sleeves and apertures 
for the passive of the arm, inclosed by another 
inner garment, were also common ; as were short 
coats, with enormous sleeves^ collars, cufls, and 
fiaps to the skirts ; large long swords were an ap- 
pendage to these dresses^ In the following year, 
caps with triangular crowns, and others, large^ 
high, and round, were introduced; when, it is said, 
the lower classes wore cloth stockipgs, breeches!| 
♦nd a doublet buttoned befojie. 

An 
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An ilhiftrination^ representing a translustion of 
94089 exhibits one person in a rifff*; the hair waa 
still short and curled, and aged people generally 
had beardk and whi&kers ; round crowned hats^ 
with large brims turned up, supplanted the caps 
already described, and striped doublets were worn ; 
difierent coloured mantles or coa^, distinguished 
by the copious breadth of sleeves. The gentle* 
men also appeared in close gowns, with arm holes 
opposite «' the elbows ; through these the arm 
sheweda tight sleeve; a girdle kept the habitiirm 
to the body, and supported the sword. Not long 
after the above date, we find the ladies heads deco- 
rated with something strongly resembling the 
pediment of a portico, the materials of which 
wene probably fine linen or silk bound together 
by bands of riband, or perhaps gold or silver 
cord ; from the lower extremities of those, dra- 
pery edged with embroidery descended to the 
shoulders ; the hair left on the temple was combed 
strait ; this seems to have succeeded a crescent- 
jshaped head dress, with similar iappets. I need 
not mention the disagreeable efiect produced by 
the above fancy, which was a direct contrast to 
the degance of the remainder of the drapery, 
composed of vestments reaching from the neck 
to the feet, with close sleeves, large cufis, and 
tied by bows of riband down the front; the girdle, 
in the instance now described, rested on one hip, 
and fell loose down the opposite side^ secured to 
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complete 'tb^ circle 1^ an oniamcntof gold <ir a 
jewels Wbehce a chain depended of some lengthr 
' A mantle^ without a collal*^ lay flat on the 
aboulder^r and fell to the ankles behind, and even 
on the ^und. The jornaments accompanying 
thi6 gf^/ceftil dress were well imagined, zvdccaof^ 
^i^ljed of nedclaceB of four rows, and. a cross . on 
tbf^ breast; a band from two- jewels or golden 
brpa<:bes oonnected and secured the mantle over 
^ bosom: two other bands attached to the vest 
mei; on .the waist, and descending terminated in 
tas^ls./ Although I have condemned the head^ 
dresb jUst mentiohed, it will appear from one used 
in 1454 that, however fashion or whim might 
superse(ile tscste, they did not totally extinguish it. 
In that year, an accurate drawing shews us a lady 
with a- broad embroidered bandeau across her 
fofdi^ad, which, with an elegantly disposed veil^ 
entirely conceals her hair; a string of pearls i^U 
in a festoon on the right cheek, and give a very 
pleasing air to the countenance. The same figure 
has a.rouod loose long vest plaited in front, witli 
a/ rich embroidered collar, and close deeves to 
the wrists^ set thick with buttons on the outside 
of the anns^ Large purses were then carried by 
the ladite, .ornamented with tassels. 

The gentlemen had surpassed the softer sex in 
jkhe oddities of their habits in 14^3) atnd excited 
.the animadversion of Parliament by the extreme 
shortness of their coats, which actually exposed 

the 
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tkt fwat (^jhottcmrita die vulgar gaze of those who 
knew not theimeanin^^ of the term ; their caps or 
bonnets were also of fine doth, silk or velvety an4 
resplendent with jeweUery ; nor were their gar« 
menta less extibvagant, as the reader will recollect 
a nmy repeating tlie well-known &ct of Henry V. 
mppearingv when a yoimg man; in a mantle of 
blue satinv pierced into, holes witb'silk and p6iilti 
depending liy>m> them. They wore tbeir haiv -botli 
long and' shbrt^ at< the caprice of the part^ sug^ 
gested ; their: doublets were larg^ and loose^ atid 
trimmed with fnr^ and secured^ by girdles^ iAie 
sleevea preposterous, and they had no coHars: • 
. Another strange dress for the heads of the lavKes 
was made in tlie exact shape of a hearty and those 
af enormous size; had a semicircular opening, as 
if cut Qut of the lower part which bdmitted the 
head; a border surrounded the face, and passi^ 
the eats; what inaterials these were composed of 
i cannot pretewdl to say ; butthe illuminations of 
the time exlubit 'them in different tivid colours: 
eoBseqaentiyv ihe/'hair did not alivays form part 
^f this tidicdioQs pretuberance. 

Ahttut 1470, the 'hair of the men was short 
and curkd ; their ' caps fitted the shape of the 
bead, the narrow brims were turned up all round, 
and a. feather placed behind fell over the crown ; 
the vest had sleeves,' the doublet was cut to per- 
mit the arm to pass through, it was plaited before, 
and had short •skirts^ and the edgei were orna- 
mented 
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Biented with fur^ with lining of tbatdeseriptioii ; 
the close connected rtockings and breeches ot 
pantaloons maintained their grouhd quite to the 
reign. of Queen Elizabetii ; and^ indeed, from this 
time till that of Charies L very little vmety is 
observable. . Henry VIL wore two shirts at hit 
.coronation 1485 ; or, to speak move cofrectly, a 
shirt of fine lawn, and a vest of crimson silk, with 
a large opening in the front; the stockings, by 
which we are to understand the whole covering of 
the legs and thighs^ . were of crimson savsnet, and 
la^ to his coat with ribands, the latter was furred 
with pure mynnvere, and decorated with fiBtnciful 
bows^ &c. of ribands, of gold : the latter was lined 
with ermine. The mantle was of crimson satin, 
laced with silk, and adorned with tassels ; and to 
this splendid apparel was added a large crinMon 
satin rose. 

When the successor of Henry VIL proceeded 
from the Tower to Westminster, on the day of his 
coronation June 1509, the gentlemen who carried 
his cloak and hat are said to have had their dresses 
covered with goldsmith's work and embroidery. 
Sir Thomas Brandon, maater of.tlie horse, was 
habited in tissue, embroidered with golden roses; 
as for Henry, his coat was actually embossed with 
gold, and the placardo literally covered with every 
description of precious stones ; . tbt bawdrick. on 
his neck with balesses ; the mantle was ot crimson 
velvet, and furred with erminq. Th^ Queen wore 

a long 
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a long garment of white embroidered sating and 
her hair flowed down her back. An excellent 
idea may be formed of the dress of the court of 
Henry VIIL from the family picture painted by 
Holbein, and presented by his present Majesty to 
the Society of Antiquaries. 

There seenas to have been a strong sense of the 
necessity for propriety in dress during this reign« 
Authors of that and later periods wrote severally 
agamst the practiee of confounding the degrees oi 
society by the prevalence of general fiishions : in 
some instimces, the dress announced the office of 
the wearer; and the idea was, that it should be 
thus in every case. As an argument much to the 
puipose. Sir Thomas Elyot enquires ^^ what enor 
mi^ should it now be thought, and a thing to 
iaugh at, to see a judge or serjeant at the law in 
a short coat, garded and pounced after the Gal-/ 
liard &shion, or an apprentice of the law or 
pleader come to the bar with a Millayne (Milan) 
or French bonnet on his head set full of ai- 
glettes;* 

Chamberiayne says in his Angliae Notitis, that 
one of the national vices was pride in apparel, in 
which our ancestors were ^' extravagantly foolish, 
superfluous, and obscene ;** hence the numerous 
statutes made to restrain this passion before the 
Reformation. '^ An Englishman was wont to be 
pictured naked, with a pair of taylor's sheers in 
his hand, a piece of cloth under his arm, and 

verses 


i^ses axinttcd, intima^tingj thkb bd kfteW not 
what fashion of dathes to hdve:** 

" Pride of haif," says Dt. Bolt6fi, " was pu* 
hished at first with ^n ugly entanglefnent, sooie-^ 
time in the fo^ of a great snftk^/ sdmetime of 
taany little oiles, full of Hastiness^ vermin, and 
noisome smell ; and that which i« most to be ad-^ 
ttiired^ and age never ^aw before, pricked with a 
tieedle, they yielded bloody dfbps« This first 
began in Poland^ aftrw ards entered into Ciier^ 
many; and all that then cut oflp this horrible 
naky hair, either lost th eir eyes^ or the humour 
fiilling down upon other parts, tortured them ex- 
tremely.** ^ Metbinks,'* saith our author, " our 
monstrous fiishionists^ males and females--^ the 
one for nourishing theii horrid bushes of vanity^ 
the other for cutting their hair, should fear and 
tremble**' 

Soon after Henry VIII. came to the throne, the* 
doublet was worn with many slashes and cutsi^ 
and the waistband, coming but little below the 
armpits, was guarded by eight long skirts ; th^ 
breeches were made, as usual before, in the 
manner of pantaloons, and clasped to the doublet;^ 
the ample fronts of those supplied the place of 
pockets, and had two wings, which were secured 
on each hip by points : between this front and 
tbe shirt, linen bags were suspended; and in 
^ose every article was copiveyed, except the gloved 
which were hung to the girdle ; thitt alB6 supported 
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4 pMch for ^oney, secured by a rirfg, and evenr 
a lock of iron : a doak completed the dress. ; 

The print of Latimer preaching at Westniin-^ 
ster before Edward VI. ^nd his courtiers gives an 
ample illustration of the v^''i^>tts habits worn in 
ills time, that of Queen Ma^y, and indeed of Eli- 
zabeth, as very trifling alterations occurred in the 
fashions during the years that Monarch and the 
Queens his sisters sat on the throne of Englaod. 

Some idea of the dresses of the publick at large 
may be collected in the ensuing extract from Lati- 
mer's last sermon preached before Edward VL ia 
4:he year 1550. Speaking of the ladies, he says, 
*'They must wear French hoods, and I can^not 
tell you, I, what to call it. And when they make 
them ready, and come to the covering of their 
head, they will call and say, ' Give me my FrencJi 
hood, and give me my bonnet, or my cap/ and 
so forth.'* The terms French hood and bonnel 
were displeasing to the worthy Latimer; and he 
declared his wish, that the females would name 
the coverings of their heads from the Scripture. 
^^ But, now, here is a vengeance devil : we must 
have our power (the name he selected in place 
of bonnet) from Turkey of velvet. Far fette, dear 
fcought ; and when it cometh, it is a false sign. 
I had rather have a true English sign than a sign 
from Turkey. It is a false sign when it covereth 
aot their heads as it should do. For if thev would 
keep it under the power as they ought to do, 

there 
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there should not afiy such tussocks not tufts 1m 
seen as there be, nor such laying out of the hair^ 
por braiding to have it open." The fashions 
were, it ssems^ displeasing to some husbands and 
fathers^ who prevailed upon the prelate to censure 
their wives and daughters, and endeavour to make 
them less attentive to the exhibition of their per* 
sons in extravagant modes of dress« '^ I could do 
little in that matter,** added the Bishop. 

Fox gives us a curious account of the dress of 
Bishop Latimer when h attended the comhiis^ 
sioners appointed by Qu^en Mary at his last ex- 
amination. His appearance on this most serious 
occasion has been justly attributed to humility ; 
but that virtue might surely have associated with 
neatness, and could not certainly drive any addi^ 
tional merit from old garments. " He bowed his 
knee down to the ground, holding his hat in his 
hand, having a handkerchief on his bead, and up- 
on it a nightcap or two, and a great cap (such as 
the townsmen use), with broad flaps to button 
under the chin, wearing an old Bristol frize 
threadbare gown, girded about his body with a 
penny leather girdle ; at which hanged, by a long 
string or leather, his Testament, and his spectacles 
without case, depending about his neck upon his 
breast.'* 

When Mary Queen of Scotland was led to the 
scaffold, she wa^ habited thus : Her head dress 
was of lawn> edged with bone lace ; a veil of the 
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same material, and edged in the same manner 
flowed from the caul, bowed out with wire ; her 
gown was of printed black satin, .with a train 
and long sleeves^ and had acorn-shap^d jet but- 
tons, with a trimming of pearls ; part of the 
sleeves were open, and beneath appeared others of 
purple velvet ; lier kirtle whole, of figured black 
satin ; her petticoat and upper bodice of crimson 
satin, unlaced in the back, and the skirts of crim- 
son velvet; her shoes Spanish leather, the inside 
outward ; gt pair of green silk garters ; watchet 
silk stockings, clocked and edged on the top with 
silver, and under them a pair of white Jersey 
hose. She wore a chain of pomander, and an 
Agnus Dei round her neck, and beads at her 
girdle, with a golden cross at the extremity of 
them. 

The author of ' Navis Stultifera ' affords a 
sketch of fashion in the following lines : 

" Come near, disguised fools> receive your fooPs 
hood> 

And ye that in sundty colours are larrayM ; 

Ye garded gallants, wasting thus your good, 

Come near, with your skirts bordered and dis- 
played, 

In form of surplice : forsooth it may be said. 

That of your sort right few shall thrive this 
year; 

Or that your fathers ^ear such habit in the choir. 
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And ye, gentlewomen, whom this lewd vice dottt 

blind, 
Laced on the back, your peaks set aloft. 
Come to my ship, forget ye not behind 
Your saddle on the tail, if you list to sit soft. 
Do on your deck slut, if you purpose to come oft^ 
I mean your copin-tanke, and if it will do no good, 
To keep you from the rain, ye shall have a fool's 
hood." 
Elizabeth, than whom none of her subjects 
could be more vain and fantastic in her garments 
and ornaments, as will be perceived from the fol- 
lowing sketch of her dress, felt the necessity of 
preventing them from injuring their families by 
the richness and expence of their apparel : to ac- 
complish which, she issued repeated sumptuary 
proclamations; and even commanded, that persons 
should be stationed at the most frequented places 
in London to examine the dresses of the passen- 
gers and to ascertain whether the limits she pre- 
scribed were exceeded. This Queen, then, is 
represented in a head dress set with jewels, very 
nearly resembling that called a cushion, worn a 
few years past ; a ruff richly liaced, and laid in 
plaits, diverging as if from a centre back of her 
neck, extends on each side of her face, of consi- 
derable breadth, and the extremities lay on her 
breasts ; from those, two wings, probably of lawn, 
edged with a border of jewels, and stiffened with 
wire, rise in two semicircular sweeps as high as 

the 
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the top of the <^osfaiorij and, turning down to the 
cars, form the general shape of a heart, with the 
lace and ruff set in the midst; a short, clumsy, 
and ill-contrived cloak, covered with embroidery 
and jewels, hides all the body of her gown, but 
shews small cuffs, ruffs on her wrists, and a very 
pretty ornament of lace above the former; the 
strait and formal stotoacher leaves great part of lier 
bosom exposed, and in recompehce for want ctf 
length in that direction makes an enormous long 
waist on the opposite; it is covered with jewels 
and embossed gold, and she wears a beautifbl 
necklace, but an extremely uncouth velvet lowel* 
garment, ^ot to be called in this instance a pettU 
coat. 

The Ironmongers Company contributed forty- 
six persons towards forming the Lord Mayor's 
procession in 1566, who w^re habited in satin 
cassocks and gowns, richly furred, atid wore crim- 
son satin hoods. At nearly the same aera, M^s* 
Dane, a very charitable lady, is represented in a 
painting, With a close black cap, ruff, androbfe 
of crimson. 

Masks and visors made of velvet, with glasses 
for the eyes, were used at the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, and held on the face by a bead 
attached to the inner part, and put into the 
mouth of the wearer ; and the gentlemen cross- 
gartered to the knees. 

James I.^ contrary to the custom of many 
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monarchs, nevei: gave his subjects one fashion iti 
dress ; he wore his clothes larger than usual for 
ease, and his doublets were quilted so as to resist 
the point of a dagger ; his. brefeches were plaited^ 
and stuffed to the fullest extent; he was once 
greatly offended by a hat having been brought to 
him «iade in the Spanish taste, which he threw 
away, exclaipaing, he liked neither them nortlieir 
•fashions ; and at another time, he enquired of 
his attendants whether they wished to exhibit 
•him as a ruff-footed dove, because his slioes were 
decorated with silk roses : ^^ one six-penny r;band 
-served that turn," says an author of his character. 
. When the Princess Elizabeth his daughter went 
to the altar with the Electoral Prince Palatine in 
the year l6l2, she was habited in white vest- 
ments : her hair descended at full length dowu 
her back, and she wore a diadem of pure gold, set 
.with rich jewels. The author from whom this 
information wa^ derived declares that he saw one 
of the suits intended for the Lords sent as am- 
^bassadors to the court of France to obtain the 
Duphess for Prince Charles ; the cloak and hose 
• ;of which " were made of jSne white beaver, richly 
embroidered with silver and gold, particularly the 
cloak within and without, neirly to the cape ; the 
^doublet was cloth of gold, embroidered so thick 
that it could not be discerned ; and a white bea- 
ver hat suitable, full of embroidery both above and 
^elow.'* . ,. . . ' 
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Bishop tiall said much against the luxurious 
dresses then in fashion in a sermon preached dur- 
ing this reign. He called upon his hearers to 
** imagine one of our forefathers were alive again, 
and should see one of those his gay daughters 
walk in Cheapside before him, what do you think 
he would think it were ? Here is nothing to be 
seen but a verdihgale, a yellow ruff, and a perri- 
wig, with perhaps some feathers waving in the 
top ; three things for which he could not tell 
how to find a name. Sure he could not but stand 
aniazed to think what new creature the times had 
yielded since he lived ; and then if he should run 
before her, to see if by the foresight he might guess 
what it were, when his eyes should meet with a 
powdered frizzle, a painteH hide, shadowed with 
a fan not more painted, breasts displayed, and a 
loose lock swing wantonly over her shoulders be- 
twixt a painted cloth and skin, how would he 
thore bless himself to thitik what mixture in na- 
ture could be guilty of such a monster." 

The loose lock noticed by the preacher w^s the 
fot^e-lock, Prynne mentions a nobleman who was 
dangerously ill, and terrified at the immediate 
prospect of death, as declaring publickly after his 
recovery his detestation of his ^' effeminate fan- 
tastic love-lock, which he then sensibly perceived 
to be but a cord of vanity, by which he had given 
the devil hold fast to lead him captive at his plea- 
«ure^ and who would never resigi^ his prey as 
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long as he nourished this unlovely bush.*^ He 
therefore commanded his barber to cut it off. 

A moral and pleasing work, published anony** 
mously in 1620, entituled, " Hot as SuhsecwaSj 
x)b8ervations and discourses/' casually ^oc^tices the 
following peculiarities in fashion : ^' I esteem it 
a great vexation,** says the author, ^* to aee one 
nfiect a gravity in behaviour, as he will look upon 
jrou with the stayedness of a statue, and observe 
e set distapce between every word, lite the images 
that strike the dock at every quarter; an4 some 
again, with more gesticulation than an ape, to^seem 
to dance about you ; some will c^rry their heads 
^s if they used a bridle, and some so loosely as 'i& 
they needed one ; some would rather be lame of 
a hand than not iseem so, that they may wear a 
^carf ; or of a leg than ;}osf; the grace of carrying 
^ Frenph ^tick.'* 

" Tell," 4say8 Ward of Ipswich, in his Balm 
from Gilead to recover Conscience, 1637, *' to the 
fashion-mongers, both the statelier sort, -and. the 
light-:headed yellow-handed fools; tell the one, 
that the richest liping and inside is a good con^ 
.science; and for thp other, if thou wilt vouchsafe^ 
tell.them thut plaip apparel and a, good conscience 
will do them more honour than all these apes toy*.'* 

John .Bulwer Chirosopher, wthor of " Anthro^ 
pometamorphosis, or Man tyanslbriqa^/' which 
was published in 165O5 gives |is many pturticulars 
pn xlpess ixom 1^^ t^ that p^V^d^ {tnd pftenti^ms 
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j^ssaimine butter as a fs^vourite ointment for the 
hair. After ^escribing the strange ideas of some 
rempte nations on this subject^ be exclaims^ 
"Here's glorious cosmetics for our tender gallants^ 
which would prove as pleasing to their postericall 
mistresses as the sweet atoms which make such. a 
cirque of olympic dust upon their hoary shoul- 
ders ; and to make a little bold with the han^^ 
sonoie expression of a gentleman^ who^ as I under^ 
ntM^d, could have been content my book, by comb- 
ing a little sooner to his hands, had afforded him 
the s^vne ppportUnity. Our gallants* witty noddles 
are put into such a pure witty trim, the disloca^- 
tions of every hair so exactly set, the whole bush 
so curiously candied, and (what is most prodi- 
gious) the natural j^t of some of them so exalted 
into a perfect azure, that their familiar friends 
have much to do to own their faces ; for by^ their 
powdered heads you would take them to be meal^ 
men." Thjs quotation is sufficient proof of the 
then attachment to hair powder ; which Dr. B. 
endejivpured to counteract by many just observa- 
tions cQUveyed in a quaintness of expression that 
.must .raise a smile of acquiescence. Speaking of 
the pores, and th/eir obstructed evaporations, he 
;^dds, ^^ Those sewers being blocked and choaked 
up with that hot artificial dust, conglomerated 
jqto dirt by .the furious acting of their fiery brains, 
inay in time dissolve in distillations, and (if not 
i;>bfusc;ate their inventions, when they have a dis- 
position 
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position to court their mistresses With some rare 
piece of poesy) find a passage to their lungs, and 
cacexicate their pretty corpusculums, if not in 
time make way for a consumption.*' Curling the 
hair with hot irons, and ^* frizzling ** of it after- 
wards ; an " artificial afifectation, in imitation of 
a natural bush of hair," we derived ftom the 
Romans ; and it was customary with the English^ 
during part of the Interr^hum, for males and 
females to wear the hair almost as low as the eye- 
brows. 

The allurements of the youthful female are as 
severely handled by Burton as the deceptions of 
those they attract : " Why," he enquires, " do 
they decorate themselves with artificial flowers, 
the various, colours of herbs, needle works of 
exquisite skill, quaint devices, and perfume their 
persons, wear inestimable riches in precious 
stones, crown themselves with gold and silver, use 
coronets and tires of several fashions ; deck them* 
selves with pendants, bracelets, ear-rings, chains^ 
girdles, rings, pins, spangles, embroideries, sha- 
dows, rebatoes, versicolor ribands? Why do they 
make such glorious shews with their scarfs, fea^ 
thers, fans, masks, furs, laces, tiffanies, ruffs, falls, 
calls, cuffs, damasks, velvets^ tinsels, cloth of gold, 
silver tissue ? Such setting, up with corks, strait- 
ening with whalebones ; why, it is but as a day- 
net catcheth larks, to make young ones stoop unto 
them. And when they are disappointed, they 
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ijissolve iiito tears, which they wipe away like 
sweat : weep with one eye, laugh with the other; 
or as children, weep and cry they can both toge- 
ther : and as much pity is to be taken of a woman 
"weeping as of a goose going barefoot," 

The sugar-loaf hats, which had a very narrow 
brim, and rose into a cone, were most absurd and 
useless. An author who ridiculed them at the 
time they were in fashion declared, that every puff 
of wind deprived the owners of their services, or 
compelled them to hold them on. The ruffs fell 
under the severe censure of Bulwer, who observed, 
^* It is hard to derive the abominable pedigree of 
cobweb lawn, yellow starched ruffs, which so much 
disfigured our nation, and render them so ridicu- 
lous and fantastical; but it is well known that 
fashion died at the gallows with her who was the 
supposed inventrix of it." The person thus allud- 
ed to was Mrs. Turner, the widow of a physician, 
hanged for assisting in the poisoning of Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, The yellow starch used for these 
ruffs was introduced by this infamous woman from 
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France. The circumstance of her making her 
exit in one of them- soon terminated the fashion 
which had prevailed in the time of James I. 

" When," adds the ^ Artificial Changeling,' ** we 
wore short- waisted doublets, and but a little lower 
than our breasts, we would maintain by militant 
reasons, that the waist was in its right place as 
Nature intended it ; but when after, as lately, we 
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came ta wear them so long waisted^ yea^ almost as 
low as our hips» then began ,we to condemn the 
former fashion as fond^ intoleraUe^ and deformed, 
and fo commend the latter as comely^ handsome, 
and commendable* A kind of madness or self-* 
fond humour that giddieth (as one sayeth) our 
linclerstandings so new-fangled and sudden^ that 
all the taylors in the world cannot invent novdi* 
'ties sufficient ; one self-same judgement, in the 
ppace of fifteen or twenty years, admitting not 
cmly two or three diflferent, but also clean contrary 
<^inions, with so light and incredible constancy, 
that any man would wonder at it. The waist (as 
,one notes) is now come to the knee; for the 
-points that were used to be about the middle are 
•now dangling there, and now more lately (l6S0) 
the waist is descended down towards the ankles/' 
The same writer says he remembered when 
^^ bombasted paned hose " were worn ; b ut at the 
period he wrote, the hose were made so close to 
the breeches that ^* they too manifestly discover 
•the dimensions of every part." ^' At the time,'* 
:l)e continues, " when the fashion came up of 
wearing trunk hose, some 3K>un^ men used so to 
stuff them with rags and other like things, that 
you might find some that used such inventions 
to extend them iq comjpass with as great eager^ 
ness as the women did take pleasure to wear. great 
jmd stately verdingales.; for this was the same 
f^gectatlpn, being a kind of verdingale breeches." 
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Two ri&^tiloaft^stories aiie told of this fe^ion <-^ 
one that a youth so dressed and distended with 
bran^ in conversation with ladies, tore his sack 
with a iMiil, and the bran escaped ; the other took 
•|daoe ^^ whaifi the law was in force against wear*r 
ing boifs stuffed m their breeches,^' and described 
a person before a court of justice who, being 
43harged by liie fudges with being habited con* 
Jbrary to the statute^ convinced them that his 
stuffing did not consist of the prohibited article ; 
but a pair of sheets, two tal;>le cloths, ten napkins, 
four shirts, a brush, a glass, a comb, night caps^ 
4&C. &c. These inventions senre to prove how 
very absurd this kind of dress must have been, 
iand that the breeches were really filled at the plea-*- 
-ftuve of the wearer. 

*' Our late great *verdmgales seem to have pro-* 
ceeded from the same foolish affectation which 
the tChiribiGhensian virgins and women of Cathai 
'have at this day, ^^ whose ambition was to possess 
^hick legs near their hips ;" " and that this hip- 
gallantry ordinarily moves such apprehensions in 
•others," Dr. Bulwer illustrates by mentioning, 
that when Sir Peter Wyche was ambassador from 
James I. to the Grand Seigpior at Constantinople, 
-the SiiltauQss expressed a wish to see his lady, 
iwho went in great state, buried in the v^ixJingale, 
^ Wfdt upon her. ' ^^ The ^ultancss lentertained 
^er respe^TtfioJly ; but withal wondering at her 
;great and spacious -hips, she. ask^ her, whether 
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all English women w^re so made aiid shaped 
about those parts ; to which my lady Wych- an- 
swered, that they were made as other women 
were, withal shewing the fallacy of her apparel in 
the device of the verdingale ; until which demon* 
stration was made, the Sultaness verily believed 
it had been her natural and real shape." 

*' A fashion which we of late have generally 
taken up, to wear our forked shoes almost as long 
again as our feet, not a little to the hindrance of 
the action of the foot ; and not only so, but they 
prove an impediment to revprential devotions: 
for, as one notes, ^ our boots and shoes are so 
long snouted, that we can hardly kneel in God's 
house'." 

The breasts were much exposed by the fashion- 
ables, and their shoulders were equally bare. 
Much was urged against this custom, both for 
its indecency, and the danger it caused to the 
health. Bulwer, indeed, asserts, that be knew a 
Jady who lost the use of her hands and arms 
^* through a refrigeration of the original of the 
nerves, which from the neck send those nerves to 
the hands, which enable them with motion, to 
which mischief some mercurial dealbation (which 
this fashion usually requires) might perhaps con- 
tribute." The exposure of this part of the person 
formed a complete contrast to the fashion of the 
age immediately preceding, when ev^ avenue to 
the neck was doubly secured* 

In 
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In the Feign of Queen Mary, square toes were* 
worn to a most extravagant breadth, which pro- 
duced a proclamation limiting them to six inches- 
An author vyho wrote in the Interregnum reminds 
his reader of an opposite excess, " when sharp 
piquant toes were in request." After making a 
ridiculous comparison between the expanded toes 
of the shoe, . and the spreading of the foot of a 
bear. Dr. Bui wer proceeds^ " Like the overpaired, 
uneasy, and gigJike heels of our ill set-up gallants^ 
which puts them into so tottering a condition^ 
that, when they hav^ spun -a while in the streets, 
usually come hobbling down, and in this fashion 
are emblematically presented to be unstable in all 
their ways.'* " What a prodigious affectation is 
that of Choppanes, wherein our ladies imitate 
the Venetian 'and Persian ladies!** 

Mr. Douce notices Bulwer's exclamation on 
this subject, in his " Illustrations of Shakspeare," 
and has given a prim of a real Venetian Choppine, 
which, i am inclined to think, was not exactly 
copied in those used by our fashionable dames, or 
Bui wer would have said rather more in condem- 
natidn of these abominable and ridiculous stilts. 

The portrait prefixed to Dr. Bulwer's work, 
engraved by Faithorne, represents him with whis-* 
kers and a pointed beard ; and, although he says 
much against artificial means employed to im- 
prove the exterior of the person, he seems to 
have had some little attention showp to each of 
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those a})pen(iages of the face ; tteithef doth hisi 
Ikair, swelled into large protuberances over the 
iears, appear to have escaped the curling iron and 
'^frizzling.'* Thus sufi^dunded with hair, it is 
not surprising that we find him loud in his praises 
vf beards and whiskers, and remarking, ''that 
shaving the chin is justly to be accounted a note 
ttf effeminacy, and exclaiming, what greater evi- 
cfence can be given of effeminacy than to be trans* 
formed into the appearance of a vronlan, and to be 
seen with a smooth skin' like a womari?— -a shame- 
ful metamorphosis!" " With a razor then to g<* 
so deep as to leave no impression of hair Upon th^ 
skin, as if we would with the same iron invade 
the roots, but that we fear wounds and deforming 
scars of the skin, is to turn rebel." *'lSo we against 
the edicts of God, the oracles of the Prophets, the 
piacits of Councils, and the judgment of learned 
inen> hold fast the foolish custom of shaving, and 
will sooner forbid ourselves fire and water than 
execute commands contrary to our custom; like 
wicked outlaws despising the fulminations of di^ 
vine anger." 

Having thus established the claims ^f the hairs 
of the face to their stations, he very properly 
wished, that Nature should be permitted to ope-» 
fate her own changes in their colours; but here 
again i*estless and dissatisfied man — a rebellious 
grey or white hair is offensive, and pointy out the 
^ approaches of age and decrepitude. Art is sum- 
moned 
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moned to hei* assistance, and the aggrieved dyed 
their beards, deceiving themselves " and every 
body else (if they could), contrary to all truth and 
reason ; as if any man were so ignorant, and did 
not know, that there are none of these change^ 
able-cotoured beards, but at every motion of the 
sun, and every cast of the eye, th^y present a dif^ 
ferent colour, and never a one perfect ; much like 
unto those in the necks of your doves and pigeons: 
for, in every hair of those old coxcombs^ you shall 
meet with three divers and sundry colours — white 
at the rodtSj yellow in the middle, and black at 
the pointy like unto one of your parrot's feathers." 
It may be observed in this place, that every effort 
to save the beard and whiskers from the razor 
failed^ and a very short period presented every 
class of Englishmen in Dr, Bulwer's state of effe- 
minacy, whence they have not yet emerged. 

•We are next introduced to the toilets of the 
ladies, where our good Chirosopher finds much to 
censure; but let him speak for himself, "Oar 
English ladies, who seem to have borrowed some 
of their cosmetical conceits f rom barbarous na* 
tions, are seldom known to be contented with a 
face of God's making ; for they are. either adding, 
detracting, or altering continually, having many 
fucusses in readiness for the same purpose. Some- 
times they think they have too much colour, then 
they use art to make them look pale and fair; now 
they have too little colour, then Spanish paper, 
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ted lesither, of other cdsmetidal rubrick^^ mtist be 
had. Yet, for all this, it may be, the skins of 
their faces do not please them, oflf they go with 
mercury water, and so they remain, like peeled 
ewes, until their faces have recovered a new epi-« 
dermis. Our ladies have lately entertained a vain 
eustom of spotting their faces, out of an aflfecta-* 
tion of a mole to set off their beauty; such a$ 
Venus had, and it is well if one black patch will 
serve to make their faces reniarkable ) for some 
fill their visages full of them> varied into all man- 
ner of shapes and figures.*" This assertion is illus- 
trated by the writer, in an engraving where two 
crescents adorn the cheeks, a star the lower part 
of the face, a lozenge the chin, and a coach and 
four the forehead of a lady. 

Ladies, we well know, have always enjoyed 
the privilege of endeavouring to adorn their per- 
sons in any manner whim or chance may direct; 
therefore the strictures of the Doctor, though they 
inform us of many forgotten fancies, may be con- 
sidered as rather severe than necessary -^ but the 
information contained in the following paragraphs 
leads us to 'reflect with pleasure, that, though 
painting and patching the faces of ladies is not 
quite discontinued, we have no male imitators in 
our time. The author observes, that many sensi- 
ble women rejected tlie custom, and had an oppor- 
tunity of thus separating themselves from females 
who thought amendment necessary. 

" And 
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^^ And the like sober use may the discreeter 
sort of ladtes, who are not guilty of this spotting 
vanity, make use of, when they behold the like 
prodigious afTectation in the faces of effeminate 
gallants. A bare-headed sect of amorous idola- 
ters, who of late have begun to vye patches and 
beauty spots, nay painting, with the most tender 
and fantastical ladies, and to return by art their 
queasy pain upon women^ to the great reproach of 
nature, and high dishonour and abasement of the 
glory of man*s perfection. Painting is bad both 
in a foul and fair woman, but worst of all in a 
man ; for, if it be the received opinion of some 
physicians, that the using of complexion, and such 
like sKbber slabbers, is a weakness and infirmity in 
itself, who can say whether such men as use them 
be sound or no ? It being a great dishonesty, 
and unseemly sight, to see a man painted, who 
perchance had a *reasonable good natural com- 
plexion of his own, that, when he hath by nature 
those colours proper to him, he should beisoot his 
face with the same paintings, or make such slight 
reckoning of those fiatir pledges of Nature's good- 
ness, and embrace such counterfeit stuff, to the 
ill example of others ; so that his face, which, he 
thinks, doth so commend him, should be made 
of ointments, greasy ingredients, and slabber 
sauces, or done by certain powders, ox-galls, lees, 
latlierings, and other such sluttish and beastly 
confections/ ^* But as for paintings^^ it is no 
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marvel if the ladies of our time do paint them- 
selves ; for of a long time^ and in many places^ that 
trade hath had beginning. This generation of 
daubers having e^fer sought quarrels with Nature, 
and forced Art^ her false servant, into balance with 
her^ setting more by their false face than they do 
by their true ; . so that these face-makers seenr 
to be out of love with themselves, and to hate 
their natural face.'* 

Infatuated by the idea of being considered 
slender and genteel, the young ladies of 1650 
used every means to compress their chests and 
persons. To accomplish this pernicious purpose, 
high-bodied stays, extending from the hips above 
the breasts, were worn and laced almost to burst-* 
ing ; " by which deadly artifice," says Bulwer, 
"they reduce their breasts into such straights^ 
that they soon ^purchase a stinking breath ; and, 
while they ignorantly affect an august or narrow 
breast, and to that end by strong compulsion shut 
up their waists in a whale-bone prison, they open 
a door to consumption and a withering rotten- 
ness.'' 

Mr. Reeve attack^ the publiek about 165 7 fot 
th^ir extravagance in dress, in his " Plea for Nine- 
veh." The substance of his arguments are directe<i 
to the feelings of the people, and are calculated to 
excite repentance and a change in their habits : 
an extract would therefore ^pear connected with 
matter foreign to the nature of this work, were it 
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Ifiveii . entirely in his own words ; but the feuh- 
istance, illustrated by quotations, will not be liable 
to the .same objectibni He asks, Why, if the 
King of Nineveh lays aside his robe, they put it 
on ? and why they cover themselves with silks, 
sattins, and cloth of silver and goldi wheni he 
wears sackcloth ? " O -spruce penitents !*' *ht ex- 
claims, " what true penitent was ever tbo busy 
with tlie mercer's shop, or minded too much the 
feather-maker and perfutfter ? Powders, spaDgles^ 
cut^5 jags^ frizzles, crispings, purple and crimson, 
are fitter fdr swartiHtters and ruffians than for true 
penitents." Proceeding, he enquires, "Are these 
splendid blades and nitid sparks fit to defend a 
nation? Yes> )vith their corslets^ but not their 
consciences ; their rapiers, but not their repent- 
ance.** '* Oh I our patched feces," he adds, " are 
enough to make us monsters in God's eycs^ our 
long tails to sweep all blessings out of the nation, 
our powdered hair to fetch God's razor to shave 
tl)ese besmeared locks ; and if a man should 
search the wardrobes^ cabinets, complexion bottles, 
a man would wonder that the flying book of 
curses had not already lighted upon this exotic 
island r 

" Oh the monstrous pride and prodigious brave- 
ly of these days ! Pliny doth report that the first 
jdyeing of flax began in Alexandria. Sabellicus- 
writeth, that the ^lians first wrought cloth of 
gold, and that the Babylonians first invented em- 
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broideries ; but whosoever were the first invent- 
ors of these things, their inventions have proved 
so fruitful that nothing will please us but costly 
dyes, curious textures, and all the artificial drafts 
of the needle: our garments, so costly that purple, 
which was wont to be bought at the equal weight 
of silver, and very seldom came upon the backs 
of any but princes, is now of little esteem amongst 
us. Lewis, Emperor of Germany^ by solemn 
proclamation, forbade all foreign apparel ; but he 
had been no Emperor for us, for there is nothing 
will please these times but that which is out- 
landish. 

" We are so much addicted to strange apparel^ 
that there is scarce ^ny thing that is English seen 
about us : as it was said of the courtiers of Andro- 
racus the younger, that in respect of their hateful 
disguises in apparel, they seemed no longer to be 
Grecians, but a medley of Latins, Mysiansj Tori- 
ballians, Syrians, and Phoenicians ; so we havfe 
brought air nations into the wardrobe, or to act 
upon the garment stage. The Kings of Egypt 
were wont to give unto their Queens the tribute 
of the city Antitla to buy them girdles ; ami how 
much girdles, gorgets, wimples, cauls, crisping 
pins, veils, rails, frontlets, bonnets, bracelets, 
neckfaces, slops, slippers, round-tires, sweet-balTs, 
rings, ear-rings, mufflers (a cloth tied from the 
neck across the chin and mouth), , glasses, hoods, 
lawn, musks, civets, rose-powders, gessamy-but- 
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ter, complexion-waters^ do cost in our days^ many a 
sighing husband doth know by the year's account* 

" What ado is there to spruce up many a wo- 
man either for streets or market^ bankets or tem- 
ples ! She is not fit to be seen unless she dotli 
pppe^r half naked^ unless she hath her distin- 
guishing patches upon her ; she goeth not abroad 
till she be feathered like a popinjay^ and doth 
shine ]ike alabaster ; it is an hard thing to draw 
her out of bed, and an harder thing to draw her 
from the looking-glass ; it is the great work of the 
family to dress her^ much chafing and fuming 
there is before she can be thoroughly tired ; her 
spungings and perfumings^ lacings and lickings, 
clippings and striplings, dentifricings and dawb- 
ings, the setting of every hair methodically, and 
the placing every beauty-spot topically, are so 
tedious, that it is a wonder that the mistress can 
sit, or the waiting-maid stand, till all the scenes 
of this fantastic comedy be acted through. Oh, 
these birds of Paradise are bought at a dear rateJ 
the keeping of these lannerets is very charge-* 
able! 

" The wife oftentimes doth wear more gold 
upon her back than the husband hath in his 
purse, and hath more jewels about her neck than 
the annual revenue doth amount to ; and this is 
Jthe she-pride. And doth not the he-pride equal 
it ? Yes, the man now is become as feminine as 
the woman. Men must have their h^f shirts and 
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half arms, a dozen casements Ame, and twq 
wide luke-homes below; some walk as it were ix^ 
their waistcoats, and others a man would think it^ 
their petticoats ; they must have narrow waists 
and narrow bands, large cuffs upon their wrists, 
and larger upon their shin-bones ; their boots 
must be cnmped, and their kne^s guarded ; a man 
would conceive them to be apes by their coats^ 
soap-men by their faces, meal-men by their 
shoulders, bears or dogs by their frizzled hair ; — 
and this is my trim man. And oh that I could 
end here ! But pride doth go a lai^ger circuit, it 
has travelled amongst the commons ; every yeo- 
man in this age must be attired like a gentleman 
of the first head, every clertf must be as brave 
as the justice, every apprentice match his master 
in gallantry, the waiting-gentlewoman doth vie 
fashions with her lady, and the kitchen-maid doth 
look like some squire's daughter by her habit; tha 
handicraftsmen are in their colours, and their 
wives in rich silks/* 

An anonymous writer, who exposed many of 
the arts of wheedling, as they were practised in the 
reiga of Charle? IL, accidentally confirms my "as- 
sertion, that pantaloons, so much worn at present, 
are by no means a new invention: the passage 
follows which contains the information : " He 
thinks it the rankest heresy in the whole world to 
believe any man can be wise or noble that is in 
plain clothes t and therefore looks down with con** 
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tempt on «vet^ body whose wig is not flaxen, 
and calls the whole tribe of Levi dull fellows, be- 
cause they go in black, and wear little collar-bands 
instead of rich-laced cravats, and wonder that • 
people ishould be so foolish as to believe they can 
speak sense without wearing pantaloons.^ 

The extravagance of the publick in wigs after 
the above date, and till the middle of the next 
century, was strange indeed: the satirists of the 
day, who were unable or unwilling to keep pace 
with the fashionables, rung repeated peals in 
their ears ; which indeed were almost impene-? 
trable to sounds through the mass of curls sur^- 
rounding them — curls collected from every quar^ 
ter of the kingdom^ and every description of per-p 
son. The voice of God against pride in dress and 
apparel said truly, *^ Forty or fouriscore pounds a 
year for perriwigs, and ten to a poor chaplain to 
say grace to him that adores hair, is sufficient 
demonstration of the weakness of the brains they 
keep warm. And let me take the boldness to 
manifest a few of the ill consequences of this ido- 
latry. First, with the woman's hair we have put 
on her art of the chamber and the dressing-room, 
tricking up ourselves into as delicate starched-up 
posture as she. Some of us have got the bodn 
dice on to make us look slender and pretty ; and 
the epicene sleeves do very well fit both the he 
and the she ; the sleeve strings are tyed with the 
same curiosity, and the valet de chamhr^ that can- 
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not kpit the knot d-la-modfi is kicked away as ^ 
bungler in his trade and profession.** 

" The ladies point drawn together selves well 
for a cravat, with a grace, while the poor collars 
(to make way for a naked neck too) that was usee) 
when we were boys to chuckle us under the chin, 
and bid us look up to Heaven, like Severas's 
tutor, is put to death for breeding us up too civilt 
The riband at the hilt of our swof d is security 
against his being drawn, while wp fix it there (as 
Cupid's knights) with no other design but to help 
to wound the hearts of the ladies/*-— -The facetious 
author of this little work supposes the situation of 
.a field of battle strewed with wigs, as well as the 
bodies of (he slain ; and he suggests to the King, 
he ought to have been more exasperated with the 
perukes spor^iing on the breasts of his warriors 
than with that wig which whiffled into the eyes 
of a preacher and jntcrfupted the discourse ad- 
dressed to him. 

" Were the descendants of the stprn patriots of 
England,*' he further observes, " to ^xajnine their 
portraits, they vfould have discovered that their 
ears did not require th^ soft covering of an ell^ 
wig. To look no further hack than King Henry's 
days (who had face pnough for two kings, and 
wives enough for three, and yet l^air little enough 
too) we may easily collect what was the general 
cut, from an act of the lord Cromwell, who, 
pie^ting a fi^Uow in Cheapside with his locks 
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fiomewhat too long, commanded him away to the 
barber's forthwith for the execution of his scissars j 
who also threatened to lay him by the heels^ and 
humble his feet who prided himself so much on 
his head." James, a careful prince as to his; 
health, and willing alike to hear the complaints 
of his people and the cry of a pack of hounds, 
kept^ his ears disencumbered with locks ; and his 
son and successor might perhaps have continued 
the fashion he set, had his reign been more hap* 
py. The majority of his subjects, however, d€7 
termined that they would exceed him, and through 
party or political motives they nearly shaved 
aw9y all their hair, and thus obtained the term 
of Roundheads -~ a term which is still farther and 
better explained in Mrs. Hutchinson's Memoir^ 
pf her husband, in these words : ;^ 

^* When Puritanism grew into a faction, the 
jsealot^B distinguished th^qiselves, both men and 
women, by several a^ectations of habit, looks, 
and words, which, had it been a real declension 
of vanity and embracing of sobriety in all those 
things, had b^en most commendable in them; 
but their quick forsaking of those things, when 
they were where they WQUld be, she\2^, that they 
either never took them up for conscience, or were 
corrupted by their prosperity to take up those vain 
things they durst not practise under persecution. 
Among other affected habits, few of the Puritans^ 
what degree soever ^^^y were of, wore their hair 
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long enough to cover their ears ; and the mini- 
sters and many others cut it close round their 
heads, with so many little peaks, as was some- 
thing ridiculous to behold; whereupon Cleave- 
land, in his Hue and Cry after them, begins — 

* With hair in characters, and lugs in textV' &c. 

From this custom of wearing their hairs, that 
name of Roundhead became the scornful term 
given to the whole Parliament party; whose 
army, indeed, marched out so, but as if they had 
been sent out only till their hair was grown : t^vo 
or three years after, any stranger that had seen 
them would have enquired the reason of that 
name. It was very ill applied to Mr. Hutchin- 
son, who, having naturally a very fine thick sett 
head of hair, kept it clean and handsome; so that 
it was a great ornament to him, although the 
godly of those days, when he embraced their 
party, would not allow him to be religious, be- 
cause his hair was not in their cut, '*' nor his 
words in their phrase.** 

The Royalists, or Cavaliers, exasperated with 
their opponents, went, as above related, into the 
opposite extreme, and wore their hair as long as 
Nature would permit ; those who had been de- 
nied flowing locks had recourse to the French 
fashion of wearing wigs ; and, at length, each in- 
dividual, forgetting their antient animosities, en- 
deavoured to exceed his neighbour in the size of 
his peruke. But as much remains to be said on 
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the subject in the next century, I shall refer the 
reader to tlxe second part of this work. 

Several hints may be gathered from the preced- 
ing extracts, relating to the complexion, powder- 
ing the hair, and patching the face, that serve to 
form a conclusion ^s to the general desire of pre- 
serving external attractions sufficient to pass 
through the ordeal of fashion without incurring 
the ridicule of the vain and the gay. It might 
have been supposed, the gentleman or lady who 
had lost one of their eyes were necessarily ex- 
cluded from the hope of appearing like the rest 
of the world ; but that thi$ was not the fact, we 
have the testimony of William Boys, the English 
operator in glass, who informs the readers of " the 
True Don^estic Intelligence'* of Sept. 26, 1679, 
that they must have known him many years as 
the only person expert in making artificial eyes of 
enamel, coloured after Nature, in the substance 
which not only fitted the socket with ease to the 
wearer, but turned with all the facility of the 
real organ of vision. 

Advertisements of articles of dress stolen fur- 
nish the most authentic description of the mate- 
rials composing it we can possibly obtain ; I shall, 
therefore, from this time insert extracts occasion- 
ally till the work is completed.-^ In 1680, a 
Mrs. Hankisson mentions a black cloth serge 
gown, stiflT bodied ; a Farandine skirt ; a crape 
pkirt ; lustring petticoats ; another of mohair ; a 
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serge apd damask niorning gowns, the latter lined 
with red and white checquered silk; a riding 
hood ; two large black flowered silk skirts ; a 
white silk petticoat laced; a mantua^ lined vvith 
pink-coloured silk; a white mohair petiiroat, 
laced ; and a yellow silk net petticoat, witii bone 
lace. 

The same year an advertisement was published 
respecting the loss of a watch, which the owner 
was informed had been found by a gentleman 
^^ that goes in a sad- coloured cloth suit, with a 
green shoulder-knot, figured with silver, and the 
facings of his coat of green velvet; he wears a light- 
coloured perriwfg, with a grey hat, and a green 
taffety riband round it, and a sword knot of the 
same." The above and following extracts demon- 
strate that green was the then favourite colour* 
Thomas Taylor, a boy, who wandered from h\% 
home, was described by his friends as wearing " a 
grey cloth suit, lined with green, with plate but- 
tons, a green ve§t, a grey cloth monteer cap, lined 
and edged with green, a green pair of stockings^ 
and a lace neckcloth." 

A young gentleman, guilty of a similar act of 
indiscretion, aged fifteen years, was advertised in 
August 1681, who wore " strait Iqng brownish 
hair, a suit of sad-coloured clotfi, lj|fie4 with 
flowered silk, the ground bufi* colour, with peach 
colour and green flowers, and a waistcoat of the 
^9ie silk; a pair of silk stockings^ of the same 
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colour of thfe cloth, and a sad-coloured cloth cap, 
turned up with sables, and laced down the seams 
with gold breed:" soon after, " a light-coloured 
cloth coat, lined with blue sei^e, the cape and 
slieeves faced with blue shag, gold and silver but- 
tons, and silk, gold, and silver loops, aind the 
cape bound round with broad gold galloon, above 
three inches broad, was left in a coach," and 
directed to be returned to the Master of the 
Rolls in Chancery-lane. Blue plush caps were 
W6rh in the same year, and cloth coats, lined with 
red, aiid satin ribands of different colours, round 
the hat.. The female servant of that d?cv, in one 
instance, had on a red petticoat, a grey cloth 
waistcoat, a linsey woolsey apron, a red handker- 
chief, a black hood, and a white hat. Campaign 
coats of cloth had mixed silk and silver buttons, 
and three frost loops at each pocket flap, the cra- 
vats were laced, and waistcoats were made of shal- 
loon, iaced before and at the bottom with flower- 
ed silk, sometimes of a sad-coloured ground, with 
the flowers of yellow and white, the buttons small 
and of silver. 

A fellow who robbed Lord Windsor in April 
1682 had on ^' a sad-coloured cloth suit, lined 
with a striped crape, with silver buttons and loops ; 
a white hat, with gold twisted hat-band, and a 
dark-coloured hair camblet coat, lined with blue, 
the sleeves turned up with blue plush, with silvei: 
buttons and loops." The Gazette of July 20, 
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1682^ gives the contents of " a lairge pOrtmaritle 
full of women's cloaths, lost or stolen :" those 
contents were, ^^ a mantua and petticoat of grey 
silk and silver stuff, with broad silver lace ; an* 
other mantua and petticoat, flowered with liver- 
coloured and some flesh-coloured spots ; a quilted 
petticoat of lead-coloured satin ; a goid-coloured 
tabby ^rQzVe^ (toilet), and pin-cushion, with. sil- 
ver lace ; two point co^Si two pair of point d^Es- 
pagne rufiles ; a laced night rsul and waistcoat ; 
one pair of point de f^enice rufiles ; a black^ laced 
scarf; three black satin caps^ and some little bands 
and cuffs." Another parcel that underwent the 
same fate contained a striped silk mantua ; a light- 
coloured gown, striped. with yellow and white; 
a blue flowered silk petticoat ; a pair of blue 
striped stays ; a black fresener hood, and a yellow- 
spotted gauze hood. 

The Princess Ann, the Countess of Pembroke, 
and several other ladies, are described in the 
Loyal Protestant Intelligence of March I3, 
1683-3, as having taken the air on horseback^ 
•* attired very rich in close-bodied coats, hats and 
fieathers, with short perukes." The extreme rich- 
ness, if not taste, of a petticoat, lost between Hack- 
ney and London in 1684, renders it a most magr 
nificent illustration of that part of the female 
dress. This petticoat was of ^^ musk-coloured 
jsilk, shot with silver on the right side, the flowers 
trail silver, and the wrong side the ground silver, 
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tiie flowers musk-coloured^ with a deep white 
thread bone lace ; a white fringe at the bottom, 
and a gold one over it ; six breadths, lined with 
Persian silk of the same colour." The article 
thus described should have been combined with 
the following: Lost in 1685, " a blue satin petti- 
coat, laced with a broad gold and silver lace; a 
white satin gown, lined with black and white 
silk, and a pair of silver tabby^boddices, embroi- 
dered with silk and gold." 

*^ England's Vanity, or the voice of God against 
the monstrous sin of pride in dress and apparel,*' 
appeared at this time, "discovering, 1. Naked 
breasts, necks, and shoulders, flanting and fan- 
tastick habits, long periwigs, towers, bulls, shades, 
black patches, ' painting, crisping, and curlings, 
with an hundred more fooleries of both sexes, to 
he notoriously unlawful ; 2* How ravishingly 
glorious and gay the Queen of Sheba was, when 
she went to hear the wisdom of Solomon; with 
what little satisfaction that wise and renowned 
king, in all the gayeties, glories, and grandeurs, of 
state ; 3. The methods our English ladies are now 
taking to consecrate this age into a perfect jubilee ; 
4. In what respect woodcocks, phesants, and pea- 
cocks, exceed in wisdom the huffing and tearing 
gallants in the city of London; 5. The reason 
why women are more curious, nice, and exacts in 
dressipg themselves to go to a junketing or a play- 
house than they are when they g9 to church; 
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6. The notorious pride of exchange-wenches, with 
an ingenious and sharp reflection upon them. A 
pleasant account of some who rifle land and sea, 
and the whole creation, to maintain their abomi- 
nable pride ; 7. What garments are allowed for 
kings, queens, princes, dukes, lords, earls, knights, 
esquires, and their respective retinue, to wear; 
8. The reason why ministers should not flant it 
out in silks and s&tCens ; 9. The reason why the 
conformable pulpits in England so little appear 
against the sin of pride in dress and apparel; 
10. The strange and new methods some are now 
taking to widen our breaches; 11. That the 
roaring of taverns at midnight hath almost 
drowned the anthems of the church of Biigland. 
A delightful account of what kind of cloaths our 
great grandfathers and good old mothers wore in 
former times. Lastly, there is added a seasonable 
application to the gallants and ladies of England, 
with pertinent addresses to the court, nobility, 
gentry, city, and countrey ; all written by a com- 
passionate Conformist. Illustrated with a very 
large copperplate. Directed especially to the pro- 
fessors in London.** 

The gentleman, whose dress comes next un- 
der observation, did not follow a very honourable 
or safe profession, and probably terminated his 
existence according to the strict letter of the law 
lie violated when he was thus habited : " a frize 
coat; a waistcoat and breeches^ speckled with 
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red, green, and 6range colour ; a brown pefriwig, 
and Sliver or gold rings in his ears*' — this was in 
1 68 7 ; af which tirfie, petticoats were made of 
floweredf satin, bordered with gold lace, and deep 
gold fringe ; and by the overturn of a coach, we 
fi'nrf that ^^ a cloth coat, with silver and silR 
bjuttons and cut sleeves, and a waistcoat and 
breeches of cTofh of silver," were patt of the dress 
of Mr. Richarrf Hoare, who, by the mention of 
(he sign of a golden bottle, proves to have been of 
aki fapfiily of the present respectable bankers in 
Flee^-street. 

tiohn Hall, a tad of fifteen, wore a perriwig in 
1680, when he left his friends : another young 
nian, advertised for the same offence, had curled 
hair; his coat was of the favourite sad-colour with 
black buttons ; his breeches of purple shag ; 
white sleeves, black fringed gloves, and a black 
castor, with a' silver-twisted hat-band. Judith 

Simes, agied 20, followed the example of the two 

* 

lads above-mentioned in 1689 ; and was repre- 
sented as wearing a figured stuff gown, lined with 
black crape, and a black crape petticoat, with a 
red silk petticoat, with black and white flowers, 
and bscWixt the two petticoats a plain Bengal 
apron. 

Flanders lace was in high estimation at this 
time, and even fans were composed of it. In 
469^5 Spanish drugget coats and waistcoats, lined 
with Persian silk, were fashionable ; the buttons* 
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and button-holes silver-frosted, the waistcoat 
trimmed with silver oris lace, and silver buttons. 

The following paragraph, which, with one 
other quotation, concludes this portion of my 
anecdotes of dress, are from the Protestant Mer- 
cury of Feb. 11, 1698, and the Weekly Comedy, 
1^90: ^' Some gentlemen lately come from 
France report, that the fashion there for m^n is 
as follows : ^ A hat about two inches broad, a 
peruque very thin of hair, a coat fully plaited all 
round^ with short cuffs, and the quarters of their 
shoes not over an inch bro^d, a small neckcloth 
tucked within their coslt, with a very full cravat 
string tied upon the same.' " Shoulder-knots were 
introduced by some ridiculous persons, but with- 
out success^ 

" Enter Prim in his new wig, and presently 
after him Snarl, 

" Prim. Your very humble servant. Captain 
SnarL You are a gentleman of judgment; pray, 
how do you like itiy new wig ? is it not a very 
pretty wig, Sir ? Pray, let me beg your opinion. 

^* Snarl. How many bad women do you think 
have laid their heads together to complete that 
mane of yours ? I'll warrant you, now, you are 
as proud of your fine capillament as a Morrice- 
dancer is of hi3 bells, or as the fore-horse of a team 
is of a pew fpather, I'll assure you it is a most 
ponderous piece of prodigality. Pray, what might 
Ijt post you ^ pound ? 

^^ Prim. 
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^* Prim. I find, dear Captain, you are pleased 
to be merry : but, indeed, I did not buy it by 
the pound. I can tell you, if ypu please, how 
many pounds it cost me. But pray. Captain, ob- 
serve the make of it ; and tell me how it becomes 
me. I assure you I have shewed it to several 
jgentlemen who dress extremely well, and are good 
judges of the French mode, and they guessed it 
to be Monsieur de la Cringlow's make, the King 
of France's perriwig-maker. It is so finely shaped, 
and sits with that exactness, if vou do but mind 
it, that, let me turn my head which way I. will, the 
curls fall agreeably to my motion. 

*^ Snarl. Indeed, it is a most worshipful piece 
of art : it is a thousand pities but the man should 
be knighted that made it. It makes you look in 
my mind like an Essex calf, peeping out of a 
thicket of brambles ; for I can scarce see any 
part of your face but your mouth for perriwig. 

" Prim. As slight as you make of my wig, Sir, 
I would have you to know. Sir, it costume fifty 
guineas ; and if I was to tell you how it was 
made, I am ^ure you would think it worth the 
money.** 

In order to give the most perfect idea of the 
various habits which have generally disguised and 
sometimes ornamented the human body, I have 
annexed a number of prints to this chapter, all 
of which are derived from sources of indisputable 
authenticity : in those from illuminated manu* 
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scripts, the attitudes and action of f^h ppr^oq arc 
my own, but the habits and the colours ^re ex- 
actly similar to the originals. Two of tbe figlireij 
in c|re$s, 1660, 1675, are copies from a print in 
the " Courtier's Calling ;" and the third i^ the 
" Enamorata," in a similar publication. The platg 
of dress, reign of Charles I., and Interregnupi, 
originated from Bulwer's " Man transfQrme4>'* 
1^50. Dress of the reigns of Henry VIII. an4 
Elizabeth comes from the same source ; and dress^ 
reign of Elizabeth, from a moriument at Hack- 
ney. Dress, reign of Edward YI., one figi|re 
from a vignette common in works of that date ;. 
and the two others from Latimer preaching before 
the above monarch. The Antiquary will recqg-? 
nize the dress of Caxton in dress 146^. To de^T 
scend into further particulars would be tedioui^, 
bjetray a doubt of my own veracity, and be per- 
fectly useless to those acquainted with the histpry 
of their country. If, however, any of my readers 
should require proof that I have not deceived them 
in the illustrations of dress, they may find the 
garments of every figure in tUe remaining seven. 
plates, by consulting ViteUius, A. xiii., Nero, D. 
vii., 20B. vi. 15 E. VL, and 15 E. IV., in the 
Cotton and King's libraries, Harl. MS. I319, an4 
Pigby 233, Bodleian library. 

Dr. Fuller, in his " Worthies/' ^.pndon, p. 193^ 
gives the following particular^ resppctiing the. 
fVardrohe in th^ Tower : *^ This was npt that 
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for the King's wearing apparel, or liveries of 
servants (kept elsewhere in an house so called, 
in the parish of St. Andrew's Wardrobe), but 
for vests or robes of state, with rich carpets, 
canopies, and hangings, to be used on great solem- 
nities. There were also kept in this place, the 
antient cloaths of our English kings, which th^ 
wore on great festivals ; so that this wardrobe was 
in effect a library for Antiquaries, therein to 
read the mode and fashion of garments in all ages. 
These King James, in the beginning of his reign, 
gave to the Earl of Dunbar, by whom they were 
sold, re-sold, and re-re-sold^ at as many hands 
almost as Briarius had, some gaining vast estates 
thereby/ 
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